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memorandum  for  record 

SUBJECT'  Declassification  of  Materials  Relating  to  3240  A*U. 


1.  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  12356,  “National  Security  Information  Policy  within  DOD," 
dated  August  1962;  DOD  Directive  5200.1.R,  “Information  Security 
Program  Regulations,"  dated  August  1982;  and  AR  330-5,  “Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Information  Security  Program,"  dated  25  February 
193fl  the  following  documents  have  been  declassified  by  Department 
of  the  Army  information  security  personnel: 

a.  U,S.  Army  Forces  Far  East  Military  History  Section. 

UH  Partisan  Forces  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  dated  20 
March  1954.  Regraded  "Unclassified,"  May  1979,  Case 
#790821. 

b.  U.S.  Army  Forces  Far  East  Military  History  Section. 

UN  Partisan  Warfare  in  Korea,  1951-1954.  Regraded 
"Unclassified,"  1984,  Case  #841084. 

2-  The  two  documents  cited  above  are  now  open  to  public  access 
with  unlimited  distribution  authorised. 

3.  Amplification  of  the  information  contained  in  the  two 
documents  cited  above,  either  in  writing  or  by  interviews  with 
knowledgeable  personnel,  is  authorized. 

4,  A copy  of  this  Memorandum  For  Record  will  be  affixed  to  each 
document  for  future  reference. 


TtfOMAS  W,  SWEENEY 


Colonel,  TC 
Director 
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AFFE  &C-0T  350,05  AG  1?  Septen3ber  1956 

SUBJECT:  Teclmical  Memorandum  C5RO-T-6lj  (AP5E),  I’M  Tartisiir.  ’[■■ferfare  in 

Korea,  1P51-195U  (U) 


TO: 


The  Director 

Operations  search  Of.fi co 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Univ,  rsi'ty 
7100  Connecticut  ,--vc:u  o 
Washington  l5i  D,  C, 


LIRRARY 

APR  25  1957 

ARMY  WM?  COLLEGE 


1,  Technical  JiGmorandum  CRO-T-fil;  AFFE,  ''UN  l.artlsan  Vfcrfare  in  Korea, 
I951“195ii'“  is  study  that  analyzes  and  evaluates  t-lic  UN  partisan 

■campaign  in  Korea  id-th  the  objective  of  determining  mays  to  imprevo  the 
conduct  of  guerilla  warfare  in  tho  future*  The  study  has  been  reviewed  by 
*^this  headquarters, 

£,  The  study  is  in  detail  and  enc.lyLcs  numerous  actions.  Tho  infor- 
mation gathered  is  of  vnluc  in  that  it  points  out  difficulties  that  were 
encountered  in  the  orgmizing,  equipping,  and  supervising  of  the  a.ctivltics 
of  the  forces  os  were  used.  IVic  data  gathered  can  be  used  to  supplement 
infoiroation  already  availa.ble  to  planners  or  to  ca.usc  planners  to  ro-view 
present  concepts, 

3.  Distribution  of  this  study  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Operations  Research  Office,  Wa,shington,  D,  C*  T^ic  Camj'-anding  Gen  era,!. 
United  States  Amy  Forces,  Far  East  axd  Eir^hth  l'nit.;d  States  Aimy  (Bear 
imposes  no  restriction  on  such  distribution, 

b,  A copy  of  this  letter  ^ould  be  ~tt-Lchcd  te  e.ach  copy  of  Tec* 
Momorajidum  0R0-T-6L.  distributed. 

5,  Regraded  UNCLASSIFIED  ::hen  separated  frqja  classified  incle 
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WORKING  PAPER 


This  is  a.  worhln(fpaper  of  members  ofthe  technical  staff 
oithe  AFFE  group  that  wag  CO  nopietecl  under  ORO  Study  23.8. 

* It  is  the  objective  of  the  study  to  anaiyze  and  evaluate  the 
UN  partisan  campaign  in  Korea  in  order  to  point  up  ways  by 
which  the  Army  may  improve  its  conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare 
in  the  future.  This  paper,  ORO-T-64(AFFE),  deals  with  all 
aspects  of  the  study.  The  findings  and  analysis  of  this  fiapet 
are  subject  to  revision  as  may  be  required  by  new  facts  or 
by  mcdificatlon  of  basic  assumptions.  Comments  and  criti- 
cism of  the  contents  are  invited.  Remarks  should  be  ad- 
dressed to: 


The  Director 

Operations  Research  Office 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
7100  Connecticut  Avenue 
Chevy  Chase  15,  Maryland 
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TOREWORD 


The  episode  of  the  Korean  partisan  campaign  described  and  analyzed  here 
Is  revealing  for  its  implications  as  to  ivhat  the  Army  should  be  prepared  to  do 
when  situations  such  as  the  sudden  emergence  of  10,000  friendly  partisans  are 
thrust  on  it.  OutbreaJc  of  even  a limited  war  in  the  Far  East  could  well  involve 
a repetition  on  a larger  scale  of  what  happened  in  Korea. 

This  study  was  undertaken  because  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  Intel- 
ligence and  the  staff  of  Army  Forces  Far  East  were  interested  in  having  the 
Army’s  first  experience  with  Oriental  partisans  In  dealing  with  a Communist 
enemy  subjected  to  a detailed  objective  analysis. 

The  reader  should  not  expect  a fUU  examination  of  all  aspects  of  CCRAK 
(Combined  Command  Reconnaissance  Activities  Korea),  since  the  study  team 
did  not  begin  its  work  until  alter  operations  had  halted  in  19S3,  and  since  the 
subject  under  investigatlOTi  was  deliberately  limited  to  the  guerrilla  warfare 
activities  of  the  partisans. 


C,  DAHWIN  STOLZENBACH 
(formerly)  Field  Director 
Operations  Research  Office 
Beadquarters,  Army  Forces  Far  East 
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SUMMARY 


PROBLEM 

To  analyze  and  evaluate  the  UN  partisan  campaign  in  Korea  in  order  to 
point  up  ways  by  which  the  Army  may  improve  its  conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare 
in  the  future. 


FACTS 

When  the  US  Eighth  Army  retreated  from  the  Yalu  in  late  1950  it  swept 
with  it  some  6000  to  10,000  Korean  irregulars  who  declared  their  willingness 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  US.  Most  of  these  irregulars  fled  to  friendly -held 
islands  or  mainland  territory  along  the  Korean  coast.  The  decision  was  made  to 
attempt  to  ernploy  them  as  guerrillas^  and  for  3 years  these  guerrillas— later 
renamed  partisans— were  trained,  supportedp  and  directed  by  the  US  Army. 


DISCUSSION 

The  US  Eighth  Army  assumed  control  of  the  partisans  in  early  1951  at  a 
time  when  the  war  was  still  active  and  fluid,  and  assigned  them  a mission  to 
establish  a resistance  net  in  North  Korea  that  would  support  regular  forces  in 
an  anticipated  offensive  to  liberate  all  or  part  of  North  Korea.  Another  major 
UN  offensive^  however^  was  not  to  occur.  By  the  end  of  1951  it  was  apparent  to 
all  that  the  primary  UN  objectives  were  to  rnaintain  the  status  quo  along  the 
eKisting  MLR  and  to  negotiate  peace.  In  the  interim  the  original  (covert)  mis- 
sion of  the  partisans  seemed  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  they  were  permitted 
and  even  encouraged  to  develop  a pattern  of  loosely  coordinated  small-scale 
harassing  operations  against  the  enemy  coastal  flanks— a pattern  that  was  to 
continue  until  the  cease-fire  in  1953- 

At  the  end  of  1951  direction  of  the  partisan  operations  was  shifted  from 
the  theater  03  to  the  theater  G2  in  order  to  ensure  coordination  of  all  behind - 
the -lines  activities.  In  the  fall  of  1952  an  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the 
strength  of  partisan  forces  fourfold.  This  continued  until  the  spring  of  1953^ 
when  it  was  abruptly  halted. 

The  status  of  the  partisans  never  had  been  clarified.  Finally^  in  early 
1954 j the  UN  Command  acquiesced  to  ROK  Government  insistence  that  the  re- 
maining partisans  (by  then  reduced  from  a peak  strength  of  nearly  23,000  to 
about  12,000)  be  inducted  into  the  ROK  Army.  With  this  development  the  US 
Army’s  first  experience  in  employing  partisans  against  a Communist  enemy 
was  ended. 
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In  October  1S53  an  ORO  team  was  sent  to  the  Far  Eastto  examlnethe  rec- 
ord oi  thts  operation.  The  team  had  access  to  the  files  of  the  Far  East  Com- 
mand insofar  as  they  pertained  direcLly  to  the  partisan  campaign,  and  had  as  well 
the  opportunity  of  interviewing  US  and  Korean  personnel  who  had  participated. 

The  team  discovered  that  most  partisan  operations  were  conducted  by 
small  groups  from  disparate  units  sc  altered  through  a number  of  close-in  island 
bases.  US  control  was  largely  exercisedby  issuing  or  withholding  logistic  sup- 
port—In  effect  by  using  supply  as  an  incentive  or  sanction  for  operations.  The 
majority  cd  operations  were  not  observed  by  US  personnel,  and  no  means  for 
evaluating  partisan  effectiveness  were  developed.  Even  the  reported  (i.e.,  un- 
evaluated)  data  indicated  low  utilization  of  partisan  personnel. 

Actually,  two  concepts  of  employing  the  partisans  were  explicitor  implicit 
in  US  direction  of  the  effort.  At  first  they  were  to  have  an  essentially  prepara- 
tory roie,  developing  a covert  resistance  net  pending  the  time  when  regular 
forces  might  move  forward.  Later  they  were  permitted  and  encouraged  to  con- 
duct a pattern  of  basically  overt  commando-type  operations. 

The  situation  as  it  developed  did  not  promise  a high  pay-off  from  Lheparti- 
sans  under  either  of  these  alternative  concepts;  yet  the  choice  is  significant,  as 
may  be  seen  from  a simple  array  of  expected  pay-offs  in  each  case: 

EXPECTED  PAY-OFF  FROM  PARTISAN  ACTIVITY 


Role 

Situation  A— limited 
objectives  and 
eUbiliaed  sitnationB 

Situation  B’-complete 
victory  and  fluid  situation 

1.  OVERT;  actual 

Pay-off  insignificant 

Pay-off  inalgniricant  if 

opersitioufi  be- 

owing  to  enhanced  op- 

emphaels  is  on  overt 

bind  enemy  lines 

portunities  for  enemy 

loosely  controlled  at- 

directed  against 

security  controls. 

tivity  in  areas  of 

persomel,  ma^ 

peripheral  Irnportance. 

LerLa]^  or  LofCs. 
2*  COVERTt  pre- 

Payoff practically 

Pay-off  potentially  high 

paratory  mlaalon 

zero  except  for  in- 

if guerrillas  effectively 

pend^n^  forward 

telligence  obtained. 

trained  (as  demonstrated 

movement  o^ 

in  World  War  D on  both 

regular  forces. 

aides.) 

From  this  array  it  is  clear  that  even  when  faced  with  an  actual  situation 
A (which  is  always  associated  with  the  possibility  of  situation  6),  alternative  2 
— ihe  COVERT  role  for  partisans— is  preferable  to  alternative  1,  since  only  by 
this  means  can  significant  pay-off  be  achieved  in  any  event. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  decision  to  employ  the  Korean  partisans  in  a guerrilla  warfare 
role  and  the  initial  mission  assigned  them  were  sound. 
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2.  Although  the  partisan  campaign  had  some  measurable  res^ults  the  pay- 
oU  did  not  represent  a signilicaitt  contribution  to  the  attainment  oI  the  ultimate 
UN  objectives* 

3.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  partisans  can  be  crudely  estimated  at  some 
f 100  million,  and  the  cost  of  using  some  200  US  Army  personnel  over  a 3-year 
period, 

4.  The  partisan  forces  were  never  ready  to  carry  out  their  original  mis- 
sion* Instead,  by  19&3  the  US  Army  was  employing  them  in  a manner  that  held 
no  promise  of  contributing  significantly  tolhe  outcome  of  the  UN  campaign,  that 
precluded  their  being  used  in  a tactically  effective  support  role  had  the  course 
of  the  war  required  it,  and  that  posed  serious  problems  with  respect  to  their 
ultimate  dtsposUion. 

5.  The  opportunity  for  the  partisans  to  make  a substantial  contribution  to 
the  UN  effort  was  severely  limited  by  the  underlying  conditions  of  the  whole 
Korean  War*  These  included  (a)  the  cross-cultural  situation  in  which  the  US 
Army  was  operating,  (b)  the  lack  of  training  and  experience  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare on  the  part  of  both  Korean  and  US  personnel,  (c)  Lhe  character  of  the  ene- 
my's rear -area  controls,  and  (d)  the  limits  placed  by  UN  objectives  on  Eighth 
Army  military  operations. 

6.  Although  Army  doctrine  concerning  guerrilla  warfare  was  not  explicit 
with  respect  to  what  to  do  in  a limited-war  situation  such  as  that  existing  in 
Korea,  much  of  It  was  applicable.  Specifically,  applicable  doctrine  existed  on 
such  matters  as  provision  of  incentives,  status  of  partisans,  and  organizational 
arrangements,  but  it  was  apparently  ignored  or  neglected. 

7.  The  ineffectual  use  of  the  guerrillas  in  Korea  reflects  an  apparentfail- 
ure  to  correlate  UN  objectives  properly,  the  limited  capabilities  of  guerrilla 
forces  In  general  andof  Lhe  Koreans  in  particular,  andthe  various  adverse  con- 
ditions that  militated  against  Lheir  profitable  employment. 

8.  During  the  period  from  May  19SI  lo  the  cease-fire  in  July  1953  the 
partisans  reported  some  4445  actions.  These  were  distributed  by  type  as  fol- 
lows, where  "other  activities''  includes  attacks  on  communication  facilities  and 
distribution  of  psywar  leaflets.  Intelligence  reports,  a by-product  of  many  of  the 
actions,  are  not  included. 


Type  of  action 

Percentage 
oi  icnal 
acUobs 

Type  of  action 

Percentage 
□1  total 
aettotua 

Attacks  OD  enemy  troops 

4S.3 

Attacks  on  supplies  and 

Attacks  on  transpcrtE 

13.1 

storage 

5.1 

IdtelLlgcoae  actlvUicg 

10,^ 

Attacks  on  tactical 

Attacks  Ob  civil 

^dmibistratLcn 

4.3 

admirdstratiOb 

7.9 

Nava] -gunfire  adjustment 

4.3 

1 Other  sotivltieB 

5,4 
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9,  Claims  for  material  captured  or  destroyed  and  casualties  inflicted  are 
open  to  question.  The  fiy;uresfar  casual  ties  inflicted  probably  are  3 to  10  times 
too  Mghi  and  further,  many  of  the  killed  and  wounded  were  civilians.  However, 
the  data  on  claims  for  the  12  months  ending  July  1953  are  as  follows: 


Category 

Number  ! 

Category 

Number 

Casualties  inflicted 
iMar  51  to  Jul  53} 

69,000 

1 

Boats 

195 

Weapons 

5,000 

Bridges 

80 

Ammunition,  cases 

2,000 

Railroad  track,  It 

495 

Vehicles 

2,700 

Food,  tons 

3,aoD 

Buildings 

2,200 

j Farm  animal  @ 

1 

2,400 

ftE  C OM  Ml  ND  ATIONS 

1.  All  Army  officers,  particularly  those  of  field  grade  or  above,  should  be 
given  more  indoctrination  in  the  principles  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  apply. 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  expanding  Army  doctrine  on  guerrilla 
warfare  to  cover  more  explicitly  operations  in  limited  wars, 

3.  In  addition  to  their  general  training  in  guerrilla  warfare  Army  person- 
nel assigned  to  work  with  foreign  nationals  in  guerrilla  operations  should  be 
given  special  training  in  the  language,  habits,  customs,  culture,  etc.,  of  the  na- 
tionals with  whom  they  are  to  work. 
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SETTING* 


UN  partisan  warfare  in  Korea  was  conducted  under  unusual  circumstances, 
which  affected  the  possible  uses,  tactics,  and  effects  of  partisan  forces.  The 
influence  of  these  factors  cannot  be  measured,  but  their  importance  was  af- 
firmed by  observers  and  participants  of  the  campaign  and  became  increasingly 
obvious  in  the  course  of  this  study.  They  should  be  emphasized  at  the  outset 
as  basic  conditions  of  the  partisan  campaign  largely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
local  military  command.  These  factors  are  tal  the  cross-cultural  situation  in 
which  the  US  Army  operated,  fb)  the  levels  of  training  and  eiiperience  in  avail- 
able US  personnel,  fc)  the  character  of  the  enemy’s  rear -area  controls,  and 
fd)  the  limits  placed  on  UN  objectives  and  Eighth  Army  military  operations, 

Cross-Cultural  Situation 

The  partisan  forces,  composed  of  North  Koreans  who  had  escaped  to  UN 
territory,  were  products  of  a culture  that  is  extremely  different  from  the 
American,  and  extremely  different  from  the  cultures  about  which  Americans 
have  considerable  reliable  or  systematic  knowledge.  What  is  more,  those 
Americans  selected  to  deal  with  the  partisans  were  not  particularly  knowledge- 
able about  Korea  and  the  Koreans.  This  unfamUiarity  with  Korean  culture  was 
considered  a serious  handicap  by  many  of  the  US  personnel  involved  in  the  cam- 
paign. It  was  especially  obvious  in  the  case  of  language  but  also  obvious  in  the 
case  of  less  easily  definable  <iuaiiti0s  of  psychology  and  modes  of  behavior. 

Such  a handicap  is  serious  in  partisan  warfare  of  the  sort  undertaken  in 
Korea.  Partisans  are  not  organized  regular  troops;  in  this  instance  they  were 
not  even  the  remnants  of  regular  troops.  Control  over  them  had  to  be  exercised 
largely  by  persuasion  and  example,  on  the  premise  that  their  activities  were 
voluntary  and  the  traditional  procedures  of  organized  military  discipline  did 
not  apply.  This  called  for  intimate  understanding  of  the  partisans  on  the  part 
of  those  in  positions  of  outside  direction,  supervision,  and  advice.  Nevertheless, 
American  officers  and  men  in  such  positions  were  obliged  to  try  to  influence 
alien  groups  whom  they  did  not  know,  with  whom  they  could  not  communicate 
with  accuracy  or  ease,  and  whose  thoughts  and  actions  they  often  found  myste- 
rious and  unpredictable.  Such  a situation  weakened  the  Army’s  ability  to  con- 
trol the  partisans  for  the  accomplishment  of  UN  purposes. ( A pps  A,  B,C,  and  E.) 

Training  and  Experience  of  US  Personnel 

Closely  related  to  the  lack  of  preparation  of  U3  personnel  for  the  cross- 
cultural  situation  was  the  general  scarcity  of  guerrilla  warfare  training  or  ex- 
perience in  the  personnel  available.  The  organizational  arrangements  estab- 
lished for  the  partisan  campaign  required  a majority  of  the  US  personnel  to 
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perfcrm  headquarters^  duties  of  administration^  supply^  communications ^ and 
the  like  that  could  be  performed  adequately  by  officers  and  men  with  conven- 
tional US  Army  backgrounds.  Command-  or  ope  rating -level  duties^  on  the 
other  hand,  were  extremely  important  and  required  considerable  familiarity 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  guerrilla  warfare.  A sufficient  mimber  of 
specialized  persot\nel  with  the  necessary  qualifications  were  not  generally 
available  until  late  in  the  campaign  and  this  fact  limited  what  was  or  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  effort. 

Enemy  Rear-Area  Controls 

The  enemy  against  whom  the  partisan  forces  were  employed  was  Commu- 
nist in  theory  and  practice.  He  attempted  to  maintain  totalitarian  control  of  the 
territory  he  possessed  and  his  techniques  for  doing  so  were  well  developed. 
Although  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  regime 
existed  in  North  Korea^  the  enemy close  supervision  over  the  population  was 
such  that  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  in  action  or  behavior  tended  to  be 
risky  and  futile.  He  was  thus  in  position  to  take  both  preventive  and  punitive 
action  against  dissident  elements  in  general.  Moreover^  because  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience  in  paramilitary  warfare^  he  was  probably  unusually 
adept  at  counter  measures  to  guerrilla  activity.  In  view  of  the  opportunity  to 
establish  Communist  rule  in  North  Korea  for  almost  5 years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  enemy  was  undoubtedly  a formidable  opponent  in  respect 
to  partisan  warfare.^ 

The  main  effect  of  such  capabilities  in  the  enemy  would  presumably  be  to 
limit  the  success  of  the  partisans  in  creating,  jnaintainingj  or  broadening  Lheir 
base  in  popular  support;  to  restrict  the  types  of  operations  that  the  partisans 
could  undertake;  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  operating;  and  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  or  significance  of  results.  {Apps  A^  B,  and  C-) 

Limits  on  UN  Objectives  and  Eighth  Army  Operations 

During  the  last  2 years  of  the  Korean  War  the  major  UN  objective  in 
Korea  was  the  achievement  of  a cease -lire.  The  Eighth  Army  mission  became 
active  defense  of  positions  held  in  the  general  area  of  the  38th  Parallel;  full- 
scale  prosecution  of  the  war  became  a secondary  possibility,  and  both  sides 
settled  down  to  limited -objective  warfare  along  a comparatively  static  front. 
This  situation  was  bound  to  affect  the  partisan  campaign  in  several  important 
ways: 

(a)  The  static  military  situation  oil  but  obviated  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tBJit  use  of  behind -the -Lines  irregulars  in  modern  warfare;  the  prospect 
that  the  partisans  could  be  employed  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  direct  conjunction 
with  conventional  military  operations. 

(b)  Because  it  relaxed  pressure  on  the  enemy^s  front*  Ihe  development  of 
a static  MLR  enabled  him  to  bolster  his  coastal  and  rear -area  zone  defenses 
and  to  strengthen  his  security  measures  generally.  This  factor*  together  with 
the  application  of  Communist  techniques  of  control,  may  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  partisan  operations  remained  confined 
to  relatively  small  and  minor  portions  of  North  Korea  throughout  the  war, 
(Apps  A*  B,  and  C.) 
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ic)  It  ia  likely  that  the  limited  character  of  UN  military  objectives^  once 
it  became  apparent^  reduced  the  operating  incentives  and  morale  of  many  of  the 
partisans^  After  the  cease-fire  negotiations  ^ere  under  way  UN  aims  couLd  be 
interpreted  as  implying  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  on  the  battlefield  to  lib- 
erate North  Korea  by  conquest.  To  the  extent,  thereforPp  that  Ihe  partisans 
were  strongly  motivated  patriots  for  whom  a united  non -Communist  Korea  was 
a deeply  felt  goalp  thoir  hopes  and  expectations  must  have  deteriorated  (App  D)* 
The  extent  to  which  partisan  operating  incentives  were  associated  with  these 
particular  goals  ig  known  only  Indirectly ^ and  by  inference.  It  is  assumed^  how- 
ever, that  behind -the -lines  partisan  activity  is  hazardous  and  requires  strong 
incentives,  the  more  so  because  it  is  voluntary,  IT  such  incentives  were  weakened 
by  the  partisans'  disappointment  in  their  UN  allies  on  the  one  hand  and  by  a 
reduction  in  their  expectations  for  the  future  on  the  other,  it  would  hardly  be 
surprising  if  their  potential  was  seriously  affected. 

Though  largely  beyond  the  control  of  local  military  command,  these  back- 
ground factors  played  an  Important  part  in  shaping  the  partisan  campaign.  Their 
combined  elfect  tended  to  limit  the  c^abiUty  of  the  US  Army  to  wage  partisan 
warfare  in  Korea  and  to  reduce  the  potential  gains  from  partisan  operations.  In 
these  respects  the  conditions  of  the  Korean  War  did  not  favor  the  traditional 
pattern  of  guerrilla  operations  with  which  the  US  Army  is  familiar. 

nOLE  07  THK  ARMY 

The  decision  to  organize,  support,  and  direct  large  partisan  forces  for 
overt  combat  activities  in  the  enemy  rear  called  for  (a)  formulation  of  objec- 
tives, policies^  and  plans  for  the  employment  of  those  forces  In  accordance 
with  their  capabilities  and  with  the  command's  over-all  mission  in  Korea; 

(b)  establishment  of  organizational  arrangernents  that  would  maximize  reali- 
zation of  the  objectives  set;  and  (c)  definition  of  the  status  of  these  irregular 
forces  in  relation  to  the  US  Army  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  ROK  civil  and 
military  authorities  on  the  other.  These  steps,  of  course^  are  prerequisites 
to  successful  partisan  operations.  They  require  early  attention  on  the  part  of 
employers  of  partisan  forces,  but  they  also  require  periodic  adjustment  and 
modification  as  altering  circurnstances  dictate.  This  memorandum,  therefore, 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the  UN  Command's  solution 
to  these  questions. 

Command  Objectives 

Eighth  Army  was  faced  quite  unexpectedly  and  without  significant  prepa- 
ration with  the  decision  as  to  whether  and  how  to  use  partisan  forces  on  a large 
scale.  The  forces  appeared  in  the  &pace  of  a few  weeks  as  eemtorgani^ed  and 
partly  armed  bands  of  pro-UN  irregulars,  some  10,000  strong,  escaping  from 
enemy  territory  after  the  Chinese  Communist  Forces  fCCF)  reconquest  o(  North 
Korea.  Thousands  made  a fighting  retreat  to  the  coastlines ^ whence  they  took 
refuge  on  friendly-held  islands;  others  crossed  to  the  UN  side  of  the  MLR.  They 
represented  themselves  as  willing  and  eager  to  resume  combat  operations  behind 
enemy  lines  If  provided  arms  and  supplies,  and  Eighth  Army  decided  to  support 
and  direct  them  |App  A). 
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At  the  tiine  of  this  decision  the  CCF  offensive  had  been  checked  and  EighLh 
Army  had  counterattacked.  The  chief  military  prospect,  fhereforCj  was  intense 
combat  p and  there  was  every  ejqiectatlon  at  inUitary  levels  that  another  general 
UN  offensive  would  be  mounted. 

The  decision  to  utilize  the  partisans  was  clearly  associated  with  this  ex- 
pectation. The  partisans  were  to  prepare  for  tactical  Interdiction  and  harass- 
ment of  the  enemy  rear  in  direct  conjunction  with  a large-scale  Eighth  Army 
offensive.  In  the  manner  indicated  by  unconventional  warfare  doctrine^  they 
were  to  establish  themselves  behind  enemy  lines,  ready  lo  act  when  needed  as 
an  auxiliary  arm  of  the  regular  forces. 

The  cease-fire  negotiations  intervened  and  the  anticipated  ofiensive  did 
not  materialize.  Indeed^  the  possibility  of  it  materializing  gradually  receded 
as  hope  increased  that  an  acceptable  armistice  could  be  negotiated  and  as  the 
enemy  build-up  of  front-line  defenses  raised  the  force  requirements  for  such 
an  offensive.  Finally^  toward  the  end  of  the  war^  the  probability  that  such  an 
offensive  would  occur  seemed  negligible. 

None  of  the  evidence  canvassed  shows  a general  reappraisal  of  objectives 
for  the  partisan  forces  in  latter  1961  (when  the  basic  change  in  the  character 
of  the  war  became  apparent),  either  by  Eighth  Armyp  which  directed  the  parti- 
sans until  December  1951,  or  by  the  theater  agencies^  which  assumed  responsi- 
bility thereafter.  Without  an  over -all  plan  the  partisans  developed  a pattern  of 
loosely  coordinated  small -acale  shallow-penetration  raids,  nearly  all  launched 
from  islands  on  which  they  were  secure,  and  nearly  all  in  coastal  sectors  of 
minor  military  significance  in  Hwanghae  Province  (Apps  A and  B). 

If  such  a pattern  of  operations  reflected  a distinct  mission,  it  seems  to  have 
been  tacitly  accepted  rather  than  authorized  specifically  by  higher  command. 

When  in  early  1953  detailed  over -all  plans  for  partisan  warfare  were  finally 
formulated,  the  primary  goal  was  stated  as  that  of  tying  down  as  many  enemy 
troops  as  possible  in  rear-area  security  activities.^  The  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  accomplish  this  objective  were.  In  the  main,  the  very  methods 
the  parttsans  had  been  employing.  They  were  merely  to  be  spread  to  more  stra- 
tegic areauG  of  North  Korea.  In  terms  of  the  commandos  over -all  mission  such 
operations  would  presumably  have  value  if  they  helped  maintain  strong  military 
pressure  against  the  enemy  during  the  armistice  talks  (Apps  A,  B,  and  E). 

Between  the  early  1951  objective  and  the  early  1953  plans  is  a £-year 
period  in  which  objectives  were  not  explicit  and  the  partisans  constituted  at 
best  a strategic  weawn  employed  in  general  harassment  of  the  enemy  rear. 

Yet  in  the  fall  of  1953  top-level  decisions  were  made  to  quadruple  the  partisan 
forces  to  a planned  peak  of  40,000  men.  The  expansion  was  abruptly  halted  in 
the  spring  of  1953,  long  before  the  peak  was  attained  but  not  before  the  recruit- 
ing program  undertaken  in  South  Korea  had  enrolled,  by  questionable  methods^ 
thousands  of  Koreans  of  questionable  motivation  (App  B).* 

In  retrospect  the  decisions  to  quadruple  partisan  strength  could  not  have 
been  based  on  a realistic  appraisal  of  the  relation  between  Korean  ci re um stances p 
partisan  capabilities,  and  the  commandos  broad  objectives;  the  measures  taken 
to  expand  the  forces  suggest  a serious  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  role  and  nature 
of  incentives  in  guerrilla  warfare  personnel.  When  the  partisan  campaign  was 
reevaluated  in  the  spring  of  1953  and  considerable  attention  was  given  to  these 

* Da c umrnt-cd  tbrou^K  iilcrvicwfl  with  various  R2-10  ^n^y  ^Jnit  pcracnnel  October  53  and  JflTHfcftry  54. 
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questions  p steps  were  immediately  taken  to  stabilize  Lhe  size  oi  the  force  p prune 
its  personnel^  and  improve  controls/  Together  with  the  formulation  of  concrete 
plans,  these  actions  represented  a complete  reversal  of  previous  procedure  and 
Intent  with  respect  to  the  campaign  (Apps  B and  C), 

Organisational  Arrangements 

The  partisan  operations  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  were  first 
organized  under  a special  division  of  Eighth  Army/  At  the  end  of  1951^ 
however,  control  was  shifted  directly  from  G3  Eighth  Array  to  G2  theater/ 

The  principal  motive  for  the  shift  of  control  to  G2  theater  seems  to  have  con- 
cerned partisan  operations  only  incidentally.  By  this  time  the  original  (covert) 
mission  of  the  partisans  was  tacitly  forgctteu^  and  the  changed  pattern  of  their 
operations  (harassment)  appeared  to  have  been  interfering  with  (and  to  have 
been  of  less  Importance  than)  other  behind^the- lines  activities.  Hence  the  de- 
cision to  centralize  all  unconventional  warfare  activities  associated  with  the 
Korean  War  in  a single  headquarters  at  theater  level. 

Besides  creating  a single  theater  headquarters  for  unconventional  warfare 
activities  the  reorganization  called  for  staff  direction  of  those  activities  by  G2. 

In  this  respect  the  reorganization  was  at  variance  with  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed in  Army  doctrine,  as  expressed  in  FM  31-21  and  based  on  World  War  II 
experience.  That  doctrine  holds  that  unconventional  warfare  activities,  including 
guerrilla  operations,  should  be  directed  by  a distinct  special  staffs  rather  than 
by  G2  and  G3  (App  A), 

Tn  view  of  what  the  partisans  were  encouraged  and  permitted  to  do  in  Korea 
during  most  of  1952  and  1953,  primary  integration  with  G2  in  contravention  of 
standard  doctrine  does  not  appear  inappropriaten  However,  had  the  original  mis- 
sion of  the  partisans  been  continued  in  fact,  such  departure  from  the  FM  31^21 
organizational  doctrine  would  not  only  have  been  unnecessary*  it  would  actually 
have  been  undesirable.  Under  such  circumstances  partisan  activity  would  have 
necessarily  emphasized  carefully  planned  covert -type  operations  related  to  the 
operational  plans  of  Eighth  Army,  which  could  easily  have  been  coordinated  with 
behind -the -line a intelligence  activities  through  normal  staff  procedures. 

Status  of  Partisans 

Experience  with  irregular  forces  shows  that  their  status  during  and  after 
hostilities  can  be  a serious  problem  and  one  that  therefore  requires  urgent 
attention  on  the  part  of  their  employers.  In  Korea,  where  the  political  aspects 
of  the  conflict  were  especially  prominent  at  military  levels^  the  relation  of  the 
partisans  to  the  US  Army  and  to  the  ROK  Government  proved  to  be  a trouble- 
some matter,  largely  because  the  question  had  been  left  unresolved.  The 
vagueness  of  the  partisans^  status  prior  to  the  cease-fire  affected  not  only  Lhe 
US  Army's  relations  with  the  ROK  Government  but  also  the  operating  incentives 
of  the  partisans  themselves. 

From  Lhe  US  Army^s  standpoint  the  partisans  were  alien  irregulars  who 
had  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  its  control.  They  were  combat  forces^ 
taut  they  were  inducted  into  no  army  and  no  general  oath  was  required  of  them. 
The  actions  incorporating  them  into  the  UN  military  effort  were  taken  unilat- 
erally and  without  defining  a legal  or  military  status  acceptable  to  ROK  author - 
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ities.  Individual  service  records,  of  the  sort  that  vfould  register  participation 
in  the  campaign  and  thus  assure  recognition  of  contributions  to  the  UN  cause, 
were  not  maintained.  Even  when  the  recruiting  campaign  of  late  1952  and  1953 
enrolled  thousands  0/  South  Koreans  subject  bo  SOK  civil  jurisdiction,  the  status 
of  the  new  personnel  was  not  clearly  defined.  Not  until  friction  with  ROK  au- 
thorities over  ihe  recruiting  program  became  serious  and  the  question  of  post- 
armistice  disposition  of  the  partisans  became  ironiinent  were  the  necessary 
steps  taken  to  clarify  and  regularize  partisan  status.  By  this  time  such  a 
cl'^Hfication  required  high-level  negotiations  with  the  ROK  Government, 
negotiations  that  were  beset  with  considerable  difficulty. 

ROK  authorities  were  ultimately  given  a measure  of  influence  in  adminis- 
trative /though  not  operational)  matters,  and  they  agreed  to  recognize  the  parti- 
sans as  members  of  a special  combat  force  under  the  US  Army.^  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  reason  why  this  was  not  done  at  the  outset  of  the 
campaign,  nor  does  it  appear  that  operational  effectiveness  would  have  been 
jeopardized.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  aitibiguity  of  status  had  a dele- 
terious effect  on  the  ability  of  US  personnel  to  control  the  partisans,  and  on 
the  nature  of  partisan  motivations  (Apps  C and  D).  After  it  had  become  clear 
that  UK  objectives  were  limited  the  partisans  had  little  reason  to  hope  for  the 
liberation  of  their  homes  in  North  Korea,  In  the  south,  where  they  were  offi- 
cially unrecognized  (except  perhaps  as  lawless  and  not  necessarily  loyal  ele- 
ments), they  had  a good  reason  to  be  apprehensive  about  their  future.  It  would 
seem  that  any  substitute  for  the  incentive  of  liberation  would  have  required  at 
least  their  acceptance  by  the  ROK  Government  and  assurances  from  it  about 
their  treatment  when  demobilized.  The  acceptance  and  assurances  were  not 
forlhcoming  at  a time  when  they  might  have  had  a bearing  on  operations;  and 
they  were  not  forthcoming  in  time  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  thousands  of  par- 
tisans when  faced  with  the  loss  of  their  cause  and  imminent  draft  into  the  ROK 
Army  (App  D). 

With  Ihe  incentive  of  liberation  made  inoperative  by  policy  considerations 
and  considerations  of  honor  and  prestige  negated  by  Ihe  ambiguity  of  their  status, 
why  did  the  partisans  operate  at  all?  One  answer  is  that  Ihey  operated  from 
secure  bases  in  UN  territory,  where  they  could  live  approximately  normal  ci- 
vilian lives.  They  had  developed  a pattern  of  operations  that  involved  sporadic 
rather  than  contiifuous  hazard,  and  in  which  casualties  sustained  were  not  ex- 
cessive. Another  is  that  iheir  standard  of  living,  which  depended  on  booty  and 
on  US  supply  grants,  was  well  above  that  of  ROK  soldiers  or  civilians.  Indeed, 
since  supply  grants  varied  with  the  US  officers’  estimates  of  each  unit’s  accom- 
plishments, it  appears  that  the  partisans  came  to  be  motivated  chiefly  by  the 
prospect  of  material  reward.  In  guerrilla  warfare  experience,  material  reward 
is  considered  an  unreliable  incentive  at  best,  and,  although  it  has  a place  in 
operational  arrangements,  excessive  reliance  on  it  is  considered  inadvisable 
(App  B). 


pahtisam  operations 

The  partisan  forces  varied  in  strength  from  6000  to  7000  men  in  the  spring 
of  1951  to  more  than  22,000  in  the  spring  of  1953.  They  were  organized  in  units 
of  varying  size  and  designation,  each  under  its  own  leaders,  and  usually  each  with 
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oite  or  more  US  officers  and  men  assigned  as  advisers  and  staff  aides.  Each 
unit  tended  to  t>e  a separate  entity,  with  over -all  leadership  and  direction  pro- 
vided by  superior  US  headquarters. 

These  units  were  based  on  friendly-held  islands  off  the  coasts  of  North 
Korea,  principally  along  the  periphery  of  Hwanghae  Province  in  the  west.  Each 
unit  was  assigned  operating  areas  on  the  mainland  and  attempted  to  maintain 
some  bases  in  these  areas,  but  in  general  the  interior -based  partisans  consti- 
tuted a small  fraction  of  the  total  at  any  given  time.  Unlihe  traditional  guerrilla 
forces,  therefore,  these  partisans  were  situated  in  friendly  territory  in  which 
they  were  comparatively  secure  and  to  which  the  patron  forces  had  direct  access 
(Apps  B,  C,  and  DK 

Combat  Actions 

Between  May  1951  and  the  cease-fire  in  July  1963,  the  partisans  reported 
4445  individual  actions.  The  average  number  of  actions  increased  from  101  per 
month  in  1951  to  221  per  month  in  the  period  January  1952  to  April  1953.  During 
the  last  months  of  the  war,  as  the  cease-fire  approached,  this  figure  dropped  to 
161  per  month. 

Nearly  all  actions  took  place  in  western  and  southern  Hwanghae,  the  area 
within  closest  striking  distance  of  the  islands  on  which  most  of  the  partisans 
were  based.  Ninety-three  and  seven-tenths  percent  of  all  the  actions  reported 
were  in  this  area.  Only  5 percent  of  the  actions  took  place  in  the  coastal  areas 
to  the  north,  and  only  1.3  percent  took  place  on  the  east  coast.  The  relative 
geographical  distribution  of  these  actions  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Analysis  of  the  location  of  these  actions  shows  that  even  those  that  appear 
to  have  taken  place  in  noncoastal  areas,  such  as  those  in  the  YC  and  BT  grid 
squares  in  Fig.  2,  were  concentrated  near  the  coast.  Moreover,  the  concentra- 
tion of  actions  in  western  and  southern  Hwanghae  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased as  the  campaign  continued.  This  is  especially  significant  because  this 
concentration  occurred  in  spite  of  the  desire  expressed  to  spread  the  effort  to 
broader  and  more  Important  parts  of  North  Korea. 

The  main  types  of  actions  conducted,  in  order  of  frequency,  were  attacks 
on  enemy  troops  {49.3  percent),  attacks  on  vehicles  and  transport  facilities 
(13.1  percent),  intelligence  actions  {10.6  percent),  attacks  on  civil  adminstra- 
tlon  facilities  and  personnel  (7.9  percent),  attacks  on  supply  and  storage  facil- 
ities (6,1  percent),  attacks  on  tactical  installations  (4.3  percent),  and  naval 
gunfire  adjustment  (4.3  percent).  During  the  campaign  the  relative  proportion 
of  attacks  on  enemy  troops  increased,  as  did  attacks  on  civil  administration 
and  intelligence  actions.  Attacks  on  tactical  in  stall  at  ions,  supplies  and  storage, 
and  naval  gunfire  adjustment  declined,  while  the  relative  number  of  attacks  on 
transport  remained  approximately  the  same. 

Partisans  tended  to  operate  in  fairly  small  groups.  According  to  reports 
for  the  j;>eriod  May  1962  to  July  1963,  92  percent  of  the  actions  were  conducted 
by  groups  of  59  men  or  less  and  74  percent  were  conducted  by  groups  of  25  or 
less.  Only  2.6  percent  were  conducted  by  groups  of  more  than  199  men.  A 
study  of  actions  reported  for  six  selected  months  showed  that  attacks  on  enemy 
troops  and  tactical  Installations  tended  to  employ  more  men  than  other  types 
of  actions  (Apps  A,  B,  C,  and  D). 

A special  analysis  was  made  of  approximately  600  actions  that  took  place 
in  three  separate  months— of  these,  22  percent  were  ambushes  of  enemy  troops 
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Fig,  1 — -Percortages  of  Pc^rtis^T^  Actions  liy  Grid  Mcy  1951  lo  July  1953 
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or  vehicles,  34  percent  were  meeting  engagements  with  enemy  troops,  and  44 
percent  were  raids  of  various  types.  It  was  found  that  ambushes  of  enemy 
troops  produced  twice  as  many  casualties  in  the  attacking  group  per  partisan 
as  meeting  engagements  with  enemy  troops*  and  that  ambushes  with  mines 
creased  casualties  from  25  to  50  percent  over  ambushes  wilhout  mines-  It  was 
also  found  that  small  groups  of  partisans  were  relatively  more  successful  in 
terms  of  casualties  inflicted  per  parfisaup  with  the  most  succesafui  being  the 
U to  5 -man  groups  and  the  least  successful  the  very  large  groups  (App  E). 


Fig.  2— Activna  in  Internal  Hwanghne  Gridi  YC  and  BTj  Morch  1952  to  June  i9S3 


A direct  comparison  of  the  activities  of  interior -based  as  against  island- 
based  partisan  groups  was  possible  only  for  4 months  (April*  May*  June,  and 
July)  of  1953.  According  to  the  reports  interior -based  partisans  conducted 
ten  times  as  many  actions  per  man  as  were  conducted  by  the  remainder  of  the 
force.  This  comparison  does  not»  however*  allow  for  island-based  partisans 
not  utilized  in  operations*  and  perhaps  merely  corroborates  Ihe  reports  that 
the  rate  of  utiiiaatton  was  iow.  Interior -based  operating  groups  tended  to  be 
somewhat  smaller  than  island- based  groups,  and  directed  a larger  proportion  of 
their  actions  against  civil  administration  and  transport  targets  (Apps  A*B,  andC). 

In  addition  to  the  island-  and  interior -based  actions  a small  number  of 
airborne  operations  were  conducted.  Between  March  1951  and  April  1953  a 
tcTlal  of  4D  teams^  consisting  of  389  men  in  all*  were  air-dropped  in  22  separate 
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operations.  The  mission  of  nine  operations  4 as  to  sabotage  raii  and  highway 
trEilftc;  the  mission  of  three  was  to  establish  guerrilla  bases,  The  operations 
apparently  failed  and  most  of  the  men  were  lost,  but  the  dearth  of  after- action 
data  does  not  permit  productive  analysis  of  the  causes  of  failure  (Apps  A,B,  andE). 

Two  other  types  of  activity  were  conducted  as  by-products  of  the  partisans’ 
behind -the -lines  operations:  an  undetermined  quantity  of  intelligence  data  was 
collected  and  submitted  to  UN  forces;  and  a Large  number  of  psychological  war- 
fare leaflets,  some  specially  designed,  were  distributed  in  enemy  territory. 

Results 

The  partisan  actions  produced  three  main  types  of  measurable  results; 
casualties  were  infUcted,  materiel  was  captured  or  destroyed,  and  the  enemy 
was  caused  to  employ  troops  in  counterparlisan  security  activities. 

Between  March  1951  and  the  cease-fire  in  July  19&3  partisans  reported 
that  they  inflicted  69,034  casualties.  This  figure  Includes  only  those  casualties 
claimed  as  a result  of  direct  partisan  action,  and  does  not  include  oaeualties 
claimed  as  a result  of  air  strikes  or  naval  gunfire  cal  led  for  by  partisans  (AppE), 
Casualties  claimed  per  action  averaged  15.5  for  the  period  May  1951  to  July  1953. 
However,  the  average  declined  from  19,2  per  action  in  1951,  to  14.5  in  1952  and 
early  1953,  and  then  to  9.6  after  April  1953.  Regular  figures  on  casualties  sus- 
tained by  partisans  were  available  only  for  1952  and  1953.  For  this  period, how- 
ever, the  exchange  ratio  was  15.3  casualties  inflicted  per  casualty  sustained  in 
l952ondearly  1953,  and  10. 5 for  the  last  4 months  of  the  campaign  (A  pps  A,  B,  andC), 

These  casualty  claims  are  unevaluated  and  their  reliability  is  questionable. 

It  is  welt  known  that  battle  casualties  in  general  have  often  been  overestimated— 
because  of  duplication  arising  from  the  “fog  of  battle,"  because  of  exaggeration 
due  to  the  emotional  impact  of  battle,  because  of  desires  to  inflate  the  measures 
of  success  in  battle,  etc.  Studies  in  World  War  II  and  in  Korea  on  tank  casualty 
claims  have  revealed  a persistent  overestimation  for  both  air  and  ground  forces 
by  factors  of  7 to  9,  for  example,  and  personnel  casualties  inflicted  have  fre- 
quently been  inflated  by  a factor  oI  3.®  No  studies  are  available  that  have  de- 
veloped the  pattern  of  exaggeration  fif  anyl  for  partisan-type  actions,  but  given 
the  complexity  of  partisan  actions  and  specific  motivations  toward  inflated 
claims  the  casualties  reported  by  the  Korean  partisans  are  probably  high. 

Based  on  battle  experience  this  might  be  on  the  order  of  factors  from  3 to  10, 
Discounting  al  these  ratios  would  reduce  the  number  of  casualties  inflicted  by 
partisans  to  TOGO  to  23,GQO,  with  15,000  as  the  median  figure. 

Partisans  also  reported  destroying  or  capturing  a large  variety  and  quantity 
of  enemy  materiel.  In  the  period  June  1952  to  June  1953,  for  example,  they  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  approximately  5000  weapons,  460,000  rounds  and  2000  cases 
of  ammunition,  2700  vehicles,  2400  farm  animals,  3800  tons  of  food,  2200  mili- 
tary and  civilian  buildings,  195  boats,  80  bridges,  and  496  feet  of  railroad  track. 
About  half  the  weapons,  nearly  half  the  ammunition,  one-third  of  the  animals, 
and  5 percent  of  the  food  were  reported  as  captured,  the  balance  as  destroyed. 
These  figures  may  be  subject  to  some  such  discounting  factor  as  that  used  above 
with  respect  to  casualties. 

A third  type  of  measurable  result  of  partisan  operations  was  the  rede- 
ployment of  enemey  troops,  which  was  the  chief  objective  of  the  last  stages  of 
the  partisan  campaign.  Analysis  has  shown  that  enemy  coastal  and  zonal  forces 
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in  western  Korea  (the  operating  area  of  most  partisans^  did  increase  during  the 
war,  and  at  a rate  greater  Lhan  the  increase  in  general  rear -area  reserves.  In 
the  months  immediately  following  the  period  of  most  rapid  increase  in  partisan 
activity— late  1952— enemy  west  coastal  defense  strength  increased  sharpiy* 
Furthermore,  the  increase  in  partisan  strength  in  late  1952  was  followed  by 
additional  increases  in  enemy  coastal  defense  forces,  at  a moment  when  the 
enemy  might  have  anticipated  a further  acceleration  of  partisan  activity.  Be- 
tween October  1951  and  July  1953  the  total  increase  of  enemy  troops  apparently 
engaged  in  coastal  and/or  zonal  defense  in  khe  west  amounted  to  more  lhan 

135.000  men  (App  E). 

The  eictent  to  which  the  partisan  campaign  was  a contributory  cause  of  this 
increase  in  enemy  security  forces  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  conclusively. 
If  troop  augmentations  north  of  the  city  of  Pyongyang  are  eliminated  as  unlikely 
to  have  been  caused  by  partisan  activity,  the  enemy  troop  increase  is  only  about 

48.000  men.  The  latter  figure  is  still  generous  since  it  includes  troop  increases 
outside  the  main  operating  areas.  If  enemy  troops  in  the  coastal  and/or  zonal 
defense  In  Hwanghae  west  and  south  of  Sariwon  are  considered  (covering  the 
ma}or  operating  areas),  the  net  increase  was  something  over  30,000  men. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  together  with  the  timing  of  the  enemy  troop 
increases,  it  is  conceivable  that  between  20,000  and  50,000  enemy  troops  were 
redeployed  and  that  partisan  activity  was  a major  contributory  cause  of  the 
redeployment. 


COST  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PARTISAN  CAMPAIGN 

The  partisan  campaign  consumed  resources  that  might  have  been  employed 
in  alternative  uses,  but  it  also  accomplished  results  that  might  not  have  been 
achieved  without  it.  What  did  the  US  “spend"  to  gain  those  results,  and  what 
was  their  military  value  to  the  command  in  Korea? 

Cost 

Partisan  forces  are  normally  expected  to  be  self-sustaining  to  a consid- 
erable degree,  and  Eighth  Army's  initial  policy  was  one  of  frugality  in  furnish- 
ing arms  and  equipment.  This  policy  Was  abandoned,  however,  and  the  partisan 
forces  ultimately  became  almost  completely  dependent  on  UN  forces  for  logis- 
tical support.  Since  the  partisans  were  based  on  friendly -held  islands  to  which 
UN  forces,  with  command  of  air  and  sea,  had  comparatively  easy  access,  this 
dependence  did  not  prove  to  be  a serious  problem.  The  evidence  at  hand  does 
not  show  that  partisans  generally  experienced  shortages  of  food,  weapons,  am- 
munition, or  transport.  As  guerrillas,  they  were  probably  unusually  well 
supported.* 

The  chief  logistical  problem  appears  to  have  been  supply  control.  In  late 
1951  issue  of  supplies  was  ad  hoc,  without  provision  for  accountability.  A series 
of  attempts  was  made  in  1952  to  regularize  this  situation  and  finally  an  arrange- 
ment was  instituted  that  was  a compromise  between  unsuper vised  ad  hoc  issue 

*Ekcc7iI  lor  the  greater  port  of  , durinf;  which  Fi^hth  Arcny  policy  that  of  kcEpin^  pailiBaa  aup- 
ply  at  a iniAiintitn.  partly  aa  an  incentive  for  the  pnrliaans  to  raid  iKe  mainlaad  for  suppliea.  partly  aa  a reault 
of  the  cxij;eneiei<  of  the  total  militaTy  aituation  at  (hat  time- 
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under  blanket  aulhorizattone  and  standard  table -of -allowance  (TAl  methods. 

This  apparently  met  the  situation  reasonably  well  (Apps  A,  B,  and  C). 

A second  problem  with  respect  to  supply  involved  the  practice  of  using 
supply  grants  to  the  partisans  as  a sanction.  Supplies  issued  to  partisans  were 
more  or  less  generous  according  to  US  regimental  commanders'  and  advisers' 
estimates  of  the  unit's  effectiveness  in  operations.  These  estimates  had  to  be 
based  on  partisan  reports  of  operations  conducted  and  results  obtained^  which 
the  US  officers  (who  rarely  accompanied  the  partisans)  were  not  in  position  to 
evaluate  adequately.  Excessive  reliance  on  supply  grants  as  a control  In  the 
absence  of  objective  means  for  evaluating  actions  provided  partisans  with  an 
Incentive  to  pad  their  head  counts  and  to  exaggerate  or  falsify  after -act ion  re- 
ports. The  practice  in  Korea  was  almost  certainly  wasteful,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  it  led  to  more  effective  reports  rather  than  more  effective  actions,  in- 
creased the  costs  to  the  US  without  commensurate  gain  [App  B). 

The  cost  of  this  operation  included  the  cost  of  maintaining  some  200  to  300 
US  military  personnel  plus  the  direct  out-of-pocket  cost  of  materiel  and  supplies 
furnished  the  partisans,  tto  complete  or  systematic  analysis  is  available  aS  to 
direct  costs;  however,  estimates  of  the  costs  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  some 
services  were  obtained  for  19S2  and  1953,  These  estimates  cover  the  major 
costs  of  the  effort  and , although  not  complete,  probably  suffice  to  provide  a rough 
order  of  magnitude. 

According  to  these  estimates  the  UN  partisan  campaign  cost  $21  million 
in  1952  and  $71. S million  in  1953.  The  1952  estimate  includes  the  cost  of  food 
and  other  supplies  obtained  from  theater  headquarter’s  organizations,  and  the 
cost  of  boat  procurement  and  repair.  The  1953  estimate  includes  in  addition 
vehicle  operation  and  building  maintenance  costs— about  $260,000  of  the  total. 

It  also  covers  the  calendar  year  and  therefore  includes  items  issued  but  not 
used;  i.e.,  items  turned  in  alter  the  cease-fire  or  at  the  time  of  demobilization. 
Not  all  oi  the  estimated  1953  cost  should  be  attributed  to  the  partisan  campaign, 
therefore,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  proportion  that  represented. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  partisan  cam- 
paign cost  less  than  $50  million  or  more  than  $150  million.  Most  probably  the 
cost  was  between  $75  million  and  $125  million.  For  30  months  of  operations 
this  would  amount  to  $2.5  to  $4  million  per  month.  If  we  assume  an  average 
of  10,000  partisans  this  means  that  the  campaign  cost  about  $250  to  $400  per 
partisan  per  month  (App  C), 

Effectiveness 

What  contribution  did  partisan  operations  make  to  the  UN  war  effort  in 
Korea?  Although  the  initial  objectives  were  primarily  aimed  at  employment 
of  partisans  in  direct  conjunction  with  a major  UN  offensive,  that  offensive  did 
not  materialize,  with  the  results  that  the  partisans  merely  conducted  various 
types  of  harassing  actions  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  It  is  the  effect  of 
these  actions  that  is  in  question. 

The  most  important  point  to  note  in  this  connection  is  that  the  location  of 
partisan  operations  seriously  limited  their  possible  influence.  As  a target 
area  for  harassing  the  enemy,  western  and  southern  Hwanghae  was  not  espe- 
cially promising.  The  area  lies  west  of  the  important  approaches  north  and 
south  and  was  bypassed  by  the  principal  battles  of  the  war.  It  is  predominantly 
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agricultural  and  has  little  industry-  With  Ihe  poaslble  exception  of  the  large 
food-producing  basin  Just  west  of  Sarlwon,  the  most  important  military  feature 
was  ihe  Pyongyang -3ari won -Kaesong  railroad  and  highway— one  ol  the  two 
major  lines  connecting  Manchuria  with  the  combat  area.  This  MSR,  however, 
remained  some  distance  east  of  the  main  arena  of  partisan  operations. 

The  types  of  partisan  actions  conducted  were  largely  casualty -producing 
in  nature,  inflicting  a large  number  of  casualties  (even  when  discounted  for 
overestimation  or  exaggeration!  in  proportion  to  the  forces  employed.  These 
casualties  included,  however,  (a]  military  personnel  engaged  Ln  secondary  mis- 
sions such  as  coastal  or  area  defense;  (b)  quasi -military  personnel  such  as 
home  guards,  whose  value  to  the  enemy  was  presumably  limited;  and  (c)  large 
numbers  ol  civilians.  They  were  also  casualties  inflicted  on  an  enemy  who 
considered  manpower  as  "cheap. It  Is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  casualties 
inflicted  had  no  great  significance  outside  the  Immediate  area  of  operations 
and  that  their  harassment  value  was  not  great  (Apps  B and  C). 

Attacks  on  transport,  supply,  and  tactical  installations,  which  may  have 
had  genuine  military  significance,  were  relatively  few.  They  produced  a good 
deal  of  materiel  loss  to  the  enemy  according  to  reports,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  this  Loss.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  major  targets  in  the 
operating  areas,  however,  it  is  improbable  that  these  actions  constituted  a 
serious  threat  to  the  enemy. 

^ The  airborne  missions,  all  of  which  were  apparently  unsuccessful,  cannot 
be  viewed  as  even  potentially  significant,  since  they  were  essentially  aimed  at 
interdicting  enemy  LofCs.  Effective  interdiction  requires  Ihe  capability  of 
cutting  supply  routes  on  a virtually  continuous  basis,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  possible  under  the  circumstances.  In  any  event  the  Air  Force  was 
making  a major  effort  in  this  direction,  and  on  a scale  that  dwarfed  any  attempts 
the  partisans  could  possibly  make  (App  B). 

Incidental  activities  of  the  partisans,  such  as  psychological  warfare,  intel- 
ligence, or  even  the  partial  defense  of  a number  of  off-shore  islands  that  UN 
forces  desired  to  keep  in  friendly  hands,  may  have  been  valuable  activities  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  assess  their  significance  from  the  evidence  available. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  the  enemy  took  countermeasures  with  respect 
to  partisan  activities,  among  which  was  the  possible  diversion  of  troops.  Anal- 
ysis of  this  factor  indicates  that  partisan  activities  may  have  brought  about  the 
diversion  of  from  20,000  to  50,000  enemy  troops.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  were  not  first-line  troops.  In  the  prevailing  military  situation  their  loss 
to  the  enemy  MLR  forces  could  hardly  have  been  serious. 

In  short,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  available  in  this  study,  it  appears 
that  the  partisan  campaign  did  not  represent  a significant  contribution  to  the 
UN  war  effort  in  Korea.  If  the  effects  actually  achieved  by  the  partisans  were 
all  that  were  desired,  then  it  is  at  least  possible  that  this  result  could  have  been 
achieved  more  economically  by  having  the  partisans  carry  out  their  commando- 
type  coastal  raids  as  regular  units  of  the  ROK  military  establishment.  In  such 
a case  the  problems  of  discipline  and  status  certainly  would  have  been  solved 
more  satisfactorily  and  the  number  of  US  personnel  involved  would  have  been 
significantly  smaller.  For  example,  it  Is  conceivable  that  had  the  partisans 
been  organized  as  ROK  Marines,  a battalion  or  two  (strength  1500  to  2000) 
might  have  conducted  the  200  ten-men  (average)  missions  per  month  retwrted 
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by  the  partisans  during  periods  of  ht^h  activity.  On  the  basis  of  KMAG  policies 
a US  advisory  staff  of  four  to  six  would  probably  have  been  sulficlent  to  handle 
the  operational  liaison  needed.* 


LESSONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

From  the  preceding  analysis  it  appears  that  the  lack  of  success  in  the 
Korean  guerrilla  campaign  can  be  attributed  to  two  factors:  (al  a set  of  condi- 
tions that  was  not  conducive  to  effective  guerrilla  operations,  and  (b)  inadequate 
application  of  established  principles  and  doctrine  concerning  warfare  in  general 
and  guerrilla  operations  in  particular  to  the  situation  imposed  by  the  adverse 
conditions,  The  lessons  will  be  discussed  briefly  under  three  headings;  (a)  the 
relation  between  objective,  means,  and  attendant  conditions,  (b)  the  importance 
of  doctrine,  and  (c)  doctrine  for  use  of  partisans  in  limited-warfare  situations. 

Relation  between  Objective,  Means,  and  Attendant  Conditions 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  stress  is  that  in  partisan  warfare,  no 
leas  than  In  regular  warfare,  effectiveness  depends  on  the  relation  between  the 
capabilities  of  the  instrument,  the  circumstances  in  which  It  is  used,  and  the 
ends  for  which  it  is  employed.  Each  of  these  factors  is  capable  of  changing 
independently,  and  each  affects  the  others.  The  command  that  fails  to  make 
realistic  assessments  of  these  relations,  not  only  initially  but  on  a continuing 
basis,  cannot  be  sure  that  at  any  given  moment  It  Is  using  the  appropriate  re- 
sources In  the  appropriate  manner  in  the  appropriate  situation— “appropriate” 
in  this  case  being  whatever  tends  to  maximize  the  realization  of  the  command's 
broad  objectives. 

In  Korea  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  Army  imposed  drastic  limi- 
tations on  guerrilla  capabilities,  The  local  command  was  deficient  in  personnel 
of  the  requisite  baclcground  for  organizing  and  directing  irregular  forces  of  the 
size  contemplated;  the  totalitarian  enemy  was  well  protected  against  under- 
ground resistance,  and  even  more  against  overt  operations  in  his  home  terri- 
tory; and  policy  Limitations  produced  a static  situation  that  seriously  reduced 
the  potential  value  of  the  partisans,  gave  the  enemy  special  advantages  in 
countermeasures,  and  weakened  the  operating  incentives  of  the  partisans 
themselves. 

Confronting  these  conditions  the  command's  rational  alternatives  were 
faj  to  accommodate  its  decisions  to  the  existing  conditions,  (b)  to  take  compen- 
satory steps  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  conditions,  or  (c>  some  measure  of  both. 
Apparently  it  did  none. 

Faced  with  a serious  deficiency  of  experienced  US  personnel,  the  command 
could  have  kept  the  size  of  the  force  within  controllable  bounds  or  invoked  the 
assistance  of  ROK  Army  personnel. 

Faced  with  an  enemy  whose  rear-area  security  was  strong,  the  command 
could  have  settled  for  operations  on  a smaller  and  more  selective  scale,  with 
greater  emphasis  on  covert  than  on  overt  aspects.  Great  expectations  about 

*Tbiv  was  tbe  conaidored  opiDian  of  ■ Dumber  of  hclttlP'jide  ofticBra  who  part'icipBttd  in  the  CBD^sign 
jusf  who  were  intorviewed  in  ike  come  oF  Jiia  etkidy. 
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the  feasibility  of  independent  avert  partisan  operations  on  a larg^e  scale  over 
most  of  North  Korea  would  have  been  justified  only  il  enemy  controls  had  de- 
teriorated badly. 

Faced  with  a relatively  stabilized  military  situation  plus  restrictions  on 
military  action  and  limited  objectives— both  imposed  by  national  policy  deci- 
sions—the  command  would  have  been  well  advised  to  reconsider  the  purposes 
for  which  the  partisans  were  being  utilized^  allowing  for  the  effect  of  the  situ- 
ation on  partisan  capabilities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  significance  of  partisan 
operations  as  contributions  to  ultimate  UN  objectives  on  the  other. 

Importance  of  Doctrine 

It  is  believed  that  these  considerations  did  not  receive  adequate  attention 
in  the  partisan  campaign  because  certain  important  aspects  of  established 
guerrilla  warfare  doctrine  and  experience  were  overlooked  or  neglected.  The 
question  of  whal  doctrine  is  applicable  in  any  given  circumstance  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  important  prerogatives  of  command.  Doctrine  is,  however,  a care- 
fully considered  distillation  of  past  Army  experience,  and  as  such  should  not  be 
disregarded  lightly.  Although  there  were  many  unusual  circumslances  pertaining 
to  the  situation  in  Korea  that  had  a bearing  on  the  conduct  of  guerrilla  opera- 
tions there,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  ol  these  circumstances  warranted  the 
scant  regard  (as  inferred  from  actions  taken  or  not  taken  by  the  command)  for 
the  following  prerequisites  to  successful  exploitation  of  partisan  forces: 

(a)  That  the  forces  be  assigned  a mission  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

(b)  That  the  mission  be  clearly  stated  and  plans  and  operational  directives 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment  be  issued  to  the  forces. 

(c)  That  the  forces  be  adequately  motivated  toward  accomplishing  the 
mission. 

(d)  That  the  forces  be  capable  of  accomplishing  the  mission. 

(e)  That  the  forces  be  directed  by  personnel  with  means  for  controlling 
and  evaluating  their  performance  of  the  mission. 

(f ) That  the  ensuing  operations  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  mission 
and  operations  ol  regular  forces  for  maximum  effect. 

All  these  conditions  are  fundameniai  points  in  general  military  doctrine, 
but  some  of  them— e.g.,  the  need  for  adequate  motivation— are  especially  im- 
portant in  connection  with  guerrilla  operations.  Had  the  command  given  due 
consideration  to  them  it  seems  likely  that  a different  course  of  action  would 
have  been  Laken  with  respect  to  the  partisans. 

Suggested  Doctrine  for  Use  of  Partisans  in  Limited  Warfare  Situations 

Despite  the  lack  of  success  in  the  partisan  campaign  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  initial  decision  to  support  and  direct  the  partisans  was  ill  taken  or  lhat  the 
partisan  campaign  In  Korea  should  have  been  halted.  The  mission  assigned  to 
the  partisans  at  the  Inception  of  the  campaign  in  early  19 SI  was  preparation 
for  tactical  employment  in  direct  conjunction  with  regular -force  operations. 

This  was  not  the  mission  performed  nor  was  it  that  assigned  in  early  1953, 
which  concentrated  on  defense  of  the  guerrilla-held  islands,  harassing  opera- 
tions, and  reconnaissance  activities.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  mission  was 
a sound  one  and  that  it  should  have  been  adhered  to  throughout  the  campaign 
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despite  the  development  of  conditions  that  militated  against  effective  use  of 
guerrilla  forces  and  that  reduced  the  probability  of  eventual  pay-off. 

^ormalLy,  irregular  forces  operating  behind  enemy  lines  are  considered 
strategically  on  the  defensive  and  Incapable  of  decisive  action  until  coordinated 
In  space  and  time  with  strong  regular  forces  preferably  on  the  offensive.  During 
the  “pre-D-day*'  period  emphasis  is  placed  on  underground  organization  and 
preparation  for  such  tactical  employment.  Large-scale  and  Indiscriminate 
overt  operations  before  regular  forces  are  in  position  to  exploit  Lheir  effects 
are  discouraged  as  premature;  they  aden  the  enemy  to  his  own  vulnerabilities 
and  to  the  strength,  location,  and  capabilities  of  the  partisans;  and  they  can 
easily  result  in  the  loss  or  waste  of  organizational  assets.  In  this  sense  parti- 
san forces  retain  valuable  capabilities  by  being  saved^  and  Lose  capabilities 
rapidly  by  being  used  excessively-  As  between  a reserve  partisan  potential  and 
immediate  exploitation  the  choice  and  timing  therefore  require  careful  decisions. 
This  would  be  especially  true  against  a totalitarian  enemy  (App  D). 

When,  as  in  Europe  in  1943  and  1944  or  in  Korea  in  early  1951,  a major 
friendly  offensive  is  anticipated,  the  appropriate  decision  is  relatively  clear 
and  a two-phase  campaign— covert  preparation  and  overt  operations— can  be 
clearly  defined.  Difficulty  arises,  however,  in  a limited-war  situation  where 
an  offensive  is  improbable.  When  this  situation  arose  In  Korea  the  tacit  de- 
cision was  made  in  terms  of  immediate  exploitation  of  the  partisans  as  an 
Independent  harassing  force.  Without  supplanting  the  weakened  incentives  of 
partisans  in  such  a situation,  without  careful  appraisal  of  the  limits  imposed 
on  opportunities  and  results^  without  developing  means  of  good  control  and 
evaluation,  the  forces  were  expanded  and  a high  level  of  overt  activity  was 
encouraged.  These  operations  could  hardly  have  been  a potent  threat  to  the 
enemy ^ and  their  harassment  value  could  hardly  have  helped  bring  much  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy  in  the  cease-fire  negotiations.  Furthermore,  had  they  con- 
tinued their  pattern  of  shallow -penetration  coastai  harassment  raids,  the  parti- 
sans would  have  had  little  additional  strategic  value  if  the  cease-fire  talks  had 
not  been  successful.  In  retrospect,  therefore,  the  actual  mission  of  the  parti- 
sans appears  to  have  been  inappropriate. 

The  importance  of  the  alternative  role  proposed  for  the  partisans  lies  in 
the  greater  potential  capability  they  might  have  developed  under  a different 
concept.  Had  the  situation  been  treated  throughout  as  a preparatory  preoffen- 
sive situation  (as  it  was»  for  example^  in  the  build-up  and  strengthening  of 
ROK  forces),  a smaller  and  potentially  more  effective  guerrilla  force  might 
have  been  organized  that  could  have  been  a valuable  asset  had  the  cease-fire 
negotiations  broken  down  and  the  character  of  the  war  changed.  Its  units  would 
have  been  held  in  reserve,  strategically  situated,  pending  utilization  in  connec- 
tion with  tactical  operations.  Actual  operations  would  have  been  infrequent  but 
carefully  planned  with  a view  to  improving  and  testing  partisan  effectiveness 
and  without  expectation  of  significant  material  damage  to  the  enemy.  In  the 
interests  of  quality  rather  than  quantity  attention  would  have  been  given  to  in- 
centives, discipline,  and  the  abilities  of  individual  partisans.  Since  the  force 
would  have  been  oriented  toward  tactical  use,  direction  and  planning  would 
have  been  associated  with  operations  rather  than  intelligence. 

As  events  transpired,  of  course,  such  a force  in  Korea  would  have  been 
held  in  reserve  with  no  direct  pay-off  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  character 
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of  the  war  did  not  change  and  the  negotiations  finally  succeeded.  The  force 
would  have  represented  an  Investment  without  return.  Such  investments , how- 
ever, are  often  justified  in  military  campaigns  in  the  same  sense  as  any  other 
weapons  build-up,  on  grounds  that  the  command  must  prepare  for  a number  of 
eventualities  and  contingencies^  not  all  of  which  will  come  to  pass.  In  Korea^ 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  situation^  the  forces,  and  their  effects^  this  alter- 
native was  preferable  to  that  implicit  in  the  operations  conducted.  Indeed,  until 
it  can  be  shown  that  other  uses  of  partisans  are  feasible  and  profitable  in 
limited -warfare  situations  (whether  or  not  they  are  considered  as  preludes  to 
a full-scale  offensive),  the  preparatory  mission  would  seem  to  have  first  claim 
on  the  attention  of  the  command. 

This  argument  on  doctrine  for  the  use  of  partisans  in  a limited -warfare 
situation  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  As  a criterion  it  is  postulated  that 
partisan  action  to  be  considered  successful  must  produce  a discernible  and 
important  influence  f military  or  political)  in  the  outcome  of  the  battle,  cam- 
paign, or  war  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  regular  military  forces  at 
comparable  or  less  cost.  On  the  basis  of  the  best  interpretation  that  can  be 
pUced  on  the  Korean  partisan  campaign  this  criterion  was  not  met.  Further- 
more, the  kind  of  circumstances  that  prevailed  in  Korea  from  1951  to  1953  was 
such  as  to  practically  preclude  realization  of  this  criterion.  That  this  conclu- 
sion was  not  reached  by  the  command  during  the  Korean  War  is  at  least  ex- 
plainable on  the  basis  that  Korea  represented  a new  experience  for  the  Army 
in  many  important  aspects  and  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Army  did  not  re- 
flect these  new  aspects.  Certainly^  therefore,  an  augmentation  of  doctrine  to 
Include  the  lessons  derived  from  any  new  experience  can  be  calculated  to  place 
future  commanders  in  a better  position  to  make  optimum  decisions  if  the  ex- 
perience is  in  any  way  repeated. 


CONCLUBION3  AND  HECOMMENDATIOWS 

1.  In  most  important  respects  current  guerrilla  warfare  doctrine  appears 
to  have  been  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Korean  conflict.  However^ 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  principles  embodied  in  FM  31-21  were  either  not 
appreciated  by  the  Army  personnel  concerned  with  Korean  partisans  or  the 
applicability  of  these  principles  to  Korea  was  not  recognized.  This  is  true  even 
of  certain  principles  that  are  not  peculiar  to  guerrilla  warfare— such  as  those 
pertaining  to  the  relations  between  mission^  situation,  and  capability  of  forces. 
Decisions  on  these  matters  tend  to  be  made  at  relatively  high  levels  and  there 
is  a need,  therefore,  that  key  command  and  staff  officers  have  sufficient  aware- 
ness of  the  doctrine  to  perceive  its  applicability.  Specifically,  the  Korean 
experience  reveals  a need  for  all  Army  officers^  particularly  those  of  field 
grade  and  above,  to  receive  a greater  degree  of  indoctrination  regarding  the 
principles  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  apply. 

2.  Despite  its  general  applicability  current  Army  doctrine  for  guerrilla 
warfare  appears  to  be  lacking  with  respect  to  specific  guidance  for  a situation 
in  which  the  fighting  may  be  restricted  either  as  to  objectives,  geographical 
area,  means^  or  all  three  and  in  which  there  may  he  little  probability  of  liber- 
ating the  homeland  of  the  partisan  forces  available.  When  such  conditions  as 
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these  prevail  the  pay-off  from  overt  guerrilla  operations  will  tend  to  be  smalls 
In  the  light  of  this  analysis  of  Korean  experience  It  appears  that  if  guerrillas 
are  to  be  used  at  all  In  a 11  mi  ted -warfare  situation,  the  most  appropriate  mis- 
sion for  them  is  primarily  that  of  preparation  for  tactical  employment  in  direct 
support  of  regular  combat  forces  when  the  Limitations  are  removed.  TM  31-21 
should  point  out  the  severe  limitations  imposed  on  guerrilla  capabilities  by  the 
two  main  elements  associated  with  this  type  of  limited  war;  i.e.,  that  the  moti- 
vation induced  by  the  hope  for  liberation  may  be  denied  the  guerrillas  and  that 
the  enemy’s  opportunity  for  rear -area  security  is  greatly  enhanced. 

3.  One  cd  the  main  sources  of  difficulty  in  conducting  the  partisan  campaign 
in  Korea  stems  from  the  fact  that  US  personnel  lacked  both  thorough  knowle^e 
of  guerrilla  warfare  operations  and  experience  in  dealing  with  foreign  personnel 
of  a culture  unlike  their  own.  It  would  be  a formidable  problem  for  the  Array  to 
attempt  the  training  of  guerrilla  warfare  specialists  in  all  possible  alien  cultures. 
However,  a considerable  advance  over  the  situation  that  pertained  in  Korea  will 
have  been  achieved  if  there  exists  a cadre  of  officers  and  men  who  have  had 
actual  experience  in  directing  or  training  foreign  personnel  and  have  thereby 
acquired  a basic  understanditig  of  the  importance  of  intercuitural  relations. 
Obviously  in  peacetime  the  opportunities  for  providing  such  experience  are 
limited.  One  possible  way,  however,  would  be  the  assignment  of  special  forces 
personnel  to  foreign  advisory  units  such  as  MAGs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  appendix  will  examine  the  first  brood  phase  of  the  UN  partisan  cam- 
paign in  Korea— the  period  from  January  to  November  195  L This  was  a period 
of  fluid  warfare,  followed  by  the  initial  stabilization  of  the  front.  It  ia  assumed 
that  the  sUbilizaiion  of  the  front  in  this  period  was  regarded  as  a temporary 
condition  until  tt  became  apparent  that  the  cease-fire  negotiations  would  be 
protracted.  The  prime  military  consideration,  therefore,  was  Intense  combat 
or  the  immediate  poseibility  of  intense  combat. 

In  this  as  in  other  periods  the  military  significance  of  partisan  activities 
was  a function  of  the  prevailing  situation,  the  command  objectives,  the  means 
employed,  and  the  results  obtained.  The  general  political -military  situation 
is  outlined  in  the  first  section  of  this  appendix;  Eighth  Army’s  objectives  in  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  partisan  effort  are  described  in  the  second  sec- 
tion; the  organiiEation,  personnel,  and  logistics  furnished  to  implement  those 
objectives  are  described  in  the  next  three  sections;  and  the  results— i.e.,  the 
operations  conducted— are  reviewed  in  the  final  section. 


POUTfCAL-MUJTARY  SITUATION 

The  UN  partisan  campaign  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  military  events  of  late  1950.  During  the  fail  of  1950  UN  forces 
had  launched  a major  cdfenslve  that  crushed  the  North  Korean  People’s  Army 
and  carried  as  far  north  as  the  Yalu  River.  This  drive  was  followed,  In  Novem- 
ber 1950,  by  the  full-scale  intervention  of  CCF.  By  January  1951  the  CCF  of- 
fensive had  driven  the  UN  Army  back  below  the  58ih  Parallel.  Not  until  late 
in  January  was  the  CCF  atlack  checked,  and  were  UN  forces  again  able  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,*  These  events  are  Illustrated  in  Fig.  Al. 

While  friendly  troops  were  sweeping  northward,  and  before  the  CCF  inter- 
vention, anti -Communist  underground  groups  in  North  Korea  had  surfaced.  The 
subnequent  UN  retreat  from  the  Yalu,  therefore,  left  them  exposed  bo  enemy 
reprisals.  Many  of  them  fled  or  went  into  hiding.  Among  them  were  thousands 
who,  semiorganized  and  partly  armed,  were  able  to  make  a fighting  retreat  to 
the  coast  lines,  whence  they  escaped  to  friendly -held  islands/  They  came  to 
the  attention  of  Eighth  Army  in  mid-January  1951,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
organize  and  support  them. 

During  early  1951  a relatively  fluid  battle! root  obtained,  and  there  was 
every  expectation  at  military  levels  that  another  general  UN  offensive  would 
be  mounted-  By  mid-March  UN  forces  had  reentered  Seoul  and  Leas  than  2 

*See  App  E far  b detailed  cIrDDfiJogjr  of  th«  Ktreaii  Var. 
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Fift,  A1 — Wiliitrry  Backgnourd  of  Porfiscn  C<3rttpaign 

2^  Mov  50 — Full-lCal*  totervanlion  of  CCF 

15  Jon  5 1 — E Ktobti of  Anrifion  Svclton,  MiscoMofiftau^  DtvitEcf^H  EkgKtb  Army 

IS  Ftb  SI  — Attivotfon  of  WfLLlA>(  ABLE  BASE  <it  P«Tiflnyong-cb,  fo  support,  iroiri,  and  difflcf 
toOSt  pgrti&ons 

IS  Sl^TninsFvf  of  aasf  partjfOnl  from  ROK  Anny  fo  AtfriTien  Sfi^l^en,  and  acfivotion  of 
KIRKLAMD  BASE 
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10  Bk  51  — iiftrjerr  of  FEC/LE>  [K)  and  MiKcerEorwout  shifting  Control  ol  pcrlisan  CctEvifio^ 

To  thoat*r  l«v«i  undor  G2 

\ Oct  52 — Initiotion  of  pfogramTo  «»rpand  parHs^  foTCct 

S Oct  SS'-^RvdflBEgnation  of  CCRAK  Ci  B2d2  AUj  and  aBsumptron  by  CCf^AK  of  opcroTioocI 
control  of  FEC/LD  (K) 

12  Jflri  55 — CINCFE  dtrocHivo  colling  tof  plons  tor  pwtijon  omployinoot  in  1953 

20  Apr  53 — Boflinniog  of  "Little  SwitcS/  oKcbangoof  sick  and  woundad  pfijor^ofj 

12  J\jT\  53 — Evacuation  ^ pOTlisnat  of  i Blands  nortKof  38th  Rrallftl 
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weeks  liter  had  again  reached  the  3Bth  Parallel.  In  April  the  enemy  undertook 
a nev  offenaive  that  pushed  the  UN  south  of  the  3Blh  Parallel  but  failed  to  retajce 
Seoul.  After  this  failure  the  Communist  forces  fell  back,  and  the  front  gradually 
stabilised  in  the  general  area  of  the  SSth  Parallel. 

In  early  July  cease-fire  taUca  were  begun  at  Kaesong.  By  Ihe  end  of  the 
month  an  agenda  was  agreed  on,  and  negotiations  appeared  to  progress.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  assurance  that  an  immediate  cease-fire  would  eventuate  from 
the  negotiations,  and  in  fact  the  talks  were  broken  off  in  Late  August.  When  the 
talks  were  resumed  at  the  end  of  October  the  rapid  progress  made  toward 
reaching  agreement  on  a cease-fire  line  encouraged  the  hope  that  an  acceptable 
truce  could  be  negotiated.  By  the  end  of  November  it  was  clear  that  UN  military 
objectives  were  confined  to  active  defense  of  the  general  positions  held,  and  the 
possibility  of  all-out  prosecution  of  the  war  was  regarded  as  unlikely. 

This,  then,  was  the  general  military  situation  that  set  the  stage  for  the  UN 
partisan  campaign  of  January  to  December  1951  and  determined,  in  large  meas- 
ure, the  uses  to  which  Eighth  Army  proposed  to  put  the  large  force  of  irregulars 
that  had  suddenly  come  into  its  hands, 


comwand  objectives 

The  decision  to  support  and  direct  the  large  number  trf  pro-UN  irregulars 
who  emerged  in  early  1951  was  made  when  the  chief  military  prospect  was  a 
major  Eighth  Army  counterattack  and  When  there  was  a strong  likelihood  that 
another  general  UN  offensive  would  develop.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Eighth  Army's  first  plans  for  the  partisan  forces  envisaged  their  ultimate 
employment  in  connection  with  a large-scale  front-line  assault.  This  was  to 
remain  the  only  explicit  over -all  command  objective  with  respect  to  the  parti- 
sans for  nearly  two  years,  and  long  after  it  had  become  evident  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  another  general  UN  offensive  was  remote. 

The  first  plans  were  developed  by  the  Attrition  Section,  Miscellaneous 
Division,  G3,  which  was  assigned  responsibility  for  the  partisan  effort.  The 
first  of  these  set  forth  a two -phase  program,  based  on  traditional  concepts  of 
guerrilla  warfare. 

The  first  phase  envisaged  the  training  of  partisan  cadres  on  the  secure 
island  bases  available.  These  cadres  were  then  to  be  sent  back  behind  enemy 
lines  to  form  ceU  units  that  could  organize  other  local  dissidents.  It  was  also 
anticipated  that  they  would  be  able  to  gather  intelligence  and  perform  sabotage 
missions  of  a covert  nature.  The  second  phase  of  the  plan  contemplated  the 
use  of  these  partisans  in  conjunction  with  a UN  affensive  to  the  north  in  the 
spring  of  1951.  The  interior  partisan  cells  were  to  be  sufficiently  well  organ- 
ized by  that  time  so  that  when  supplied  on  a large  scale  they  could  expand  into 
a strong  force  in  support  of  the  regular  UN  effort.* 

Two  types  of  units  were  conceived— a ‘‘base  unit**  and  a “mobile  unit.”  The 
base  units  were  to  train  partisans  and  stage  attacks  from  island  bases  and  be 
capable  of  infiltrating  men  to  the  enemy  rear.  The  mobile  units  were  to  operate 
on  the  mainland  behind  the  lines  and  be  capable  of  supporting  themselves  in  the 
interior.  In  addition,  plans  called  for  a rear -echelon  base  at  Pusan  for  training 
special  airberne  sabotage  agents  and  also  liaison  officers  for  coordinating  parti- 
san elements  with  Eighth  Army  tactical  units.* 
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The  p^irtlsan  command  supplemented  Hits  concept  from  time  to  time  during 
the  spring  of  1951  with  addition^  instructions  to  officers  in  the  field.  It  was 
emphasized  that  interior  missions  should  be  assigned  where  partisans  were 
familiar  with  the  area  in  which  they  were  to  operate,  and  that  they  should  be 
eiqjected  to  arm  themselves  chiefly  with  enemy  weapons.  Moreover  the  parti- 
sans were  to  be  patriotically  motivated,  not  Apolitical  minded,*  and  willing  to 
carry  on  with  a minimum  of  supply  and  comforts,  and  without  pay.  They  were 
also  to  bring  in  captured  enemy  materiel  to  substantiate  their  claims.* 

The  assumption  that  another  UN  offensive  would  occur  was  explicit  in  the 
command's  ‘Operational  Plan  Number  One.*  It  was  anticipated  that  the  enemy 
would  withdraw  at  least  Lo  the  39Ui  Parallel  when  attached  by  1 Corps  and  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  defend  a line  south  of  that  point.  Hence,  when  the  offen- 
sive occurred,  the  plan  called  lor  Task  Force  WILLIAM  ABLE  (west  coast 
partisans)  to  seize  the  Hwanghae  Peninsula  west  of  a north -south  line  from 
Chaeryong-gang  through  the  eastern  edge  o£  the  Hwanghae  Reservoir  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  Haeju.  This  plan  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  A2.  Action  was  to  be 
directed  toward  disrupting  the  enemy  withdrawal  along  the  Sariwon-Kunchon 
Road.  One  partisan  unit  operating  from  the  island  of  Kyodong-do  was  to  secure 
the  Yonan  area.  Other  groups  were  to  be  airdropped  in  north-central  Korea.* 
This  plan  was  further  considered  at  WILLIAM  ABLE  BABE.  It  was  hoped 
that,  beginning  on  2T  Feb  51,  units  would  be  infiltrated  to  the  enemy  rear  until 
ail  were  operating  on  the  mainland.  They  were  to  set  up  CPs,  control  their 
immediate  areas  of  operation,  send  out  intelligence,  and  wait  for  the  order  to 
take  Hwanghae  and  strike  at  the  withdrawing  enemy  forces.* 

When  the  east  coast  partisan  unit  KIRKLAND  was  organized  in  late  April 
1951  the  initial  concept  was  for  a mobile  base  unit.  Figure  A3  shows  the  parti- 
san bases  during  this  period.  Partisan  units  were  to  be  infiltrated  to  the  enemy 
rear  by  land  or  boat  and  then  controlled  by  mobile  radio  units  operating  as  close 
to  the  lines  as  possible,  where  the  range  of  vJif  radio  could  be  maximized.  The 
partisan  mission  was  that  of  intelligence  and  sabotage  against  enemy  MSRs  be- 
yond the  reach  cd  UN  naval  gunfire.  Here  too  it  was  at  first  assumed  that  the 
partisans  would  be  coordinated  with  a UN  offensive  in  Hie  spring.  The  first 
KIRKLAND  operation  was  planned  in  support  of  an  attack  by  ROK  Army  1 and 
in  Corps  in  early  June.*  After  this  operation,  however,  KIRKLAND  ob;ectives 
were  limited  to  occasional  raids  and  intelligence  gathering  by  small  units 
operating  from  the  islands  of  Boi-som  and  Nan-do.* 

No  other  plans  embodying  broad  comprehensive  objectives  emanated  from 
higher  headquarters  while  the  partisans  were  under  Eighth  Army.  Apart  from 
occasional  directives  on  special  missions,  operational  planning  seems  to  have 
been  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  field  unit  commanders  and  the  partisan 
leaders,  in  April  and  June  some  emphasis  was  placed  on  locating  targets  for 
the  Navy  and  for  JOC,  the  latter  to  have  priority  on  targets  such  as  boats  under 
repair  or  stalled  trains  that  might  remain  in  an  area  for  some  time.* 

Attention  was  also  given  to  psychological  warfare.  One  of  the  early  com- 
palgns  was  directed  at  terrorizing  the  enemy  by  having  the  partisans  drop 
‘Leopard's  Claw”  leaflets  at  the  scene  of  operations. Later  in  the  year  the 
peywar  effort  was  given  a new  twist  toward  the  black  propaganda  side.  Catling 
cards,  presumed  to  have  originated  in  North  Korea  and  blaming  instances  of 
destruction  on  Chinese  bands,  were  to  be  carried  in. 
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Fig.  A2— Qp«raH4not  Plan  Gng 
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During  the  last  half  of  1951  there  was  no  general  reappraisal  of  the  parti- 
san effort  in  the  light  of  the  armistice  negotiations.  Several  days  before  the 
truce  talks  began  on  10  July,  some  cognizance  of  the  probable  consequences 
was  taken  by  the  command.  KIRKLAND  was  requested  to  get  two  advance 
groups  with  radios  on  the  mainland  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  was  believed 
that  this  would  be  impossible  once  a cease-fire  went  into  effect.  This  mission— 
the  establishment  of  a covert  intelligence  net— was  given  top  priority  since 
Eighth  Army  was  interested  in  the  continuance  of  intelligence  from  operational 
areas.  ’* 

This  interesting  precaution  relative  to  a cease-fire,  however,  did  not  mean 
cessation  or  reduction  of  further  partisan  offensive  operations,  In  fact,  LEOPARD 
Command  planned  in  September  to  extend  partisan  activity  as  far  north  as  possible. 
One  partisan  unit— Donkey  IS— was  to  secure  its  base  on  Taehwa-do  (KD  3965), 
and  two  others— Donkeys  14  and  16— were  to  operate  from  Ae^do  (JQ?  9966)  (see 
Fig.  A3).  It  was  hoped  to  establish  bases  on  the  mainland  from  which  partisans 
could  strike  at  the  enemy  road  net  in  the  Chqngju  (XD  9095)  area.  For  this  pur- 
pose three-man  mine -laying  teams  were  to  be  organi^ied  and  sent  against  the 
MSRs.^^  Later,  in  October,  It  was  also  planned  to  seiae  Sinmi-do,  a northern 
island  close  to  the  enemy  shore  line  near  the  Sonchon -Chong ju  MSR.^* 

As  can  be  noted  from  the  foregoing,  imtial  planning  for  the  partisans  was 
premised  on  using  them  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  e;q>er)ence  of  World 
War  n.  A covert  net  of  interior  cells  that  could  attract  and  organize  all  dissi- 
dents b^ind  the  enemy  lines  was  to  be  established  in  preparation  for  a kind  of 
D-Day,  when  the  new  offensive  should  begin.  Then  in  conjunction  with  this  TIN 
attack  the  partisan  units  were  to  rise  up,  secure  their  local  areas,  and  interdict 
and  harass  the  retreating  enemy.  Alter  July,  however,  the  probability  of  another 
general  offensive  became  more  and  more  remote,  as  policy  became  firmly  di- 
rected toward  achieving  a cease-fire  along  the  prevailing  Status  quo.  Mean- 
while, the  partisans  were  encouraged  to  undertake  the  kind  of  harassment  activ- 
ities that  were  to  characterize  the  effort  for  the  balance  of  the  campaign. 


ORGANIZATIOK 

The  decision  to  support  and  control  large  partisan  forces  for  overt  combat 
activities  in  the  enemy  rear  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  organization  that 
could  perform  the  necessary  headquarters  functions.  Both  the  headquarters 
and  the  operating -level  organizations  during  the  initial  period  are  described  in 
this  section. 

Headquarters  Organization 

On  15  Jan  51  an  Attrition  Section  was  organized  under  Miscellaneous 
Division,  G3,  to  handle  partisan  affairs.  Two  days  later  the  commander  of  the 
new  section  conferred  in  Tokyo  On  coordinating  Eighth  Army  organization  in 
unconventional  warfare  with  theater-level  agencies.'*  Figure  A4  indicates  the 
organization  as  of  this  diate. 

Initially  its  commander  conceived  of  an  attrition  section  headquarters  as 
a combined  or  joint  command,  feeling  Lhat  this  would  be  best  fitted  to  conduct 
unconventional  warfare . “ Figu  re  A5  indie  ate  s the  type  of  c Ommand  organizati  on 
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considered.  This  concepi^  represent ing  all  the  services  involved^  was  never 
implemented.  In  fact  this  partisan  effort  was  never  commanded  by  a truly  joint 
headquarters^ 

In  view  of  the  offensive  objectives  pLanned  origlnBlIy  for  the  weet  coast 
partisans  the  decision  to  place  them  under  direct  Eighth  Army  control  appears 
to  have  been  appropriate.  Parttsan  operations  contemplated  at  this  time  could 
perhaps  have  been  most  effectively  coordinated  with  regular  tactical  units  by 
Eighth  Army  Headquarters. 


A4 — OfflDniiaTion  oJ  ATtrifion  Section,  Janja^y  1951 

— “*  — SloFf  coord  inalten 

FEO^G^  For  Edif  Cdmioind  Liaiion  Group,  o GHq 
agvncy  rdlfCOSibi#  few  I nfltinp  unoofi  wnlio^ol  ww 

lord  with  rKfl  aeSv^ties  of  othdr  ogonctts  And  lOrvicvt. 


Figure  A6  shows  the  first  organisational  change  at  the  command  level.  On 
5 May  51  the  Attrition  Section  as  such  was  dissolved  and  then  reactivated  as  the 
Miscellaneous  Croup^  8080  AU.  The  chief  cause  given  for  the  change  was  thol 
Eighth  Army  SOP  required  that  staff  sections  remain  Just  that,  whereas  GS's 
Attrition  Section  was  engaged  in  operations.  Hence  a request  was  made  through 
Eighth  Army  to  GHQp  FEC^  for  a regular  table  of  distribution  and  equipment 
(TDE), 

While  partisan  operations  w« re  h sing  c onduc ted  tmder  Eighth  Army,  organ!  - 
zational  changes  that  were  to  affect  the  partisan  effort  were  taking  place  at  theater 
level  ■ Coordination  be  tween  the  pa  rtisans  and  the  sometimes  conflict!  ngandsep- 
arate  activities  Of  Other  services  and  agencies  had  been  felt  necessary  lor  some 
time.  During  the  first  hall  of  1951  conferences  were  conducted  by  the  Far  East 
Command  Liaison  Group  (FEC/LG),  G2,  GHQ,  and  attended  by  representatives 
of  Eighth  Army's  partisan  command.  By  July  steps  were  taken  to  fix  responsi- 
bility for  all  behind-the-lines  activity  in  a single  headquarters. 
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On  26  July  FSC/LG  was  made  a regular  TD  unit -the  8240  AU.  On  the 
same  date>  the  Far  East  Cortimand  Liaison  Detachment  [FEC/LD  (K)],  8240  AU,  ^ 
was  [ormed  under  PEC/l/j  to  operate  in  Korea. PEC/I>D  (K1  was  at  [irat  en- 
gaged primarily  in  intelligence  activities  and  had  no  immediate  effect  on  the 
partisan  effort,  which  remained  for  the  time  being  under  control  of  Eighth 


Fig.  A5 — Pfopoatd  of  Artrhjon  Wa;Fore  Headquurters 

US  Army,  13  ROK  Arruj,  4 

US  Navy,  8 ROK  Wavy,  4 

US  Air  Forctj  4 J?OK  ftAacinci,  2 

Total  Str#ngl+1,  35  OHic^rs 


Army’s  8086  AU.  By  iO  Dec  61.  however,  the  partisans  were  transferred  from 
Eighth  Army  to  direct  control  by  FEC.  This  was  accomplished  when  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Group,  8088  AU,  was  absorbed  into  FEC/LD  (Kl,  8240  AU,  the  latter 
then  under  operational  control  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G2,  GHQ.^^  From 
this  time  on,  partisan  operations  represented  but  one  side  of  a broader  com- 
mand organisation  directed  from  theater  level. 

One  other  development  occurring  in  early  December  was  the  establishment 
of  the  single  headquarters  for  coordinating  ail  covert,  clandestine,  and  related 
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Ffjn  A6 — OrganizDtid^  Eighth  US  Aimy  in  Kore<>  (EUSAK) 

i la neous  Graup^  ^951 


StQ^t  coordinorjofi 


Fig.  A7 — ^Orgnmiotion  ol  Guerriflo  Sectian,  For  E*st  Commond 
Liaison  Detachment  (tCoroa)  {FEC/LD(K)|^  December  195 T 

“ — — Staff  c-DO nfi  rati  □ n 

FEC/LD  fK),  AU^  woa  mt  coactmed  with  porlJ  jan&  only. 

Thit  unit  tomisTed  of  T>Aia  sAttionj  in  flddit'nxi  lo  ih*  heod- 
q^pprlera  sloff— o jus^riflo  arclion  and  ort  rnr^MigAficc  sccr?ofij 
ihfr  Iflftero^  wp5  Bopofo^td  fmrp  Iho  porti  sm  rtfurt  os  iacbn 
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activities  in  Korea.  This  unit,  the  Combined  Command  for  Reconnaissance 
Activities,  Korea  (CCRAK),  0240  AU,  was  activated  on  10  December  and  assigned 
to  FEC/LG,  0240  AU,  under  the  staff  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Stalf^ 

G2^  Although  CCRAK  did  not  receive  its  first  TD  until  the  following 

February^^  staff  members  were  in  Korea  early  in  December  1951.  The  new 
organizational  structure  bringing  the  partisans  under  a theater -level  agency  as 
illustrated  by  Fig.  AT. 

Thus  alter  nearly  11  months  of  operations  under  Eighth  Army  the  partisans 
were  shifted  to  an  agency  whose  parent  unit  operated  from  theater  level  in  Tokyo. 
Eighth  Army  retained  some  staff  responsibility  for  the  partisanSj  hut  the  occasions 
for  its  exercise  were  rare  in  the  ensuing  months  of  the  war. 

The  change  of  partisan  control  to  theater  level  was  not  inconsistent  with 
Army  doctrine  as  it  had  by  then  been  developed  in  the  Army  manual  on  “The 
Organization  and  Conduct  of  Guerrilla  Warfare.^”  It  was^  however^  also  a 
shift  of  control  to  G2  agencies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
Army  doctrine  as  expressed  in  this  manual  holds  that  World  War  II 
indicates  that  unconventional  warfare  activities  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  either  G2  or  G3  staff  sections^  recommending  instead  that 
a special  staff  section  at  theater  level  should  be  created  for  this  purpose. 

Ope  rating -Level  Organization 

Other  changes  in  organisation  during  1961  took  place  at  the  operational 
level.  By  mid-February  three  operational  units  had  been  formed— WILLIAM 
ABLE  BASEonPaengnyong-do^  BAKER  SECTION  for  airborne  training  and 
special  missions  near  Pusan,  and  Task  Force  REDWING^  a special  American- 
led  ROK  Marine  Company  to  be  used  for  intelligence^  sabotage,  £uid  commando- 
type  operations.  Headquarters  remained  at  Eighth  US  Army  in  Korea  (EUSAK) 
main  in  Taegu,  and  the  supply  section  was  set  up  at  EUSAK  REAR  in  Pusan. 

The  west  coast  base  at  WILLIAM  ABLE  was  devoted  to  the  training  of  partisan 
cadres  in  intelligence,  communications^  and  demolitions^  with  emphasis  on  the 
latter. 

At  firsts  the  partisan  “regiments’^  identified  themselves  by  place  names, 
but  by  March,  at  the  same  time  that  WILLIAM  ABLE  BASE  was  recorded  as 
LEOPARD^  the  partisan  units  had  assumed  the  name  of  ^donkey"  by  number. 

This,  however,  was  not  true  of  the  partisans  in  the  east  coast  operation  at 
KIRKLAND,  a much  smaller  effort  that  retained  unit  names  rather  than  numbers. 
Figure  Afi  shows  how  the  organization  at  the  operational  level  had  developed  by 
late  spring,  1951;  this  structure  remained  virtually  unchanged  for  the  balance 
of  the  year. 


PERSONNEL 
US  Personnel 

By  10  Feb  51,  20  officers  ajid  12  enlisted  men  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Attrition  Section  set  up  under  the  Miscellaneous  Division,  G3,  Eighth  Army 
(see  Table  Al).  At  EUSAK  MAIN  three  officers  and  two  enlisted  men  staffed 
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Fig.  AS — OrganizaEion  cf  pQjliscin  OpeToting-Level  Units^  July  1951 
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the  command.  The  rest  of  the  assigned  personnel  were  attached  to  EUSAX 
REAK  at  Pusan » pending  further  assignment  to  either  BAKER  SECTION  for 
supply  duttes  at  that  point  or  to  the  initial  baae  unit  WILLIAM  ABLE  at  the 
isiand  of  Paengnyong-do,“^ 

Available  records  reveal  little  about  the  source  of  these  men.  Some, 
apparently^  were  from  the  Miscellaneous  Division,  03.  A number  were  Rangers 
and  others  were  taken  from  the  pipeline.  One  officer  was  British.  Not  much 
can  be  determined  from  the  records  about  the  hackgrotind^  specialized  train! ngp 
or  other  qualifications  of  either  the  UN  or  partisan  personnel  during  the  period 
the  partisans  were  supported  by  Eighth  Army. 

On  5 May  5L  when  the  Miscellaneous  Group,  8086  AU,  was  activatedp  the 
UN  partisan  command  received  its  first  authorized  TD.  Thia  TD  called  for  a 
strength  of  29  oTflcers  and  53  enlisted  men.**  Actually  only  21  officers  and  37 
enlisted  men  were  assigned  to  the  B086  AU  at  this  time— a strength  thatj  as  can 
be  seen  in  Table  Al,  did  not  vary  greatly  for  the  balance  of  the  period  the  parti- 
sans were  under  Eighth  Army, 

A fair  proportion  of  airborne  Rangers  were  assigned  during  1951,  although 
only  a few  of  these  were  actually  placed  with  the  airborne  training  unit.  They 
were  sent  to  the  other  partisan  units  in  the  spring  of  1951,  when  command  plan- 
ning anUcit^ted  a general  UN  offensive.  These  men  were  considered  well  equipped 
to  train  the  partisans  and  plan  amphibious  operations p and  it  was  then  the  intention 
of  the  command  to  send  experienced  US  parsonnei  with  the  partisans  behind  the 
enemy  lines  when  the  offensive  was  begun. 

The  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  assigned  to  LEOPARD  BASE  — 
the  Largest  by  far  of  the  operational  units— indicates  that  much  of  the  personnel 
was  engaged  tn  staff  and  housekeeping  duties  rather  than  as  advisers  with  the 
partisans.  In  August  this  unit  had  only  23  officers  and  men  (see  Fig.  A9t  In 
support  of  more  than  7000  partisans  in  an  area  stretching  from  Inchon  to  the 
Yalu  River.  ^ 

Very  few  men  were  assigned  at  any  time  in  19&1  to  KIRKLANDp  the  east 
coast  unit  organized  in  late  April.  Itiltially  only  two  officers  and  two  enlisted 
men  were  with  this  unitp^  ajid  the  record  indicates  that  very  few  more  UG  per- 
sonnel were  sent  to  KIRKLAND  later.  This  unit  had  steadily  lost  its  partisans 
through  enemy  action  and  desertion  until  only  a handful  were  left  by  the  end 
of  195L 
Partisans 

Judging  from  Ihe  names  adopted  by  the  early  regiments  it  would  appear 
that  the  majority  of  the  partisans  were  from  Hwanghae  Province,  chiefly  the 
western  section.  Some^  however,  were  from  areas  farther  north— near  Pyong- 
yang and  Chongju,  These  early  regimental  names  are  reflected  in  the  organi- 
zation report  ol  6 March  from  WILLIAM  ABLE  BASE  on  Paengnyong-do  as 
Shown  in  the  accompanying  tabulation, 

WILMAM  ABLE  BASK 


Hwanghae  group  Pyongnam  group  Pyonbuk  group 

Sinchon  Hegt  Pyongyang  Hcgi  Aedo-ijong  ftegi 

Chaixgyon  tleRt 
Kuwol  H^rgi 
KstCju  Rogl 

Kvomipo  ^ 
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Some  inlormation  On  the  origin  of  the  partisans  can  also  be  pieced  together 
from  3240  AU  and  8086  AU  records  and  from  intervie’WS  with  the  partisans  by 
an  AFFE  military  history  unit*®  and  by  the  OHO  study  team.  A number  ol  the 
partisan  leaders  seem  to  have  had  a long  anti  -Communist  backgrounds  and  some 
served  as  chiefs  or  members  of  local  security  forces  that  were  created  when 
the  UN  troops  swept  north  to  the  Yalu  in  the  fall  of  195G.  Once  committed  openly 


Fig,  A9— Organ jzaJiqn  end  Personnel  of  LEOPARD  Commend,  Aogvsl  1951 

Task  Force  perry,  wiHi  Ke^di^uarTprs  or*  Ityodong-Ai,  eompri  sffd  ss- 
caMed  Oankey  S arso  ^trtlching  from  on  Tti*  ooil  lo  Yonapyong-do 

on  rho  west.  Thiv  w4s  I ho  nuciegs  af  whot  become  WOLpPACK  BASE  by 
195?,  LEOPARD  BASE  heodquorrers  woi  on  Paengnyong-do, 


to  the  UN  cause  it  became  necessary  for  these  people  to  evacuate  their  home 
communities  and  move  south  or  west  to  friendly -held  Islands  after  the  UN  re- 
treat, It  was  the  only  way  that  they  could  escape  enemy  reprisals. 

The  Leader  of  Donkey  1,  first  unit  to  go  back  on  the  mainland  to  generate 
more  partisans  in  early  March,  was  a former  merchant  from  Choryong. 
Another  leader,  who  ultimately  organized  Donkey  13  in  1952,  had  a hand  in 
setting  up  several  of  the  early  donkeys  and  was  a former  orchard  grower  from 
Sinchon,  The  first  leader  of  Donkey  4 had  a military  background  and  organized 
his  unit  from  partisans  from  ihe  Haeju  area.  Donkey  11— nicknamed  the  ‘'stu- 
dents''—was  led  by  a student -teacher  and  contained  about  450  youtha,  largely 
from  the  On g jin  Peninsula, 
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Other  leaders  had  diverse  backy:rounds,  though  few  had  any  previous 
military  experience.  An  exception  was  the  leader  of  Donkey  15,  a Manchurian- 
educated  teacher  from  Slnulju  who  appears  to  have  ort^aniaed  his  unit  out  of  anti- 
communist youth  in  the  Chongju  area  while  on  an  intelligence  mission  for  the 
ROK  Arcny.  This  unit  represents  the  northernmost  source  of  partisans.  Don- 
key 5,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  a strength  of  II OS  men  by  August,  had  its 
leader  and  men  from  the  Ongjin  area,  some  from  below  the  38th  Parallel.  Little 
is  revealed  about  the  source  of  the  east  coast  partisans  except  for  statements 
that  most  were  from  the  Wonsan  Harl»r  area. 

Partisan  morale  appears  to  have  been  quite  good  in  1951.  The  evidence 
Indicates,  however,  that  few  of  the  partisans  had  any  military  training  and  most 
of  them  were  young,  In  the  age  group  between  17  and  26.  They  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  essential  Ly  from  student  groups,  anti -Communist  youth  organiza- 
tions, white-collar  workers,  and  landowning  families.  Most  of  the  leaders  were 
basically  politicians.  A few  had  been  Japanese -trained  soldiers,  however,  and 
others  seem  to  have  built  up  good  staffs. 

No  comprehensive  roster  or  personnel  files  appear  to  have  been  kept  until 
late  in  1953*  long  after  the  expansion  program  of  1952  and  subsequent  discharges 
and  desertions  had  substantially  altered  the  composition  of  partisan  ranks.  The 
1953  data,  like  those  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs*  also  indicate  that 
most  of  the  partisans  originated  in  the  western  half  of  Nwanghae  Province. 


LOGISTICS 

One  of  the  first— though  probably  not  the  most  difficult— of  the  early  Eighth 
Army  problems  with  respect  to  the  partisans  was  that  of  supply.  Although  the 
first  partisans  were  partly  organized  and  had  already  been  active  during  their 
exodus  from  the  mainland,  they  were  ill -armed  and  short  of  ammunition,  food, 
and  other  supplies.  It  was  reported,  for  example,  that  they  had  only  1000  weap- 
ons and  extremely  little  ammunition  and  that  many  were  starving. During  the 
first  month  or  two  of  1951,  therefore^  large  quantities  of  food,  clothing*  weapons* 
and  ammunition  were  sent  to  the  offshore  islands  on  which  the  partisans  had 
taJten  refuge. 

Once  the  initial  demajids  had  been  met,  supply  to  the  partisan  forces  was 
determined  by  (a)  Eighth  Army  policies  with  respect  to  logistical  support  for 
the  effort;  (b>  the  capacity  of  the  partisans  to  live  off  the  enemy,  the  country^ 
and  sympathetic  inhabitants;  and  (c)  the  physical  location  of  the  partisans. 

The  initial  Eighth  Army  policy,  and  expectation,  was  that  the  partisans 
would  require  little  continuous  logistical  support,  once  basic  requirements  in 
equipment  had  been  met.  It  was  iissumed  that  the  partisans  could  and  should 
be  able  to  capture  a large  proportion  of  the  military  goods  they  needed  and  that 
they  would  be  able  to  find  food  for  themselves.  As  noted  previously, “ frugality 
in  Eighth  Army  supply  policies  was  also  considered  necessary  In  order  to  in- 
crease operational  incentives. 

There  is  no  reliable  means  of  determining  whether  this  Eighth  Army  policy 
was  consistent  with  the  capabilities  of  ihe  early  partisans.  Some  of  the  groups, 
at  least,  were  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  interior  for  several  weeks  or 
even  months  before  returning  to  the  Island  bases. It  became  evident  during 
the  first  half  of  1951,  how^ever,  that  most  of  them  could  not.  This  may  have  been 
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due  to  stren^ened  enemy  security  measures^  the  relative  poverty  of  operating 
areas,  large  numbers  of  partisans  operating  in  a relatively  small  area^  or  even 
operatiofial  deficiences  of  the  partisans  themselves.  In  any  event  Eighth  Army 
began  to  furnish  increasing  quantities  of  goods^  and  the  initial  policy  of  frugality 
was  largely  abandoned  by  the  end  of  the  year-  Indeed,  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Eighth  Army  rice  issue  to  the  partisans  was  increased  beyond  subsistence  levels 
and  became  a sort  of  payment.* 

The  fact  that  Lhe  partisans  proved  to  be  leas  self-supporting  than  Eighth 
Army  had  initially  hoped  did  not  become  a very  serious  problem,  however. 

Since  they  were  based  on  friendly -held  islands  to  which  the  UN  forces^  with 
command  of  air  and  sea,  bad  direct  access  ^ the  partisans  could  be  supplied 
mainly  by  boat.  In  emergencies,  moreover,  it  was  possible  to  supply  by  air, 
using  the  beach  at  one  of  the  main  island  bases  as  a landing  strip.  Ordinarily, 
of  course,  partisan  forces  operating  behind  enemy  lines  have  to  be  supplied, 
if  at  all,  by  e^tpensive  and  difficult  airdrops.  Eighth  Army  had  less  difficulty 
in  getting  supplies  to  the  partisans  than  is  usuaily  the  case  in  operations  of 
this  kind. 

Information  concerning  the  amount  of  supplies  furnished  to  the  partisans 
is  incomplete  for  this  period.  One  availabie  report  covers  the  period  from 
23  Jan  to  6 Jun  51,  and  lists  the  Class  I*  II,  lif,  IV*  aud  V supplies  furnished 
from  EUSAK  REAR  to  the  three  partisan  units. Figure  AlO  illustrates  the 
relative  amounts  of  each  that  were  furnished;  Table  a2  gives  the  actual  quan- 
tities. No  comparable  report  exists  for  the  remainder  of  1951. 

Weapons  were  among  the  most  important  items  that  had  to  be  furnished 
to  the  partisans,  A February  1^51  estimate  gives  the  number  of  weapons  pos- 
sessed by  partisans  as  approximately  1000,^®  Between  the  end  of  January  and 
the  first  week  of  June  Eighth  Army  supplied  1707  addltionat  weapons.  Between 
mid-February  and  31  Juiy  the  partisans  captured  762  weapons,^  These  three 
figures  account  for  3469  of  the  4000  weapons  that  partisans  were  said  to  possess 
in  July  1951.”  A large  number  of  the  weapons  originally  possessed  and  pre- 
sumably also  a large  number  of  those  captured  were  assorted  enemy  weapons. 

Of  those  furnished  by  Eighth  Army,  747  were  various  Russian  and  Japanese 
weapons.  It  is  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  weapons  and  their  variety  created 
a difficult  am  munition- procurement  problem  during  the  year,  but  this  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  evidence  at  hand. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Juiy  1951,  when  the  partisa^ns  reportedly 
possessed  about  4000  weapons,  the  mobilized  force  numbered  over  7000  per- 
sons. Whether  the  gap  between  numbers  of  personnel  and  numbers  of  weapons 
remained  as  large  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover, but  it  is  assumed  that  the  gradual  abandonment  of  Eighth  Army's  fru- 
gsdity  policy  brought  the  two  figures  closer  together. 

Food  was  another  major  item  of  supply.  Between  the  end  of  January  and 
the  first  week  of  June,  the  partisans  were  furnished  801  tons  of  rice,  presum- 
ably over  and  above  the  Class  1 supplies  listed  in  Table  A2.  Assuming  a 4*4- 
month  period  this  averages  178  tons  per  month.  Assuming  an  average  of  4500 
partisans  during  the  period— which  can  only  be  a rough  estimate— this  wouid 
provide  80  lb  of  rice  per  man  per  month.  This  appears  to  have  been  ample, 

*'rhe  puptisaij  was  trt  hartcr  ix  i^cll  excess  flw  a\r\^  anJ  i^uppliei^  i>n  the 

fiorcnn  mariLf.tn 
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and  it  suggesLs  Uiat  the  Eighth  Army  policy  of  frugality  was  not  strictiy  applied, 
at  least  to  rice,  even  during  the  first  half  of  1951»  In  comparison  with  the  amount 
furnished  by  Eighth  Army  the  quantity  of  food  reported  captured  by  partisans  was 
negligible.  Between  15  March  and  30  September,  a period  of  6%  months,  1011 

CLASS  II,  IV- 


Fig.  A 10 — Proportion  of  Ciossos  of  Supplies  Furnistiorf 
by  EUSAK  pear,  ?3  January  to  6 June  1951 
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bags  of  food  were  captured.”  Assuming  100-ib  bags  and  an  average  of  4500 
partisans,  this  amounts  to  less  than  SVa  lb  per  man  per  month. 

The  available  evidence  points  to  the  conclusioit,  then,  that  the  UN  partisans 
were  heavily  dependent  on  Eighth  Army  for  logistical  support  during  1951  in 
spite  of  Initial  Eighth  Army  policies  with  respect  to  supply.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  permits  a reasonable  esllmate  of  the  cost  of  the  supplies  provided 
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durlr^g  this  period*  but  it  may  be  usumed  that  the  quantity  of  suppUea  furnished 
was  smailer  than  that  for  iater  periods^  when  supply  was  regularized  on  a 
larger  scale. 


OPERATIONS 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  UN  partisans  materialized  suddenly*  at  a 
time  when  Eighth  Army  was  attempting  to  recover  from  the  drastic  retreat 
from  the  Yalu.  During  the  first  months  of  195 therefore^  considerable  atten- 
tion had  to  be  given  to  matters  of  organization,  training,  supply,  and  general 
preparation  for  their  possible  employment  in  conjunction  with  Eighth  Army  of- 
fensive plans.  The  partisans  were  encouraged  to  form  distinct  units  under  their 
own  leaders;  training  programs  were  instituted^  especially  for  demolition  oper- 
ations; food  and  clothing  were  issued;  and  limited  amounts  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  distributed.  As  rapidly  as  they  could  be  readied  as  com  bat -effective 
groups*  partisans  were  assigned  operating  areas  on  the  mainiand.  According  to 
Eighth  Army  plans  they  were  to  establish  bases  there,  contact  other  dissidents, 
begin  to  collect  and  communicate  intelligence*  and  proceed  to  harass  the  enemy.* 

It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  early  Eighth  Army  planning  with  respect  to 
the  partisans  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  large  numbers  could  and 
would  operate  from  mobile  bases  deep  in  the  interior.  Some  of  the  early  groups 
were  probably  able  to  live  off  the  enemy  and  sympathetic  villagers  for  weeks  or 
even  months  at  a time  before  returning  to  their  island  bases^^^  The  pattern  of 
operations  later  in  1951,  however,  suggests  that  there  was  less  capability  in 
this  regard  than  Eighth  Army  officers  had  initially  hoped.  The  number  of  mo- 
bilized and  armed  partisans  had  grown  from  1000  in  February  to  over  4000  in 
July,^^  but  most  of  them  evidently  operated  on  the  mainland  for  comparatively 
short  periods  of  time.  Most  of  the  partisan  activity  by  mid- 1951  apparently 
consisted  of  commando-type  shallow -penetration  hlt-ajtd-run  raids  launched 
from  the  islands. This  operational  pattern  became  more  pronounced  in  the 
course  of  the  year  and  developed  as  the  chief  feature  of  the  partisan  campaign 
in  Korea  during  most  of  the  next  2 years. 

Operating  Areas 

The  preponderance  of  partisan  actions  took  place  in  western  and  southern 
Hwanghae  Province,  the  area  from  which  most  of  the  partisans  had  been  evacu- 
ated and  the  area  within  closest  striking  distance  of  the  islands  where  they 
took  refuge. 

Figure  All  shows  the  general  geographical  distribution*  by  grid  squares* 
of  aQ  partisan  actions  reported  between  May  and  December  1951;  Table  A3 
Shows  the  corresponding  distribution  on  a monthly  basis^  Nearly  97  percent  of 
the  actions  took  place  in  western  Korea,  with  only  3.1  percent  on  the  east  coast. 
Fully  86  percent  of  the  actions  took  place  in  the  grid  squares  constituting  the 
general  Hwanghae  area.  Moreover^  thi^  extremely  high  concentration  of  activity 
in  Hwanghae,  with  relatively  little  aotivily  in  coastal  areas  in  the  north  and  al- 
most none  on  the  east  coasts  is  fairly  consistent  throughout  the  period. 
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Fig.  All — Percantoges  of  Actions  bjf  Grid 
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The  iiiost  significant  5hift  in  this  geographicai  pattern  Involves  actions 
taking  place  xn  the  grid  squares  {YC  and  BT)  containing  the  major  noncoaslal 
areas  of  Hwanghae.  As  Table  A4  shows,  the  ratio  of  these  internal  to  total 
Hwanghae  actions  shows  a distinct  downward  tendency  throughout  the  period 
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covered.  This  is  consistent  with  the  point  that  early  partisan  groups  may  have 
conducted  more  interior-based  actions  than  was  the  case  in  later  periods  of 
195  L Figure  A12  shows  the  actual  locations  of  the  YC  and  BT  actions,  plotted 
to  the  first  easterly  and  the  first  northerly  coordinates.* 

Types  of  Action 

Between  May  and  December  the  UN  partisans  conducted  approximately 
605  individual  actions.  The  alter -action  reports  for  the  period  rarely  specify 

*h  ahaul^l  LiC  nnteci  tliaT  Kft^r-aL-lLon  for  ihtE  cfu  noi  idontify  apf^clflc  ua 

rtf  inter 
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the  planned  objective  for  the  particular  action,  but  they  describe  briefly  what 
happened,  In  these  terms  these  actions  have  been  categorized  as  follows: 

(a)  Attacks  on  enemy  troops  (including  quasi -mUltary  personnel,  exclud- 
ing attacks  on  tactical  installations  or  positions  and  excluding  attacks  on  troops 
In  vehicles^. 

(b^  Attacks  on  tactical  installations  (bunkers,  trenches,  emplacements, 
CPs,  and  the  like), 


Fi^  Al2 — Actions  in  Intemvi  HwongNae  Grids  YCorJ  BT,  Moy  to  Nov^mbar  !951 


(c)  Attacks  on  transport  and  transport  facilities  (e.g,,  carts  and  vehicles 
as  well  as  roads,  rails,  and  bridges), 

(d)  Attacks  on  supplies  and  storage  facilities  (e,g. , food  dumps,  aminujil- 
tion  dumps,  and  warehouses), 

(e)  Attacks  on  civil  administration  (including  police  stations  and  police 
contingents  and  including  Communist  Party  facilities  and  personnel). 

(f1  Intelligence  activities  (including  reconnaissance,  patrols,  and  escorting 
□f  agenls,  but  excluding  the  furnishing  of  target  information). 

(g)  Observation  for  naval  gunfire  (including  fire  adjustment  but  excluding 
the  furnishing  of  target  locations). 

(h)  Other  activities,  of  which  the  most  important  were  attacks  on  commu- 
nication facilities  and  equipment,  attacks  on  whole  villages,  naval  engagements 
with  armed  junks,  and  distribution  of  psywar  materials. 
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The  relative  frequencies  with  which  these  types  of  actions  were  reported 
in  the  period  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  A 13  and  Table  A5,  Figure  A 13  shows  the 
relative  frequencies  for  ail  actions  reported  during  the  period.  Table  A5  shows 
the  relative  frequencies  tabulated  by  months. 
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It  iS  apparent  that  attacks  on  enemy  troops  constituted  by  far  the  most 
frequent  type  of  action.  These  actions,  among  which  have  been  included  attacks 
on  quasi -military  groups  such  as  home -defense  or  home -guard  contingentSp 
amounted  to  52  percent  of  the  actions  during  the  period.  The  next  most  frequent 
type  of  action  consisted  of  observation  for  naval  gunfire,  nearly  14  percent  of 
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the  actions.  Other  types  of  action,  in  order  of  frequency p were  attacks  on  trans- 
port {11.3  percent)^  attacks  on  supply  installatLons  (9.2  percent),  attacks  on  lac- 
tical  insLaJIations  (6.7  percent)  ^ attacks  on  civil  admlnist ratio u (1,9  percent’)  p 
and  intelligence  actions  (0,6  percent).  Only  4.2  percent  of  the  actions  were 
placed  in  the  miscellaneous  caleg^ory. 

Within  the  period  May  to  November  1951  the  loost  striking  fluctuations  in 
relative  frequencies  occurred  with  respect  to  attacks  on  tactical  instaliationSp 
transport^  and  naval  gunfire  observation.  The  percentage  of  attacks  on  tactical 
mstalUtzonSp  which  over-all  amounted  to  leas  than  7 percent  of  the  actions^  in- 
creased sharply  to  23  percent  of  actions  in  July  and  14  percent  of  actions  in 
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November.  Attack  on  transport  was  the  second  most  numerous  type  of  action 
in  the  first  half  of  the  period  but  decJined  markedly  thereafter.  At  the  same 
time  naval  gtmfSre  observation  Increased  in  relative  frequency  and  became^  in 
the  last  half  ctf  the  period,  the  second  most  numerous  type  of  action.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  types  of  actions  were  relatively  constant  throughout  the  period. 

Remits 

According  to  available  after -action  reports , partisans  inflicted  14,289 
casualties  between  1 May  and  1 Dec  51.  A further  report  for  th^  period  15 
Mar  to  30  Apr  51  claims  an  addltiojial  709  casualties  infllctedp  so  that  the 
total  casualties  inflicted  between  January  and  December  1951  may  be  some- 
what over  15,000.  Table  A6  lists  these  casualty  claims^  broken  down  by  KIA, 
WlA^  and  POWfl.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  purport  to  Include  only 
casualties  inflicted  by  direct  partisan  action  and  do  not  Include  casualties 
claimed  as  a result  of  air  strikes  and  naval  gunfire  called  for  by  partisans.  It 
should  further  be  noted  that  the  claims  Include  military,  quasi -military,  and 
civilian  casualties.  Finally,  and  most  important,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
these  casualty  claims  are  unevaluated  and  that  their  reliability  Is  unknown.  In 
view  ot  the  unsupervised  nature  of  partisan  activity,  the  relLability  o!  all  claims 
is  suspect. 
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Figure  A14  compares  the  claimed  casualties  >vilh  the  number  of  partisan 
actions  each  month.  Over  the  entire  period,  partisans  reported  19.2  casualties 
inflicted  per  action,  which  was  greatly  in  e:(cess  of  partisan  casualties  sustained,” 
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Major  of  materiel  captured  or  destroyed  in  the  course  of  partisan 

operations  between  15  March  and  30  September  {^%  months)  are  listed  in  Table 
A.7.  It  is  evident  that  arms,  arnitiunitlon,  and  food  were  items  most  often  cap- 
tured—on  the  order  of  \%  weapons,  45  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  2 bags  of 
food  per  action,*  U approximately  60  attacks  on  transport  and  transport  facil- 
ities are  estimated  to  have  been  made  during  the  period,  the  transportation 
equipment  claimed  to  have  been  destroyed  is  significant;  160  carts  and  trucks, 

2 B boats,  49  bridges,  12  tunnels,  and  22  railroad  sections. 

Airborne  Operations®* 

In  spite  of  the  stress  on  the  possibility  of  airborne  action  in  the  early 
Eighth  Army  plans,  only  two  such  operations  Were  carried  out  in  1951. 

The  first  airborne  action  ^Virginia  I)  Was  directed  at  an  enemy  MSJt.  Four 
US  paratroopers  and  19  or  20  Koreans  were  airdropped  in  the  vicinity  of  Byong- 
ni  (CT  9S75)  on  15  Mar  51,  but  failed  to  accomplish  IheLr  mission.  All  but  five 
of  the  team  members  were  captured  or  lost.  The  second  action  (Spitfire)  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  June  1951.  In  this  action  an  advance  party  of  three 
US  and  British  personnel  and  two  Koreans,  followed  a week  later  by  an  additional 
two  UK  and  nine  Koreans,  were  airdropped  at  Karyoju-ri  (CT  2792).  This  oper- 
ation also  fatted  to  accomplish  its  mission— that  of  establishing  a guerrilla  base 
behind  enemy  Lines— but  all  personnel  were  able  to  exfiltrate  safely,  some  after 
a month  in  the  Interior. 

*\A9uiniDj  710  m'hona, 
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With  the  exception  of  these  operations  BAKER  SECTION  was  primarily 
concerned  with  training  during  1951.  It  is  possible  that  further  airborne  oper- 
ations ^ould  have  been  conducted  in  this  period  if  (al  the  first  two  had  appeared 
to  be  successful,  (b)  the  opportunities  had  appeared  to  be  profitable  in  terms  of 
tactical  reward,  and  (c)  the  personnel  had  been  considered  to  be  well  trained. 

In  any  event  Ihe  role  of  airborne  operations  in  this  period  was  not  significant. 
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Enemy  Countermeasures 

Evidence  of  enemy  counteraction  to  partisan  operations  during  this  period 
is  difficult  to  assess.  Some  of  the  partisan-held  islands  were  attacked;  a few 
were  taken.’*  Partisans  reported  that  special  counterguerrilla  forces  had  been 
established  in  some  areas/*  Area  security  and  coastal -defense  strenglh  in 
general  was  increased,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  was  a reaction  to  parti- 
san activities. 

Figure  A15  compares  partisan  strength,  number  of  partisan  actions,  and 
number  of  enemy  troops  apparently  engaged  in  rear -area  defense  on  the  west 
coast  of  Korea  ^where  most  of  the  partisan  activity  took  place)  for  months  for 
which  data  were  available.  A sharp  increase  in  enemy  strength  took  place  from 
July  to  September  1951,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  partisan  activity.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  the  increase 
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was  a reaction  to  the  change  in  the  structure  of  types  of  partisan  actions,  in 
particular  to  the  increase  in  raids  on  tactical  installations  and  the  sustained 
pressure  a^inst  transport  (see  Table  A5),  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  build-up  in  coastal  strength  preceded  the  enemy  attacks  on  partisan-held 
islands  near  the  Yalu  Estuary  in  the  fail  of  1951.  These  possibilities  do  not* 
however^  permit  a conclusive  answer  to  the  question.  The  evidence  at  hand 
does  not  show  whether  partisan  activities  induced  the  enemy  to  redeploy  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  troops  in  this  period. 
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Military  Significance 

What  contribution  did  partisan  activities  make  to  the  UN  war  effort  during 
the  period  January  to  November  13517  As  previously  mentioned^  the  initial 
Eighth  Army  objectives  with  respect  to  the  partisans  who  came  under  its  com- 
mand in  early  1951  were  primarily  aimed  at  their  employment  in  connection 
with  a large-scale  UN  offensive.  That  offensive  did  not  materialize,  with  the 
result  that  partisans  merely  continued  to  conduct  various  types  of  harassing 
activities  instead^  It  is  with  reference  to  these  activitieSp  therefore^  that  the 
partisan  contribution  must  be  assessed. 

The  most  important  point  to  note  in  this  connection  is  that  the  geographical 
configuration  of  partisan  operations  seriously  limited  Iheir  possible  influence. 
As  a target  area  for  partisan  activities  western  and  southern  Hwanghae  was  not 
especially  promising.  The  area  lies  west  of  the  critical  approaches  north  and 
south  and  was  bypassed  by  the  principal  actions  of  the  war*  It  is  agricultural 
rather  than  industrial.  T^e  most  important  military  feature  of  the  province* 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  large  food -producing  basin  west  of  Sarlwon* 
was  the  Pyongyang -Sari won -Kaesong  railroad  and  highway.  This  was  one  of 
the  two  lines  connecting  Manchuria  with  the  combat  area  and  was  thus  a major 
supply  route.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  early  Eighth  Army  plans 
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ior  employing^  Lhe  partisans  p but  it  was  east  of  the  main  arena  of  the  operations 
that  were  actually  conducted.* 

Thus  employment  of  the  partisans  as  a significant  force  in  connection  with 
a tactical  offensive  required  a capacity  that  the  partisans  did  not  demonstrate 
during  this  period— a capacity  to  operate  deep  in  the  Hwanghae  inter ior^  above 
all  in  the  area  of  the  MSR.  Even  the  secondary  objectives  stated— small-scale 
attrition  or  harassing  activities— were  probably  better  served  by  interior  actions 
than  by  the  coastal  activity  that  comprised  the  great  bullc  of  operations. 

As  for  the  military  significance  of  the  types  of  action  conducted*  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  majortty  of  actions  were  casualty -producing  in  nature.  According 
to  reports  casualties  inflicted  were  high*  but  they  included  (a)  military  personnel 
engaged  in  secondary  missions  such  as  coastal  or  area  defense*  (b)  quasi-mili- 
tary personnel  whose  value  was  presumably  limited,  and  (c>  large  numbers  of 
civilians.  They  werc^  furthermore,  casualties  inflicted  on  an  enemy  who  ap- 
parently considered  manpower  as  cheap.  Consequently  even  if  the  casualty 
claims  are  accepted  at  lace  value  it  is  likely  that  they  had  no  great  significance 
outside  the  immediate  area  of  operations. 

Other  types  of  actions  such  as  attacks  on  transport,  supply,  and  tactical 
installations  may  have  been  more  important^  but  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  iheir 
effects.  Since  no  marked  enemy  reaction  is  discernible  and  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  major  targets  in  the  operating  areas,  it  is  not  probable  that  partisan  activities 
in  west  and  south  Hwanghae  (the  great  bulk  of  the  actions^  constituted  a serious 
threat  to  the  enemy  in  this  period. 

This  analysis  does  not  take  into  account  the  value  of  intelligence  functions 
performed  by  the  partisans  incidental  to  their  overt  operations,  or  whatever 
value  they  may  have  had  as  a defensive  force  for  islands  on  which  the  UN  com- 
mand maintained  radar  and  other  installations.  Some  of  these  functions ^ es- 
pecially the  furnishing  of  target  information  for  air  strikes  or  naval  gunfire* 
may  have  indirectly  produced  a considerable  number  of  casualties  and  a con- 
siderable amount  of  damage  and  destruction  of  enemy  facilities*  though  it  Is 
not  possible  from  the  data  at  hand  to  establish  this.'^^ 

The  performance  of  these  two  functions— behind-the -lines  intelligence  and 
defense  of  island  installations— did  not  require  the  organization  and  support  of 
a specifically  partisan  effort,  of  course,  but  there  may  have  been  real  value  in 
the  partisan  contribution  to  them. 
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POLmCAL-HlUTARy  SITUATION 

suggested  In  App  A it  had  been  apparent  by  late  195  L that  the  truce 
negotiations  «ould  be  pr^racted,  and  that  durtng  the  course  ol  the  talks  Lhe  UN 
forces  would  be  confined  to  active  defense  of  positions  already  held.  So  long  as 
no  abrupt  failure  of  the  negotiations  occurred,  a UN  attempt  to  end  the  Korean 
War  on  Lhe  battlefield  was  considered  unlikely, 

The  major  objective  of  a cease-fire  was  pursued  consistently  during  this 
period.  In  1952  the  talks  became  further  prolonged  over  the  question  of  prisoner 
exchange  until,  in  early  December,  India's  plan  on  Lhe  prisoner  Issue  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  UN-  This,  however,  did  not  mean  a cessation  of  hostilities  or  an 
end  to  negotiation.  It  was  not  until  April  1953,  after  the  enemy  had  agreed  to 
voluntary  repatriation  of  prisoners  and  arrangements  were  made  for  Immediate 
exchange  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  that  real  hope  of  an  early  truce  was  again 
aroused. 

During  this  perlcxl  of  time,  from  December  1951  Lo  April  19S3,  one  of  the 
more  ImporLant  features  of  UN  military  activity  was  Lhe  Air  Force  interdiction 
campaign.  In  1952  Lhe  Air  Force  rarely  flew  lees  than  4000  sorties  monthly 
against  enemy  transport  and  supply,  and  in  the  peak  month— May— Hew  more 
than  9500.  Nevertheless  this  campaign  failed  to  prevent  the  enemy  bulld-up  of 
men  and  materiel.  He  was  able  to  dig  in  elaborately  along  the  MLR  and  Increase 
boch  his  front-line  strength  and  rear -area  reserves.  Thus  the  requirements  In 
men  and  materiel  for  a successful  UN  offensive  became  greater  and  greater,  a 
fact  that  undoubtedly  affected  Eighth  Army  planning. 

In  respect  to  the  partisan  effort  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this  situation 
was  the  stabillzailon  of  the  MLR,  This  gave  the  enemy  advantages  and  capabili- 
ties he  might  not  have  enjoyed  U confronted  with  a fluid  battle  front.  Not  only 
were  Lhe  UN  forces  not  in  a posilion  to  exploit  fully  whaiever  could  be  done  by 
partisan  activity,  but  the  enemy  had  every  opportunity  in  this  static  situalion  to 
maintain  tight  rear -area  security  In  strategic  areas.  Even  in  the  less  strategic 
coastal  areas  the  enemy  could  deploy  sufficient  forces  to  keep  the  island -based 
partisans  under  steady  pressure. 

The  military  stalemate  permitted  the  enemy  to  exploit  more  fully  an  addi- 
tional advantage  relative  to  his  rear -area  security.  This  was  the  Communist 
political  organization  In  North  Korea.  The  Communists  had  been  in  control  of 
the  area  since  1945,  during  which  time  Lhey  could  track  down  and  eliminate  dis- 
sidents in  the  manner  typical  of  Red  policy  the  world  around.  Reports  of  some 
partisan  leaders  concerning  their  prewar  anti -Communist  activities  Indicate 
clearly  that  much  Communist  attention  was  directed  toward  tightening  local 
political  organization.  Enemy  countermeasures  against  partisans  trying  to 
operate  behind  the  lines  were  undoubtedly  enhanced  by  this  factor. 
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One  other  consideration  relevant  to  partisan  activity  appears  Ld  have  re- 
sulted from  the  general  sltuatlpn  in  this  period-  The  partisans  in  time  could 
no  longer  entertain  as  hopefully  iheir  initial  expectations  of  a victorious  return 
to  their  home  communities  in  North  Korea.  Although  no  evidence  was  found 
that  this  consideration  affected  partisan  morale  seriously  during  19S2,  the  im- 
probability of  realizing  this  goal  might  have  affected  partisan  incentive  by  the 
end  of  the  period.  The  partlsanSj  in  effect,  were  becoming  homeless  wards  of 
the  TIN  forces. 

COMMAND  OBJECnVEB 

By  10  Dec  51,  when  the  partisans  were  absorbed  under  FEC/IJ)  (K),  S240 
AtJ,  a theater -level  agency,  the  probability  of  using  partisans  in  direct  support 
of  a general  UN  offensive  was  distinctly  remote.  Neveitheless  the  unit  records 
indicate  no  over -all  reassessment  of  partisan  objectives  at  this  time.  Rather 
there  appears  to  have  been  a tacit  acceptance  by  the  new  command  of  the  pat- 
tern of  activity  developed  while  the  partisans  were  under  Eighth  Army,  and  it 
can  be  deduced  that  the  intended  objective  was  harassment  of  the  enemy  by  the 
types  of  operation  previously  conducted.  In  practice  this  meant  that  most  de- 
cisions were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  UN  advisers  and  partisan  leaders,  although 
specific  missions  were  assigned  by  headquarters  from  time  to  time. 

Among  these  missions  were  the  defense  of  island  bases,*  ^ the  development 
of  interior  units,  discovery  and  destruction  of  enemy  radar  sites, ‘ and  assistance 
in  the  recovery  of  downed  UN  airmen  and  escaped  POWs.*  More  emphasis  was 
also  placed  on  psychological  warfare,  and  a special  section  for  this  purpose  was 
organized  under  FEC/U)  (K)  toward  the  end  of  1952.  In  fact  an  extensive  leaflet, 
word-of-mouth,  and  sabotage  campaign  had  been  planned  against  the  enemy’s 
spot  tax  on  grain  during  the  harvest  season  of  the  same  year.  Then,  In  the  first 
4 months  of  19S3,  a Leaflet  campaign  to  Increase  defection  among  North  Korean 
fishermen,  farmers,  students,  and  draftees  was  planned.  Leaflets  were  to  have 
been  both  airdropped  and  distributed  behind  enemy  lines  by  the  partisans.'* 

In  addition  a number  of  airborne  missions  were  planned  and  assigned  in 
1952  and  early  1953,  Of  these,  8 out  of  10  launched  were  Interdiction  operations, 
and  the  other  2 were  Intended  primarily  to  establish  contact  with  reportedly 
friendly  elements  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  guerrilla  bases  in  the  enemy 
rear.  The  use  of  partisans  Lo  interdict  enemy  supply  routes  and  communlcafions, 
In  fact,  had  been  suggested  as  on  experiment  from  the  DA  level  In  mid- 1952," 
several  mcoiLhs  after  a number  hod  been  tried. 

During  the  fall  of  1952  a concerted  effort  was  made  to  increase  partisan 
offensive  activity.  At  this  time  decisions  were  made  by  the  theoier  command 
to  expand  partisan  strength  by  an  intensive  recruiting  program.  It  was  planned 
to  double  strength  to  20,000  men  by  15  Mar  53,  and  to  redouble  to  40,000  by 
15  Jul  53.  The  immediate  command  objectives  at  the  time  the  decisions  were 
mads  cannot  be  determined  from  the  unit  records  available  to  this  study  but 
can  only  be  deduced  from  the  general  restatement  of  purpose  reflected  in  formal 
plans  that  were  developed  in  early  19S3. 

*p4Uovriiig  effective  ecemjr  eckios  BgainBk  tbe  west  Coeet  ieleivl  id  Idte  1951,  tbc  Navy  ck- 

jneaed  a.  leek  ol  coofidHace  in  the  partiaene  in  ncepcet  te  ettatefic  ieEend  hnaee,  Ae  a reeult  the  Navy 
waa  give  a thie  leapooBilii  I Ety  by  cefty  1952,  e development  weiccoied  by  the  paitiaan  commend  in  the  kaIi- 
lattea  ibqj  the  iaIeodB  eonld  not  be  LbU  widiDut  Htiong  ouvel  or  air  vuppun. 
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On  12  Jan  53  Comtaander  in  Chiefs  Far  East  <CENCFE),  requested  three 
plans  tor  partisan  operations  during  the  year  * 'Hie  plans  were  to  cover  two 
phaseSj  one  from  28  Jan  to  15  Mar  and  the  other  from  15  Mar  to  15  Sep  53. 
plan  Phase  I and  Plan  Phase  QA  were  to  l>e  based  on  the  assumptlOin  that 
Eighth  Army  would  remain  on  active  defense.  Plan  Phase  UB  was  to  assume 
that  a general  UN  offensive  would  occur  by  late  summer.  All  three  plans  were 
to  be  submitted  between  23  Jan  and  23  Feb  53. 

A plan  for  Phase  I was  prepared  and  received  interim  approval  from  G2( 
AFFE,  by  23  January,  pending  further  staff  study.  Staled  missions  included 
the  following: 

[1)  Ccmtlnue  preeenL  haraeeise&l  of  eaemy  through  normal  operations  [^] . , . in- 
crease . . . attacks  by  inter iox  units  particularly  aimed  at  disruption  of  military  units  i^] 

. . .priority  for  area  of  operations . . .Hwan^hse  Provlnoe  and  such  other  areas  aa 
weather  conditions  permit. 

(Zj  Attack  00  order  with  all  combat  effectives  U>  harass,  contain  majamtun  enemy 
troops  in  caaslal  areas,  mterrupt  communicallcns  (^] . . .institute  Ihe  luaximuDi  Interdic- 
tiDii  program  for  all  rail  and  highway  MSBs.  Direct  maximum  effort  at  destruction  of 
bridges  and  tunnels. 

(3]  Employ  normal  guerrilla  and  partisan  iscUos  directed  at  aupport  of  EU3AK. 

(4)  Plan  for  dispatch  of  airborne  units  on  order  ogalost  terrain  features  to  hamper 
and  delay  any  major  enemy  operation. 

Even  before  Interim  approval  hod  been  obtained  for  Plan  Phase  1,  concern 
was  expressed  by  CINCFE  about  a possible  enemy  offensive  before  mid-March. 
It  was  anticipated  that  this  enemy  attack  would  occur  along  a line  acuth  from 
Kaesong  to  recapture  Seoul.'  By  3 February  CINCFE  had  directed  that  partisan 
operations  in  support  of  Eighth  Army  be  intensified-'  Two  days  later  CCRAK 
implemented  this  directive  by  Issuing  Annex  II  to  Plan  Phase  I.  This  annex 
assigned  the  following  immediate  missions  should  an  enemy  offensive  be 
initiated:*' 

(1]  Increase  hBrsssment  by  implemeutlng  Phase  I,  Psrtlsas  Oiieration  Plan,  28 
Jon  33,  which  has  received  interim  G-2  approval.  This  will  Include  hlt-aml-rua  raids, 
emall-ecale  ambueh,  sabotage,  and  destruction. 

\2]  Ccoiinue  defense  of  Kanghwa-do  and  Kyodong-do, 

[3]  IhcFcasc  recdtnslssauce  activities  with  emphasla  on  movement  of  enemy  uixite. 

In  addition  to  these  mlsslonSj  which  hod  been  outlined  by  CINCFE,  CCRAK 
requested  that  specific  efforts  be  made  toward  the  destruction  of  locomotives 
in  Ihe  Uaeju  area,  particularly  from  Haeju  to  Sarlwon  and  from  Haeju  west  to 
Chwtya-ri. 

A plan  for  Phase  HA  covering  the  period  15  March  to  IS  September  was 
drafted  and  forwarded  to  G2,  AFFE,  by  10  Feb  53.  Partisan  missions  staled 
in  this  plan  were  in  general  no  different  from  those  assigned  in  Plan  Phase  1, 
the  only  essential  departure  being  a much  more  extended  area  of  operations. “ 

It  was  hoped  that  as  the  weather  improved  the  partisans  on  both  coasts  would 
be  able  to  strike  farther  and  farther  north.  Of  particular  Interest  was  a pro- 
posed extension  of  the  east  coast  operaiionol  area.  Previously,  the  east  coast 
partisans  had  been  restricted  by  policy  to  the  narrow  strip  ol  coast  running 
from  the  MLrB  north  to  Wonsan,  ^en,  as  the  unit  expanded  vastly  In  strength 
during  the  fall  cf  1952,  permission  was  granted  to  extend  its  activity  as  far 

*Tlii9  plan  also  hwl  conccrrcQCB  of  G3,  AtVE,  bjr  31  Jbd  53,  and  of  G3,  RUSAK.  by  2?  {''vb  5S- 
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north  as  the  TUmen  River,  a decision  reflected  In  an  ope  rational -level  plan  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.*^  Figure  Bl  illustrates  the  operational  planning  for 
Fhajse  lEA.  The  detailed  mlsaioae  assigned  the  partisans  are  reproduced  In 
App  E. 

A draft  plan  for  Phase  OB  based  on  the  assumption  of  a general  UN  offen- 
sive In  1953  was  submitted  by  22  February,  and  copies  for  comment  were  sent 
to  G2,  AFFE,  and  El^th  Army.  There  was  no  difference  between  Plans  UA 
and  QB  insofar  aa  the  general  mtssion  assigned  the  partisans  was  concerned, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  plan  presupposed  active  defense  by  Eighth  Army 
and  the  other  a general  UN  ofletisive. 

A num'ber  of  special  projects  were  also  planned  by  the  partisan  command 
In  the  first  4 months  of  1953,  These  included  projects  for  the  penetration  of 
POW  camps,  the  recruiting  of  partisans  inUanchuria  and  Sakhalin,  assassination 
of  Communist  officials,  the  capture  of  an  enemy  MIG  aircraft,  and  the  use  of 
Chinese  partisans  for  sabotage  operations  in  the  Slnulju-Antung  complex. 
Practically  all  these  were  dropped  by  April,  either  as  unrealistically  conceived 
or  for  lack  of  specific  intelligence  on  the  operation  planned.** 

During  the  long  period  December  I9S1  to  April  1953  there  appear  to  be 
two  significant  points  to  be  made  about  the  partisan  command  objectives.  First, 
there  was  a tacit  acceptance  of  the  psttern  of  partisan  activity  established  in 
1951  rather  than  a general  reappraisal  of  the  effort  In  the  light  of  a changing 
political -mint  ary  situation.  Second,  after  the  decisions  made  in  the  fall -winter 
of  1952-1953  to  extend  the  partisan  operational  area  and  to  Increase  partisan 
strength,  there  was  a formal  restatement  of  command  objectives.  These,  how- 
ever, again  accepted  on  a broader  scale  the  prevailing  piattern  of  activity. 


OHGAi?IZATION 
Headquarters  Organization 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  organizational  change  in  respect  to  the  parti- 
sans occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  first  period  discussed  In  this  study.  This 
was  the  transfer  cd  the  partisans  on  10  Dec  51  from  Eighth  Army  to  direct  com- 
mand by  a theater-level  agency,  FECVLD  (10,  9240  AU.  This  unit  was  under  the 
operatloTial  control  of  FBC/LG,  B240  AU,  which  in  turn  was  responsible  to  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Stall,  G2,  GHQ,  FEC. 

At  about  the  same  time  another  theater -level  organisation,  CCRAK,  8240 
AU,  also  under  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Stall,  G2,  GHQ,  F£C,  was  established  in 
Korea,  CCRAE  was  to  be  responsible  for  cqprdlnaiing  all  behind- the- lines 
activities  of  various  services  and  agencies.  For  an  interim  period  it  was  as- 
^signed  to  FECAAJ  in  Tokyo. 

The  next  major  organizational  change  did  not  occur  until  27  Sep  52  and  is 
tUustrated  by  Fig.  B2.  At  this  time  CCRAK  was  redesignated  as  the  8242  AU 
and  was  relieved  of  assignment  to  FECyLG.  Simultaneously  CCRAX  was  given 
operational  control  of  TEC/IH  (K),  8240  AU.  After  this,  FEC/t.G,  as  a part  of 
theater  G2,  was  to  exercise  stall  supervision  and  to  provide  adzomlstroiive  and 
logistical  support  for  CCRAK.**  This  orgonlEational  change  took  place  at  about 
the  same  time  that  the  decision  was  made  to  expand  partisan  strength. 
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Fig,,  fll — Optrtrtionql  Ar^ps  Flan  for  Phaso  liA 
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The  emergence  of  CCRAK  as  the  unit  in  charge  of  partisans  was  the  final 
wartime  answer  by  FEC  to  the  problem  of  organization  for  unconventional  war- 
fare. It  was,  in  effect,  a single  theater-ievel  agency  for  the  coordination  and 
direction  of  certain  intelligence  and  related  behind-the- lines  activities  In  sup- 
port of  combat  operations.  This  included,  of  course,  partisan  activities. 


Fig.  B2 — H«ad<|v(iMers  Orgonlzgiiori,  October  1952 

“ “ “ Staff  coord  i rial  ion 


One  further  organizational  change  was  made  in  1952,  although  this  did  not 
materially  affect  the  structure  in  Korea.  This  came  about  as  the  result  of  the 
activation  of  AFFE,  and  the  establishment  by  CINCFE  of  a Joint  Headquarters 
and  Joint  Staff.  On  15  Dec  52,  CINCFE  designated  the  Commanding  General, 
AFFE,  as  his  executive  agent  ior  the  conduct  of  theater  covert,  clandestine, 
and  related  activities  in  support  of  combat  operations.  PEC/L.G,  8240  AU,  was 
redesignated  as  Support  Group,  8240  AXT,  at  this  tinae,  and  a Special  Operations 
Division  fSODl  was  organized  in  G2,  AFFE.  SOD,  with  the  8240  AU,  provided 
administrative  and  logistical  support  and  maintained  staff  responsibility  for 
CCHAK.^*  The  new  command  line  is  shown  in  Fig.  B3. 

Ope  rating  -Le  vc  1 Organiz^ion 

Other  changes  in  organizaticri  occurred  at  the  operational  level  between 
late  1951  and  April  1952.  One  change  was  made  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  transfer  of  the  partisans  from  G3  Eighth  Army  to  FEC/LD  fKj.  This  was 
the  division  of  the  west  coast  island  area  into  two  separate  commands,  a de- 
cision considered  necessary  for  administrative  and  logistical  reasons  since 
mid -1951.  One  command,  Operation  WOLPPACK,  was  to  operate  east  of  the 
Ongjin  Peninsula;  LEOPARD  Command  was  confined  to  the  area  west  and 
north  of  that  point.  The  individual  partisan  units  in  the  WOLFPACK  area  were 
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called  **wolIpack3*^  by  number  rather  than  donkeys  as  they  had  been  while  under 
LEOPARD  BASE,  Figure  B4  represents  the  organizational  structure  at  the 
operating  level  at  the  beginning  of  1952. 

Strengths  were  built  up  and  more  partisan -led  units  were  added  during  the 
first  9 months  of  1952,  especially  in  the  LEOPARD  and  WOLFPACK  areas,  but 
there  were  no  further  organizational  changes  at  Lhe  regimental  level.  Below 
this  level  each  of  the  west  coast  partisan  units  had  their  own  staffs,  including 


Fig.  — 'HeQdgua^^e^5  Organ fzotion^  December  1952 

* — CiwdinOrtion 

Although  tbff  LctJm-  Ot  thij 

AFpE  woi  rtot  o.-ctva|ly  up  -AOfly  tn  1953. 


an  £1,  S2,  SS,  S4,  and  S5.*  The  American  advisers  with  the  units  had  the  task 
of  assisting  these  staffs  in  planning  operations,  but  Lhe  units  remained  admin- 
istratively independent  under  the  partisan  leadership. 

In  late  November  1952^  a month  or  so  after  the  program  to  expand  partisan 
strength  was  under  way^  it  was  decided  to  redesignate  each  of  the  partisan  unit^ 
and  the  command  as  well.  The  partisan  section  of  FEC/LD  (K),  8240  AU,  was 
given  the  title  of  "United  Nations  Partisan  Forces,  Korea”  (UNPFKl,  and  each 
of  the  major  area  commands  became  “regiments."  LEOPARD  became  the  1st 
Partisan  Infantry  Regiment  (PlRl,  WOLFPACK  was  redesignated  as  the  2d 
PIR,  and  Task  Force  SCANNON  (formerly  KIRKLAND)  became  the  3d  PLR. 

^ T1i4i  ST]  ntrtEr  dcct.io-fi-9  iit  th^  |h;irtk.^-an  ^^4u;lkkv  rH!^r>ftf^qk  rlirfi4.:rly  iii  ikic-  kfl-H n kc-Jtlrr  U0i\  ^cr-c 

cfi4irped  L^ktki  ni4i Lnl^i n i int<:rn4il  mkhtary  diH<k|kU^^^ 
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A number  of  the  partisans  had  been  given  airborne  training  by  BAKER 
9ECTI0H  became  the  cadre  for  a greatly  expanded  airborne  unit  designated  as 
the  1st  Partisan  Airborne  Infantry  Regiment  (PAIR).  Provision  ^aa  also  made 
at  this  time  to  divide  the  west  coast  areas  further.  By  April  1953  a 5th  PIH 
was  created  in  the  area  that  had  been  known  as  WOLFPACK  WEST,  and  a 6lh 
PIR  in  the  area  called  LEOPARD  WORTH. 


Fig,  B4— Organization  of  Pntlison  Operatirig'Lfivei  Units,  JamfOTy  1952 

Within  each  of  the  major  area  or  regimental  commands  the  partisan  units 
were  to  be  reported  by  number  as  "battalions”  rather  than  as  donkeys  or  wolf- 
packs.  This  change  was  made  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give  the  theater  coiti' 
mand  and  the  DA  better  understanding  of  the  operation.  Actually  the  old  code 
names  were  retained  within  the  units  for  morale  purposes,  and  the  partisans 
continued  to  call  themselves  donkeys  or  wolfpacks.  ^ The  new  designations  of 
all  units  and  the  organisational  structure  are  shown  in  Pig.  which  represents 
the  partisan  commands  in  April  1953,  the  highest  point  of  organizational  develop- 
ment at  the  operational  level.  Between  December  1951  and  April  1&53  the  parti- 
san organization  had  been  expanded  into  a series  of  complex  regimenial  units, 
each  with  its  headquarters  complement  of  American  personnel.  Figures  B6  and 
B7  show  the  strengths  and  dispositions  of  partisan  units  as  of  January  1953  and 
February  1953.  As  illustrated,  the  partisans  continually  reported  a part  of  their 
strength  based  on  the  mainland.  In  July  1952  LEOPARD  (later  1st  PIR)  claimed 
about  one-third  of  its  strength  of  over  3000  men  on  the  mainland,  and,  in  the 
week  of  B to  14  Feb  53,  from  the  records  of  which  Fig.  B9  was  compiled,  re- 
ported 1618  of  its  6929  partisans  in  interior  units.  KIRKLAND  and  WOLFPACK 
bad  a much  smaller  proportion  of  their  personnel  in  interior  units  during  1952. 

In  February  1953  these  units  (then  the  3d  and  2d  PlRs)  reported  none  at  all. 
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Fig.  B6 — SUength  afid  OiiBposition  FoKtisurr  Umia^  ionuary  1952 

The  larger  flgyrt  in  portisan  unit  "bojtfffl'  hy  location  r*pr^ 

lh«  nunib«r  tii  pariisan$  repcfle^  iri  ^ &p«ciFpC  unit; 
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PERSOHMEL 
US  Personnel 

FEC/LD  (K)'s  TD  at  the  time  that  it  absorbed  the  B0S6  AU  called  for  65 
officers  and  111  enlisted  men.'’  This  TD  remained  virtually  unchanged  until 
the  fall  of  J952. 

During  1952  the  actual  monthly  strength  of  FEC/LD  (K)  averaged  about 
6S  officers  and  128  enlisted  men.  Not  all  of  the  FEC/LD  (K)  personnel,  how- 
ever, were  directly  engaged  in  the  partisan  effort.  The  monthly  breakdown  in 
1952  is  given  in  Table  Bl.* 


T;ibK^  m 

^lOM’lU.Y  STRl'NGTM  Oi-  I’llC/i.il  tK),  1932 


'1 

Month 

Pi^rliuaii 

oporalionH 

hftth 

Totdl 

Off 

VM 

Off 

X- 

Off 

EM 

Off 

h'M 

Jqehj  ary 

^0 

22 

9 

12 

36 

61 

66 

Pctntftry 

21 

24 

1! 

12 

27 

80 

69 

137 

Marcli 

2S 

22 

22 

20 

22 

69 

69 

123 

April 

20 

21 

22 

26 

2R 

68 

70 

125 

Miiy 

22 

27 

20 

26 

20 

79 

62 

JyPt 

20 

24 

20 

30 

17 

68 

63 

i32 

h^y 

10 

29 

21- 

32 

14 

66 

S7 

L27 

Scjjleirti^cr 

2-1 

Z\ 

36 

\6 

59 

61 

m 

(>Ctoher 

2* 

21 

24 

29 

12 

S9 

65 

129 

MovenitTr 

:^i 

17 

73 

Si 

J49 

2,3 

32 

2J 

2? 

22 

60 

66 

128 

Not  all  the  personnel  assigned  to  partisan  operations  were  with  operating 
units.  The  monthly  average  of  those  actually  with  operating  Units  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  tabulation.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  not  all  the  personnel 
with  these  operating  units  served  directly  with  the  partisans  as  advisers.  Each 
of  these  units  had  ite  headquarters  establishment,  including  the  commanding 
officer,  staff,  radio  operators,  and  housekeeping  personnel. 


Ares  command 

Oiiiccra 

EalifLed  men 

Total 

LEOPARD 

3 

IG 

25 

WOLFPACK 

7 

8 

15 

KIRKLAND 

4 

6 

10 

Total 

20 

.50 

oO 

U only  the  partisan  side  of  FEC/LD  {K)  is  considered,  the  average  strength 
of  U5  personnel  assigned  during  most  of  1952  was  approximately  the  same  as 

*f'i[;Lirrs  tiikiin  froFin  ri>3lcT!i,  KtX^  available  for  the  mantha 

August  anil  Pecembar. 
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tftat  assigned  by  Eighth  Army  in  1951.  The  FEC/LD  (K)  average  was  about  23 
officers  and  32  eiUisLed  men^  whereas  lUe  average  assigned  by  Eighth  Army  in 
1951  was  about  21  officers  and  35  enlisted  men.  U must  be  rememberedj  how- 
every  that  part  of  the  FEC/LD  (K)  headtiuarters  overhead  serving  both  the  parti- 
san and  intelligence  sections  should  be  added  to  the  above  figures  for  1952  for 
a true  comparison. 

The  number  of  Americans  directly  involved  in  the  partisan  effort  was  about 
10.6  per  1000  partisans  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  in  late  1951.  By  May  1952 
this  had  dropped  off  to  fl.  1^  and  the  relative  numt>er  of  Americans  to  partisans 
steadily  declined  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  In  November  the  low  point  of 
4.9  per  1000  was  reached  as  the  partisan  expansion  program  began  to  pick  up 
momentum.  The  relative  number  of  Americans  increased  again  in  1953  as  a 
result  of  augmented  TDs  for  FEC/LD  (K).  These  ratios  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  B8- 


-mi  ^ 1952 ^ 1933 


Fjg^  63— US  per  1000  Pflrbson& 

Until  December  195T  the  figured  include  uM  US  ptrJunnd  in 
0086  AUj  from  Dcccuibcr  1951  iIjc  ^lgu^^s  incluJ*  aniy 
ihoffr  FEC-^LD"  (l()  p-CJ" fl-i?nnr I tO  tJic  ponii-Ort  -SCCkiQrl. 


As  already  mentioned  the  total  number  of  US  personnel  assigned  to  the 
partisans  changed  little  until  the  fall  of  1952,  Then,  alter  the  decision  was 
made  to  double  partisan  strength^  a TD  increase  of  an  additional  30  officers 
and  45  enlisted  men  was  approved  for  FEC/LD  (K)h  Most  of  this  additional 
personnel  was  intended  for  the  partisan  section. 

It  was  also  in  this  period^  the  late  fail  of  1952+  that  FEC  was  offered 
specialised  personnel  for  partisan  operations^  In  response  to  this  offer,  which 
was  made  by  the  Special  Forces  Division,  OCPW,  DA/^  AFFE  requested  60 
officers  and  15  enlisted  men.  These  Special  Forces  graduates^  who  were  to 
arrive  between  March  and  May  1953,  were  to  include  5 majors  and  55  company 
grade  officers^  each  with  an  MOS  31542  (Special  Forces^  Infantry),  The  15  en- 
listed men  were  to  be  preferably  in  grades  E-4  through  E-7  and  with  an  MOS 
31745  (Special  Forces^  Rifleman). 


i \ ^ Or  tr-  tr  r, 

liiU.-Lhootrri.:.' 
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Aa  p^rti^^n  strength  continued  to  increase,  a further  enlarged  TD  was 
prepared  for  FEC/LD  {K)  in  January  1953.  This  TD  was  calculated  to  provide 
16  officers  and  37  enlisted  men  for  each  of  six  projected  partisan  regiments^ 
and  11  officers  and  17  enlisted  men  for  the  Partisan  Operations  Section  at 
Seoul  headquarleiB.  Total  FEC/LD  (K)  strength  was  then  to  be  193  oflioers 
and  449  enlisted  men.  The  planned  TD,  which  would  assign  more  than  half  the 
unit  strength  to  partisan  operations,  is  shown  in  Table  B2. 

TArh.f-;  ov  msTsuin  TJON 

F I'.C/  l . t K ) . .[  A>  I A!  \ Y I 


Hunk  j 

i 1 

1 

CchEu  nr  \ 

•7 

t:-7 

1 X 

1] 

K-h 

\:^2 

Vbjor 

IH 

]3r> 

C".a^Likin 

j;-i 

1 ,itatr.niinl 

10 

Wnfrant 

X 

— 

Tutol 

— . 

44y 

Nnt^il  Ilf  nnH  JTiCfl 

tifTCT . 

i'Offitrt-rs  IhvIeIl  ^1flS  of  3 (SphFciiil  hnir L'-rt-H ) , 

oEiici-'rs  witlii  MO^  jnieiiit  7 ( A irlju jul^} , S>l 
^l.nJirticd  rncr  witii  ^UIS  prr’fijc  ^ fSf»et;iiji] 
Fofcealj  fnll;  enTlste^i  jpen  >vLcti  p-clis  of  7 
(Airbiirnr),  1 1 . 


This  TDj  although  not  finally  approved  until  the  following  August,  never- 
theless governed  the  assignment  of  new  personnel  prior  to  that  date.  As  planned 
in  January,  the  partisan  advisers  were  to  be  selected  from  Special  Forces  per- 
sonnel, other  personnel  were  to  be  selected  from  the  pipeline  * The  general 
sources  of  US  personnel  for  FEC/LD  (K^  during  this  period  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  B9. 

In  the  fall  of  1952  an  advanced  course  in  covert^  clandestine,  and  related 
activities  wiS  initiated  by  the  theater  Ci2,  When  they  began  to  arrive  in  the 
spring  of  1953  the  Special  Forces  graduates  were  also  given  this  course, 

Opinions  on  the  value  of  this  advanced  intelligence  course  vary^  but  most 
officers  interviewed  during  this  study  were  critical.  The  most  common  com- 
plaint was  that  the  training  failed  to  present  an  accurate  picture  of  partisan 
operations  Ln  Korea.  Men  expressing  this  viewpoint  stated  that  they  were  given 
little  factual  information  and  were  led  to  believe  that  they  would  be  operating 
with  partisans  deep  behind  the  enemy  lines  in  North  Korea.  It  appears  that 
considerations  of  security  in  this  highly  classified  operation  presented  serious 
difficulties  in  conducting  this  course. 


* Ffitcrvie^v  ^ivtl^l  iri  tlin.tp,c.  I Aij-t.1  ^f-id n Sr^ijr>n,  J-  Kf  ).  OctntM’f  1^,33. 
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More  interest  was  expressed  in  partisan  operations  from  DA  level  by 
March  1953.  Officers  from  Special  Forces  at  Ft  Brag^j:  and  from  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  (OCAFF)  visited  FEC  to  learn  local  require- 
ments for  Special  Forces  training.^®  Among  other  requests  p OCAFF  inquired 


Fig,  B9 — Fl&wChflrJ  EncJicohng  Sources  of  US  Pefsonnel 


about  the  training  ^^dance  offered  in  FM  31-21.  CINCFE  made  the  following 
observations: 

Training  gutdance  and  rational  contepLa  contained  in  FM  a I "21  are  considered 
adetiaate  for  guerrilla  operation^.  However,  in  the  pending  revision  careful  considera- 
tion should  bo  given  to  erperiotices  gained  from  ope  rati  cub  in  the  FECj  aa  well  as  other 
Communist -controlled  cctintrLes  in  which  American  military  persoEmel  are  so  readily 
identifiable  by  physical^  racial^  and  linguistic  characteristics.  These  factors  ILmit  the 
application  of  basic  concepts  in  thie  manual. 

RevUion  should  take  into  consideration  the  basic  premiee  that  in  this  theater  only 
indigenous  personnel  can  operate  safely  behind  enemy  lines  except  under  (currently  uon- 
exislent)  ideal  conditions.  Our  experienco  indicates  that  U/V-  operations  under  existing 
conditions  can  and  ofLen  must  be  mounted  and  conducted  from  friendly -held  i^s&s:  Island, 
floating,  or  rear -area  bases. 

Training  suggestions  forwarded  to  OCAFF  also  included  more  emphasis 
on  amphibious  operations,  leading  of  Indigenous  personnel^  sabotage  without 
special  equipment,  tactical  air  control,  adjustment  of  naval  gunfire^  and 
demolitions. 

Tn  summary  the  following  points  are  worth  noting  in  respect  to  the  US  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  partisan  operations.  First,  the  ratio  of  US  personnel  to 
partisan  strength  fluctuated  considerably  during  this  period.  In  fact  the  ratio 
was  at  its  lowest  point  during  the  peak  operational  months.  Second,  only  toward 
the  end  of  the  period  were  personnel  trained  specifically  for  duty  with  partisans 
finally  sent  to  FEC.  Thirds  theater  comments  on  the  Army  doctrine  expressed 
in  FM  31-21  reflected  an  emphasis  on  the  unique  situation  in  Korea^  which  ap- 
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peared  to  iiDpose  special  requirements  for  the  training  of  US  persoimel  to  «ork 
with  partisans  in  the  Far  East. 


Partisans 

During  the  first  9 months  of  1952  there  was  little  change  in  the  composition 
of  partisan  forces.  Strength,  however,  increased  in  tMa  period  from  an  estimated 
6000  in  January  to  8175  In  September.  Almost  all  this  increase  occurred  in  the 
two  west  coast  units,  LEOPARD  and  WOLFPACK,  where  there  appeared  to  be  no 
problem  of  recruiting  additional  personnel.  In  February  1952,  for  example,  there 
were  more  lhan  42,000  North  Korean  refugees  on  islands  of  the  WOLFPACK 
area  alone. 

In  the  fall  of  1952  decisions  were  made  to  more  than  quadruple  partisan 
strength.  As  a result  of  this  program  LEOPARD  strength  more  Lhan  doubled 
and  WOLFPACK  almost  doubled  by  the  end  of  the  year,  KIRKLAND  showed  the 
sharpest  increase  of  all,  from  about  275  partisans  to  1589  during  the  last  3 
months  of  the  year.  During  the  first  4 months  of  1953  the  expansion  program 
was  further  accelerated  and  partisan  strength  continued  to  climb,  Repi'esent- 
ative  strengths  based  on  monthly  averages  for  this  period  are  shown  in  Table  B3. 

As  partisan  strength  expanded  in  late  1952  the  increase  appears  to  have 
brought  with  it  a change  in  the  composition  and  character  of  Lhe  personnel.  Many 
were  recruited  in  South  Korea  by  methods  that  left  much  to  be  desired.  Recruiters 
said  to  have  numbered  more  than  600  at  one  time  traveled  around  South  Korea 
promising  pay,  clothing,  and  other  benefits  for  joining  the  partisans.  In  some 
cases,  money  was  allegedly  taken  by  the  recruiters  in  return  for  partisan  identi- 
fications that  enabled  the  holder  to  escape  the  ROK  Army  draft.  Not  only  were 
many  undesirables  brought  into  the  effort,  but  desertions  and  other  problems 
of  morale  became  commonplace.* 

The  3d  Partisan  Infantry  Regiment  (PiRl,  which  received  most  of  the  re- 
cruits picked  up  in  South  Korea,  experienced  30  desertions  in  the  20  days  prior 
to  15  Dec  52,^^  a rate  that  increased  substantially  before  April  1953.  Others 
were  weeded  out  and  were  periodically  discharged  as  physically  or  otherwise 
unfit.  In  fact  as  early  aa  11  Noy  52  the  commander  of  the  3d  PIR  commented 
to  FEC/LD  (K)  headquarters  that  “it  appears  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
group  of  fervent  patriots  or  even  brigands,  but  a group,  particularly  the  newer 
recruits,  who  have  accepted  duty  with  the  irregular  forces  as  a lesser  evil  to 
being  dratted  into  the  ROK  Army.”  He  went  on  to  request  that  materials  for 
the  partisan  troop  information  and  education  (TIE)  program  then  being  con- 
templated at  Seoul  be  forwarded  to  his  unit,^* 

The  TIE  program,  intended  to  help  with  the  morale  problem  and  to  orient 
the  new  recruits,  did  not  begin  until  early  1953-  In  January  a school  for  train- 
ing partisans  in  TIE  and  psychological  warfare  was  established  under  FEC/LD 
(K).  Some  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  subsequently  returned  to  their  units 
for  TIE  duties.*® 

As  a part  of  this  TIE  program  a periodical  called  Partisan  and  a text  on 
psychological  warfare  were  published.  Both  were  written  by  the  partisans 
themselves.  All  this  was  directed  toward  better  esprit  de  corps  and  discipline, 
and  ultimately  some  of  the  partisan  units  set  up  their  own  TIE  sections  to  ad- 
vance this  program  further.*® 

* interviews  wtlli  vnrinusf  BZ40  At'  and  innuury 
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H«nce  the  long  period  covered  in  this  appendix  resulted  in  both  a great  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  partisan  personnel  and  a change  in  the  composition  of 
partisan  ranks.  Until  the  fall  of  1952  strength  remained  relatively  constant. 

Then  there  was  a sharp  increase  between  October  1952  and  April  1953.  Many 
of  the  new  personnel  brought  in  under  the  expansion  program  appear  to  have 
lacked  the  Incentives  of  the  older  cadre,  and  this  added  to  the  problem  of  morale. 


Tablr  [13 


MOVrULY  AVhllACihS  ov  PARTISAN  STH^:^GTH 


MdblEi 

PIH 

2d^ 

Pm 

1‘TR 

5 th** 

Pin 

PJK 

PAlH 

Tytnt 

1952 

Jamury 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,000fi 

April 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,(W0S 

July 

■uw 

275 

— 

— 

7,575 

AilRUHL 

3350 

4100 

275 

— 

— 

— 

7,725 

^cptcinbcr 

3BW) 

uw 

275 

— 

— 

— 

8,175 

October 

•jHftOO 

4100 

275 

— 

r— 

S.975 

Nfti^cmbrr 

6000 

7000 

1150 

— 

— 

— 

14,150 

Dsccmbtr 

7002 

764S 

1589 

— 

— 

— 

16,2-lfi 

1*3 

jamieqr 

7628 

77,^7 

r;os 

— 

527 

13.395 

F ctriiary 

0654 

7927 

2574 

— 

— 

336 

18,491 

Watch 

7139 

QOOO 

4Lfti 

— 

— 

834 

20,025 

Apri[ 

5165 

53,^5 

45  7H 

Id871 

2.304 

L133 

21,385 

®Fortiier|)r  OjicraLion  IJlOPAIUh  icde*i(jrust«d  19S2. 

'T-'ormerly  OpernlioD  ItOt.FPACK;  rcdEui^ated  Navcmbcr  1^2, 
''I'oTDierly  Opcrntiuji  KIHKI.AND;  redEHigcuttDd  Navejnbcr  1952. 
^FncmicrEy  2d  P[Tl  ofEn  tnowa  as  ft'Of.FPACtft  activated  Apcil. 

‘Fatmcrly  lal  ihR  area  iiriawnua  l^OE'AKD  NWTII;  activated  Ap-il. 
^Activated  as  an  airbortiB  uait  in  early  19S3- 
^F.atLiftnled  RtccDf^tba. 


LOGISTICg 

Partisan  supply  during  this  period  presented  two  major  problems:  one 
was  the  question  of  regularizing  supply  procedures  for  an  unconventional  war- 
fare unit  and  the  other  was  the  use  of  supply  to  control  the  partisan  effort  Itself. 

When  the  partisan  forces  were  brought  under  FEC/LD  (K)  in  December 
1951  they  inherited  the  supply  system  already  serving  this  unit.  The  authority 
for  this  system  had  been  established  by  a GHQ,  FEC,  letter  (LS-51)*®  in  which 
it  was  directed  that  FEC^LD  be  supplied  without  regard  for  regular  TOE 
or  other  authority.  It  also  provided  that  further  accountability  in  respect  to 
the  reissue  of  such  supply  would  not  be  required  and  that  records  would  not  be 
kept  unless  so  directed  by  the  CG,  FEC  .*  This  letter  was  used  as  a supply 
authority  until  rescinded  on  25  Mar  52,  shortly  after  a table  of  allowances  (TA 
80-8240-1}  was  established  for  certain  FEC/LD  (K)  expenditures. 

*Ttiis  ilireLlive  was  mleqded  la  nreveril  bif^ily  ^-lasBilicd  activities  of  C2,  [■'IlIG,  from  [xitij  compro- 
niiaed  by  the  rcquiaitioiiicif;  mbti^rte]  tbicu^  re^uldr  chEinnclB. 
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At  the  same  time  tbal  LS-51  was  rescinded  another  letter  (LS-52)  was  is- 
sued by  GKQ,  FEC.”  LS-52  directed  that  normal  supply  for  FEC/LD  (K)  be 
reeiuisitianed  under  the  TA  but  also  provided  that^  on  the  approval  of  Ihe  CG, 

FECp  emergency  issue  could  be  made  pending  the  preparation  and  approval  of 
a Class  rv  Project.*  Officers  were  cautioned^  however,  to  attempt  to  safe- 
guard the  best  interests  of  the  government  in  the  issue  of  nonexpendable 
equipment. 

As  an  Interim  measure  the  partisans  were  supplied  under  LS-5Ep  but,  as 
noted,  FEC/LD  fK)  wafi  obliged  to  submit  a Class  IV  Project  to  the  DA  [CCRAK 
was  by  this  time  in  operational  control  ol  FEC/LJ>  This  bill  of  materials 

required  many  months  to  prepare.  It  was  not  submitted  until  18  Nov  52  and  was 
not  approved  by  the  DA  until  early  in  1953.  Meanwhile  the  great  increase  in 
partisan  strength  meant  that  further  supply  authority  would  be  necessary.  Change 
1 to  the  Class  IV  Project  was  therefore  submitted  for  approval, t Table  B4  shows 
the  additional  supplies  requested  under  the  revised  Glass  rV  Project  and  also  in- 
dicates the  supply  on  hand  in  CCRAK  as  of  31  Oct  52. 

After  January  1953  another  effort  was  made  to  regularise  logistical  proce- 
dures for  partisan  operations.  In  early  February  the  DA  requested  that  a com- 
plete TA  be  prepared. Many  difficulties  were  encountered,  however^  in  trying 
to  draft  a TA  for  an  unconventional  warfare  orgauization^  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  cease-fire  it  had  not  yet  been  submitted  for  approval.  One  of  the  major  prob- 
lems was  that  FECA^D  fK)  units  were  not  of  uniform  strength  and  in  addition  did 
not  have  identical  missions.  Meanwhile  the  partisans  continued  to  be  supplied 
under  the  Class  IV  Project, 

Records  maintained  by  CCRAK  provide  the  only  available  figures  on  the 
approximate  cost  of  the  partisan  effort  for  the  calendar  year  1952.  These  fig- 
ures, which  only  cover  supplies  furnished  to  the  parti sons^  and  which  do  not  in- 
clude certain  cosLs  for  housekeeping  and  other  expenditures,  are  broken  down 
in  Table  B5.  Unit  records  reveal  few  complaints  about  supply  in  1952  except 
in  regard  to  adequate  boat  transportation  Analysis  of  data  on  the  number  of 
croft  relative  to  operational  effectiveness ^ however,  shows  nothing  conclusive 
on  this  question.  Some  units  seem  at  times  to  have  had  more  boats  than  needed 
for  the  types  and  number  of  operations  conducted;  other  units  may  sometimes 
have  been  in  short  supply.  Boat  loss  through  operationSp  storms^  and  occasional 
Inept  seamanship  was  a recurrent  problem.  Actual  funds  expended  for  boat  pro- 
curement and  maintenance  during  1953  can  be  noted  in  Table  B5. 

rcquir^MDCDlii  rcfir#rHiMit  thoae  nt\t  InctuLli^l  iti  normiil  tsTIftwunccit  bni  which  bJ-\- 

Bficcsdary  eq  cninnlKtc  Usk. . . . TVo;cct  fequircmcLta  lorrnfllly  c^nttidtrerf  hh  rcfcrrtJ»R  oialy 

W IV  l^rojecl  re qu irenkr n tn  (Icj  not  irtcJurl^  eqiLipmiLut  or  iLornhAE  ni* i nt*? nan c e lor 

Ocr^ioDiillvk  li)oy  rr^y  provide  lor  nuppLie^  pcrtdinJn^  to  o^iicr  cIaahcs,  Huch  ni\  sprcidLly  packcid 
or  Bjwcirtl  rdtioiiw:  [lxf.A  li rr- co , and  tmimunitLor  nnd  TijirtH  Sift  hufbor  rJf^fcjiseh; 

hq  utd  liicSii:  or  ^;vo^  compielr:  ±^eth  cpi  e i fmtr tit  for  lype  An  uppf  i>ved  project  re- 

qujirmrnl  \v  oir  which  hus  bron  Kiilhorited  by  the  Oe p ur tnie rt  oF  linr  Arm^  for  ^iic Uni L np  LccertSHfj^ 

poi;urcniciit. . . . I^roject  ire fw r»Ln  origiAnitr  iri  j|  Ibemr.r.  or  they  ffifiy  iir  incljrlcH  rth  *F  iKe 
hefitneirnc  oF  tJiF  Army  plan  lor  a erecilir  operMtion.  . . . IV  nLippJie^  con^tHl  of  rtU|PpJit.^  and  cquip- 

iiicnt,  except  Air  h'orcr  aup^ittesi,  for  wjliith  nllowanci:»  an:  nol  priirjcribrH  or  which  wre  Pot  oti^rwise  cIha- 

HificA.  l^’.ramplefl'  oosiMruclion  ami  f«i i i nuclei L is ■ \,  !!,  W\,  V ilePft.%  FMihje.cl 

to  Ciasa  IV  E^fluc  when  lEiaaed  ia  of  praacrilsed  :*ltownbc:ea  or  For  ]iarp&.'trs  not  repul^irfy  nuLhoriicJ."® 

Tlu  iho  Ccaerul  InFormulton  Sheot  precn^nJing  tlic  bi  IL  of  malorialrt  oF  Chaape  L lo  (!]laaa  IV  Project  it 
is  liiat  ChaflRc  I wap  computed  aa  Fn[Eoww:  "h.  [laecd  upou  stpcudarda  praxcribe^f  in  KV  lOL'lO/I'/OSPr 

7"^t7.V,  and  in  [,lr:  llq,  IIOK  Army,  I*  Ue  KAO-tWS,  .^ubpocti  L^ujutennapter,  iDnivtdaHJ  and  r^rjfanizalional 
ClolHifif  and  hr^'iipflnrnl  auLtw^iied  KOt^A  Prrnr>nsieS.  b.  P.utt lili:  ^uppLien  comp-attd  on  ft  yearly  a\- 
lowitncf'-  For -cue b itc-n'i  liated.  n.  u# :cpf^ji djki^ le  mipj^lie-H  conipuEr.d  nn  |he  bn-^iA  of  rvperie-nce 

M 'J"abl^  nf  Allrtwurtors  fur  an  unconventional  wnrfuj*  unit,  with  rcRupply  aa  prcacribriirl  Ln  ciifrcnl  Dcpiift- 
mftjil  o(  tbe  Army  Supply  Calalo^e  biid  enaibai  rtplmiH-mebl  TaoEora  fnr  ite  Korcub  'I'hajiKr  of  OperntiooA.* 
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Many  native  cratt  were  capttiredp  purchased^  or  rented  by  the  partisans 
themselves.  OtherSp  particularly  the  heavier  boats,  were  procured  with  US 
fundSp  and  in  addition  engines  were  provided  for  a number  of  native  junks  and 
sampans.  LCMSp  LCVFs,  and  engineer -type  as&auLt  boats  were  also  supplied 
from  time  to  time.  The  number,  types^  aJtd  estimated  average  capacity  of  the 
boats  on  hand  in  January  1953  are  Hated  in  Table  El3,  App  E. 


LOGISTICS  COSTS.  1952 
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The  number  and  types  of  weapons  supplied  to  FECyLD  fK)  between  Decem- 
ber 1951  and  July  1952  are  given  in  Table  When  compared  with  partisan 
strength  at  the  time  and  discounted  for  weapons  probably  furnished  other  sec- 
tions q1  FEC/LD  {K)y  thi^  flow  of  supply  appears  to  have  been  adequate. 

As  can  be  noted  in  Table  B5  rice  constituted  one  of  the  larger  items  of 
expenditure  during  1952.  It  had  become  the  mode  of  partisan  payment*  and  was 
supplied  ultimately  on  a basis  of  one  100-lb  bag  per  man  per  month.  Distribu- 
tion was  handled  initially  by  the  US  regimental  commander,  who  supplied  it  to 

^]b  [liifl  fcfforri  ihp  I nj;  wIeiIciekiiL  ia  nJ  intcr*«i:  them  rit*.  Koth  uni  I 4i  flnpply 

of  mLifl  rice.  ^'hiA  i^  in[:r^ikyed  r>r  ^jecreti^ed  to  tho  Auc^eA^  of  lie  jnic.  'i'he  uoil 

rcldkiiA  it  A loot  And  AC  [1b  it  wherever  pne^tble.  T lie  re  is  no  etKcr  pay  op 
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the  partisan  leaders  according  to  their  unit  head  count.  The  partisan  leader 
was  Ihen  expected  to  manage  his  rice  supply  so  that  supplementary  foods  (side 
dishes  of  meat>  flsh^  vegetables^  etc.^  and  other  needed  items  could  be  obtained 
by  bartering  the  surplus*  This  presented  a problem  for  the  partisan  leaders. 

The  price  of  rice  was  lowest  during  the  harvest  season  and  then  tended  to  in- 
crease to  as  much  as  four  times  the  harvest  price  in  other  periods  of  the  year. 
With  a constant  amount  of  rice  to  trade,  the  supplementary  side  dishes  and 
other  items  might  be  reduced  as  much  as  75  percent.  Hence  the  partisans  were 
conironted  with  a fluctuating  living  standard  as  the  price  of  rice  rose  and  fell. 

The  US  regimental  commander^  on  the  other  handp  had  a twofold  problem 
in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  rice  and  other  supplies  to  the  partisans.  First 
he  had  to  try  to  get  an  accurate  muster,  a problem  that  appears  to  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  rapid  increase  in  partisan  strength  in  the  fall  of  1952;  and 
second  he  had  to  use  his  supply  as  a sanction  for  operational  success  or  failure. 
Getting  an  accurate  muster  was  not  simple,  particularly  with  the  west  coast 
leopard  (l3t  PIR>  unit,  which  continually  reported  large  numbers  of  personnel 
in  interior  units  on  the  mainland.  In  such  cases  the  US  advisers  could  scarcely 
check  on  the  head  count  in  the  interior,  and  furthermore  advisers  were  not  with 
every  partisan  unit  on  the  islands,  as  a result  the  partisan  leader's  count  often 
had  to  be  accepted  at  face  value.  How  scrupulous  the  partisan  leaders  were  in 
reporting  their  head  counts  is  a matter  of  conjecture,  but  both  the  incentive  and 
the  opportunity  for  padding  the  rolls  were  often  present. 

As  mentioned,  the  US  comipander  also  had  to  attempt  to  apply  the  theory 
that  supply  is  one  of  the  more  effective  means  of  controlling  and  directing  a 
partisan  effort.  It  might  be  noted  that  nearly  all  operations  were  small -sized 
raids  unobserved  by  US  personnel.  Yet,  although  he  had  few  ways  of  checking 
the  partisan  after -act ion  reports,  the  US  commander  was  required  to  judge  parti- 
san effectiveness  for  the  purpose  of  aHocating  supplies.  In  absence  of  i>etter 
criteria  he  might  threaten  to  withhold  supplies  if  the  number  of  operations  or 
claimed  casualties  declined.  At  other  times  a partisan  leader  might  be  rewarded 
for  reported  successes  by  being  permitted  to  Increase  his  head  count,  thus  al- 
lowing him  to  receive  more  supplies.  To  what  extent  this  resulted  in  exaggerated 
or  falsified  operational  reports  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  incentive  wais  there, 
especially  in  late  1952  and  in  1963  as  partisan  strength  was  ejqjajiding  and  the 
supply  situation  improved.  Thus  partisan  supply  posed  twin  difficulties  at  the 
operational  level,  both  of  which  had  a bearing  on  policy.  It  was  not  always  pos- 
sible to  get  an  accurate  head  count,  which  was  the  basic  yardstick  for  supply 
distribution,  and  there  was  always  the  risk  that  pressure  for  more  partisan 
activity  might  result  in  unreliable  operational  reports. 

In  summing  up,  two  points  appear  to  stand  out.  First,  although  the  ma- 
chinery used  to  supply  the  partisans  appeared  to  meet  the  situation  reasonably 
well,  none  of  the  methods  adopted  seem  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  DA. 
Second,  the  partisan  command  attempted  a policy  of  using  supply  as  a sanction 
without  adequate  means  of  evaluating  operations, 

OPEHATIONE 

U ha&  been  established  that  by  the  end  of  1951  the  political- military  con- 
text all  but  precluded  the  possibility  that  the  partisan  force  would  be  used  as  a 
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Significant  tactical  instrument  in  direct  conjunction  with  a front-line  effort. 
Throughout  the  long  period  of  truce -seeking,  to  the  time  the  truce  became  im- 
minent in  the  spring  of  1353^  the  I>N  partisans  constituted  at  best  a strategic 
weapon  employed  in  general  harassment  of  the  enemy  ^ At  first  by  tacit  accept- 
ance, and  ultimately  by  deliberate  recognition,  their  primary  mission  became 
that  of  tying  down  enemy  troops  in  secondary -area  security  activities. 

The  strength  of  the  organized  partisan  force  more  than  tripled  during  this 
period— from  about  6000  in  late  1951  to  about  20^000  by  the  spring  o£  1953.  In 
keeping  with  this^  and  wiUi  the  inc readied  support  provided,  the  number  of  re- 
ported actions  per  month  more  than  doubled  over  the  previous  period,  and  the 
highest  levels  of  partisan  activity  of  the  war  were  attained. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  actions  and  the  frequencies  of  the 
various  types,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  first  period,  will  be  described  in 
this  section.  Since  after -action  reports  for  1953  and  1953  are  rather  detailed 
and  systematic,  something  also  can  be  said  about  the  sizes  and  tactics  of  the 
actions.  Finally,  the  reported  results  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  their  pos- 
sible military  significance. 

Operating  Areas 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  fact  about  the  location  of  partisan  actions 
during  the  December  1951  to  March  1953  period  (Period  3^  is  that  the  great 
expansion  of  the  force  and  the  increased  number  of  actions  did  not  seriously 
affect  the  relative  geographical  distribution.  Figure  BIO  and  Table  B7  show 
the  distribution  of  actions  in  Period  2 by  grid  squares.  Of  the  3056  actions  for 
which  locations  were  recorded  nearly  99  percent  took  place  in  western  Korea, 
which  is  an  increase  of  2 percent  over  Period  1.  Only  1.2  percent,  as  compared 
with  3.1  percent  in  the  first  period,  took  place  on  the  east  coast.  Moreover  93-4 
percent  of  the  actions  in  Period  2,  as  against  S6.1  percent  in  Period  1,  were  re- 
ported in  the  grid  squares  covering  the  general  Hwanghae  area.  Actions  in  the 
three  northernmost  grid  squares  on  the  west  coast,  which  comprised  10.5  per- 
cent in  Period  1,  amounted  to  only  5.7  percent  of  the  actions  in  this  period.  In 
relative  terms  the  geographical  picture  was  one  of  concentration  rather  than 
expansion  of  effort,  with  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  actions  still  in  the  west 
and  south  Hwanghae  coastal  areas. 

Table  B7  shows  some  interesting  fluctuations  in  the  geographical  pattern 
during  the  period.  Almost  all  the  activity  reported  on  the  east  coast,  for  in- 
stance, occurred  in  the  early  spring  of  1952  and  was  not  after  that  a significant 
cop>stituent  of  the  geographical  pattern.  Actions  in  the  BS  grid  square— the  area 
closest  to  the  US  I Corps  left  flank— were  frequent  in  the  first  hall  of  the  period 
but  decreased  substantially  during  the  second.  At  the  same  time,  the  percentage 
of  actions  in  the  YD  grid  square,  which  contains  Pyongyang,  the  capital  of  North 
Korea,  increased  somewhat  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period. 

The  percentage  of  actions  occurristg  in  the  noncoastal  grid  squares  of 
Hwanghae  Province  (YC  and  BT>  is  given  monthly  in  Table  0S,  together  with 
the  percentage  of  all  actions  in  Hwanghae.  The  ratio  of  internal  Hwanghae  ac- 
tions to  total  Hwanghae  actions  continued  the  downward  trend  observed  in  the 
first  period.  After  May  1952,  however,  the  ratio  increased  to  almost  1 in  3 
and  remained  comparatively  stable  throughout  the  period.  This  proportion,  if 
it  were  taken  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the  number  of  Interior -based  actions, 
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would  be  most  significant^  but  such  a deduction  would  be  unwarranted.  The 
actual  locations  of  individual  actions  reported  in  the  two  grid  squares  are  shown 
in  Fig.  BH.  Locations  were  plotted  to  the  first  easterly  and  northerly  coordi- 
nates reported.  Judging  from  the  locations  plotted  most  of  the  actions  were  not 
in  the  deep  interior  and  could  easily  have  been  island-based. 


Fi^r  Bi  I— Actions  in  Internal  Hwon^hae  Grids  YC  end  BT,  to  Cocember  1952 


The  actual  number  of  interior -based  f non  amphibious)  actions  cannot  be 
determined  because  the  after -action  reports  for  the  period  do  not  identify  indi- 
vidual actions  as  island-  or  interior -based  except  sporadically.  The  impres- 
sionistic data  available  in  command  reports  and  in  interviews,  however,  indi- 
cate that  most  of  the  actions  in  this  period  were  amphibious  attacks.  The 
geographical  distribulion  presented  above  is  quite  consistent  with  this,  but 
further  proof  is  not  available. 

Types  ctf  Action 

More  than  3000  individual  actions  were  recorded  in  the  available  aJter- 
action  reports  covering  virtually  all  but  2 months  of  the  period.  Figure  B12 
shows  the  over -all  frequencies  of  the  main  types  of  action  recorded^  as  com- 
pared wilh  their  frequencies  in  the  previous  period.  Table  B9  gives  the  rela- 
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tive  monthly  Irequencies.  The  maii>  lypes  of  actiOE>ii  in  Perioct  2 compared 
with  Period  I are  shown  in  order  of  their  frequency  in  the  accompanying 
tabulation. 


'J’ypess  of  aclion 


Enemy  Erocjps 

Inieliigence 

Transport 

Civil  administration 
Supply  and  slora^c 
Tactical  installations 
Nava  I-  gnnfi  re  obs  c rva  i ion 
Othe  I’ 

Totnii 


Period  1.  % 

Period  2,  % 

S2.1 

4a. rj 

fkS 

14. a 

11. ri 

12. S 

l.ii 

9,9 

^^,5i 

l.Jl 

G,7 

4.1 

13. 

2.2 

1.2 

3.7 

100,0 

J00,0 

The  foregoiE>g  percentages  show  that  the  major  changes  in  relative  fre- 
quency between  Periods  1 and  2 occurred  with  respect  to  intelligence  actions^ 
attacl^s  on  civil  administration,  and  naval-gunfire  adjustment.  The  intelligence 
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actions ^ which  consisted  of  tactical  patrols  and  contacts  with  internal  units, 
became  the  second  most  frequent  type  of  action,  which  was  o:iiy  1^  percent  of 
the  total  number-  Attacks  on  civil-administration  facilities  and  personnel  in- 
creased from  under  2 percent  to  nearly  10  percent  of  the  total.  This  increase 
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was  especially  marked  in  tlie  Jatter  portion  ot  the  period,  Navai-^unlire- 
observatioii  activities  decreased  in  relative  IreQuency,  from  nearly  i4  percent 
in  Period  1 to  sUjfhtly  more  than  2 percent  in  Period  2. 

The  relative  riiunbcr  oi  attacks  an  transport  ^aeiUt^e3  and  vehicles  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  over -all,  although  it  fluctuated  within  Period 
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increasing  toward  the  end  of  the  period.  The  relative  number  of  attacks  on 
supply  and  storage  facilities  dropped  from  9 percent  in  Period  1 to  4.5  percent 
in  Period  2^  and  in  Period  2 was  highest  iri  the  fall  and  winter  of  1952^1953, 
The  reJaUve  number  of  attacks  on  enemy  troops  and  on  tactical  installations 
decreased  somewhat  as  compared  with  Period  1. 

With  several  exception^i^  then^  the  considerable  increase  in  the  general 
Level  of  partisan  activity  that  took  place  in  1952  did  not  produce  significant 
changes  in  the  types  of  activity  conducted,  and  it  possible  to  conclude  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  increased  without  niaterlalLy  altering  its  direction. 
The  fact  that  attacks  on  enemy  troops  remained  the  primary  type  of  activity 
^constituting  half  the  number  of  actions  reported)  should  not  be  taken  as  an 
accurate  indication  of  intended  prioritieSp  however.  The  troop  actions  included 
intercepts  by  the  enemy  and  accidental  encounters  — not  always  sought  or  initi- 
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ated  by  the  partisans— as  well  as  preplanned  raids,  A study  of  385  attacks  on 
enemy  troops  in  3 months  of  this  period,  for  example,  shows  that  meettnj;  en- 
gagements accounted  for  56  percent  of  the  actions,  whereas  raids  and  ambushes 
accounted  for  35  and  19  percent,  respectively. 
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Sizes  of  Operating  Groups 

From  May  1952  on^  after -action  reports  sho^  the  number  of  partisan 
participants  in  each  action  i^ith  fair  reffuiarlty.  Figure  B13  illustrates  the 
over-all  percentages  of  actions  by  size  of  the  partisan  group  involved,  and 
Table  BIO  presents  the  monthly  percentages. 
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Host  of  the  actions,  It  can  be  observed,  ivere  conducted  by  small  groups. 
Of  the  2592  ecUons  tn  the  period  for  vtilch  slae  data  could  be  collected,  nearly 
93  percent  were  actions  Involving  less  than  50  parUsans.  Slightly  more  than 
71  percent  Involved  leas  than  25  partisans.  Nearly  49  percent  were  conducted 
by  groups  ef  from  1 to  tO  men,  but  groups  of  51  or  more  men  participated  in 
only  7.2  percent  of  the  actions,  la  view  of  the  difficulties  associated  with  oper- 
ations behind  enemy  lines,  especially  In  terms  of  security  and  mobility,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  small  groups  were  preferred. 

Particular  types  of  action  showed  somewhat  different  sine  patterns.  Table 
Bll  gives  the  size  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  actions  conducted  in 


Table  Bll 

TYPES  OF  ACTIOW  BY  SIZE  OF  OPERATING  GROUP' 
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0 months  of  this  period.  The  group  slae  most  frequently  used  In  attacks  on 
enemy  troops  and  on  tactical  Installations  was  from  11  to  25  partisans,  but  In 
other  types  of  action  groups  of  1 Lo  10  partisans  were  most  frequent.  The  chief 
deviations  from  the  general  pattern  were  in  attacks  on  tactical  installations.  In 
Which  grciqjB  of  more  than  50  were  used  relatively  often,  and  in  attacks  on  supply 
and  storage  facilities  and  intelligence  actions,  In  which  groups  of  more  than  25 
were  seldom  employed.  Ko  evidence  was  found  to  Indicate  whether  the  sizes  of 
operating  groups  In  this  period  were  appreciably  different  £it>m  those  In  the  first 
period.  ITiere  Is,  moreover,  no  evidence  to  show  what  policies  governed  the 
question  of  optimum  size  of  groups  for  the  various  types  of  activity  performed. 

Tactics 

A detailed  analysis  was  made  of  669  actions  in  3 months  of  this  period 
15  Jul  to  15  Aug  52-  15  Sep  U>  15  Oct  52;  and  1 to  31  Jan  53— in  order  to  form 
an  Impression  of  the  tactics  employed  by  partisans  and  to  ascertain  11  possible 
the  relation  between  types  of  action,  sizes  of  operating  groups,  tactics  employed, 
and  results  obtained.  A full  account  of  the  analysis  appears  l^er  in  App  E,  hut 
some  of  the  main  conclusions  will  be  presented  here. 

Of  the  669  actions  reported,  358  (54  percent)  were  attscke  on  enemy  troops, 
87  (13  percent)  were  attacks  on  transport,  78  (11  percent)  were  attacks  on  tac- 
tical installallons,  and  74  (11  percent)  were  attacks  on  civil  administration. 

The  remaining  74  actions  fell  Into  a variety  of  other  calagorlee,  each  containing 
InsuStclenl  data  for  fruitful  analysis.  As  to  sizes,  34  percent  of  the  actions 
involved  git>ups  of  1 to  10  partisans,  40  percent  Involved  groups  of  11  to  25 
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partisans^  21  percent  InTOl^ed  groupe  of  26  to  50,  5 percent  involved  groups  of 
51  to  100,  and  less  than  1 percent  Involved  groups  of  more  than  100. 

Three  "tactics'  occurred  In  sufficient  number  for  analysis.  These  «ere 
(a)  the  meeting  engagement -defined  as  colLLston  between  opposing  forces  while 
both  are  moving  to  contact,  and  before  either  can  execute  a preplanned  attack 
or  defense;  (b)  the  raid— a planned  attack,  usually  cm  a stationary  objective,  but 
without  Intention  of  holding  territory  invaded;  and  (c)  the  ambush— a tactical 
trap  by  concealed  troops,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  the  enemy  completely  by 
surprise. 

Of  the  5D5  actions  that  could  be  studied  profitably,  22  percent  were  am- 
bushes of  enemy  troops  or  vehicles,  34  percent  were  meeting  engagements  with 
enemy  troops,  and  44  percent  were  raids.  Of  the  three  main  tactics  employed, 
it  was  found  that  the  ambush  was  the  largest  producer  of  enemy  casualties  per 
partisan  participant.  On  the  average,  ambushes  d enemy  troops  were  twice 
as  efficient  In  this  respect  as  meeting  engagements  with  enemy  troops.  Am- 
bushes with  mines  Increased  casualties  from  25  to  50  percent  over  ambushes 
without  mines. 

In  general  it  was  also  found  that  small  groups  of  partisans  were  rela- 
tively more  successful  In  terms  of  number  of  casualties  inflicted  per  partisan, 
Lhe  most  successful  being  the  1-  to  &-man  group.  This  group  inflicted  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  casualties  per  partisan  than  any  of  the  larger  groups. 
As  casualty  producers,  the  very  large  groups  were  in  general  the  least 
emcient. 

In  203  actions  for  Which  sufficient  loformation  on  the  strength  of  enemy 
forces  was  reported— all  of  them  attacks  on  enemy  troops— it  was  reported  that 
partlaan  groups  were  usually  outnumbered  by  almost  2 to  i.  The  ratio  of  op- 
posing to  friendly  force  varied  from  1.67  for  raids,  to  1.88  for  meeting  engage- 
ments, to  2.05  for  ambushes;  the  over-all  ratio  was  t.87.  The  smaller  the  slae 
of  the  partisan  group,  of  course,  the  greater  the  probability  that  any  enemy  force 
it  encounters  will  outnumber  It,  but  it  is  surprising  that  partisans  undertook  so 
many  actions  at  their  own  Initiative  In  which  they  were  outnumbered  so  heavily 
and  regularly.  If  the  estimates  are  correct  they  forsook,  or  were  required 
to  forsake,  one  of  the  policies  usually  considered  Important  In  guerrilla 
warfare— that  of  striking  the  enemy  at  places  md  times  and  situations  in 
which  he  Is  the  weaker— and  yet  were  not  penalised  by  lo  inflict 

heavy  casualties. 

Certain  features  of  partisan  operations  suggest  that  it  was  desirable  for 
partisans  to  be  armed  with  automatic  weapons  to  the  maximum  extent.  These 
features  were:  {a.)  they  operated  in  rather  small  groups;  (b)  they  were  usually 
heavily  oulnumbered;  (c)  more  than  half  the  actions  were  fire  fi^ts  with  enemy 
troops;  fd)  of  these  a very  large  oumber  were  meeting  engagements  In  which  it 
is  probable  that  the  element  of  surprise  was  not  always  a partisan  advantage; 
and  (e)  ambushes  and  raids  were  relied  on  for  best  casually  performance.  Un- 
fortunately the  after -action  reports  do  not  show  what  weapons  were  actually  used 
by  partlsajis  In  specific  actions,  so  that  tt  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  relative 
success  with  different  armament  patterns.* 

*XJ5  pBqCUtt  wbo  portic ipalcd  id  pailisBC  acttau  asd  were  interviewed  Jurist  ttia  atady  indi. 
a.  ■bvHg  pnfdnBCfr  ^ Ml  iuLLfl^kl  brumhcQt  in  tllife  It* 

eftfla  Ql  bosdliB^  and  rate  ot  !ir«  wen  Cetera  Doked  in  iu  hvofd 
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Airborne  Operations 

As  noted  in  App  A only  two  airborne  operaHotiB  were  conducted  during 
Period  1.  In  Period  2,  however,  10  airborne  actlone  were  launched.*  In  all, 

38  teams  totaling  940  men  were  Involved.  Eight  of  the  actions  were  attempU 
to  sabotage  enemy  rail  or  highway  traffic  and  two  were  attempla  to  secure 
guerrilla  bases  in  the  enemy  rear.  Figure  fil4  shows  the  target  areas,  dates, 
number  of  men,  and  type  of  mission  for  the  airborne  actions  reported  from 

1951  to  1953. 

In  early  1952  four  teams  were  airdropped  in  three  separate  operations 
(3  to  6 In  Fig.  B14>,  Three  of  the  teams  were  lost  Immediately.  One,  the  16- 
man  Mustang  IV  team  (4),  succeeded  in  cutting  railroad  track  and  harassing 
enemy  InsUlLations  for  about  6 days  before  Its  members  were  captured  or 
killed. 

Further  efforts  were  made  to  attack  enemy  supply  routes  from  the  fall  of 

1952  to  the  spring  of  1993.  In  the  last  two  Mustang  operatLons  (T  and  6),  each 
of  the  teams  reported  the  destruction  of  a train,  after  which  no  further  word 
was  received.  The  Jesse  James  teams  (9  to  11)  were  presumed  killed  or  cap> 
tured  before  they  could  become  operational.  The  Boxer  teams  03  to  16),  which 
were  to  attack  traffic  along  the  northeastern  coast  In  coordination  with  Navy 
action,  may  have  caused  some  damage  but  none  is  definitely  known.  The  teams 
dropped  in  the  Rabbit  operation  (18  and  19)  were  lost  immediately,  so  that  it  Is 
not  even  known  that  they  landed  safely.  Not  one  member  of  the  above  teams  is 
known  bo  have  exftltrated. 

The  two  missions  Intended  to  establish  Interior  bases  were  Green  Dragon 
(12)  and  Hurricane  (17).  The  Hurricane  team,  apparently  compromised,  was 
lost  soon  after  being  dropped.  Green  Dragon,  the  Largest  airborne  operation 
mounted,  was  able  to  maintain  sporadic  radio  contact  for  0 months  but  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  Dropped  on  25  Jan  S3,  the  team  did  not  establish 
radio  contact  with  headquarters  until  early  March.  By  that  time  it  had  been 
reduced  from  97  to  31  men,  either  by  desertion  or  enemy  action.  In  late  April 
the  team  reported  that  five  downed  US  airmen  were  with  the  unit,  and  additional 
supplies  and  men  (50  or  57)  were  dropped.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  rescue 
the  US  airmen  by  a *snatch*  pickup,  but  the  pickup  aircraft  was  met  by  Intense 
AA  fire  at  the  rendezvous  location  and  did  not  proceed  with  the  mission.  Al- 
though communication  was  maintained  tbereaflsr,  by  the  time  of  the  cease-fire 
It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  operation  had  been  thoroughly  compromised 
at  an  early  stage.  None  of  the  partisans  Involved  ever  returned,  nor  did  any 
of  the  five  UB  airmen  appear  In  the  prisoner  exchanges. 

In  this  period,  then,  more  extensive  efforts  were  made  lo  conduct  airborne 
actions,  but  without  discernible  success.  In  most  cases  there  Is  no  Information 
whatsoever  as  to  what  happened,  although  it  is  posstbLe  that  some  teams  were 
able  to  operate  for  a time.  Two  points,  however,  might  be  made  about  the  air- 
borne operations.  First,  in  view  of  the  mUttary  situation  precluding  full  ea- 
ploitation  of  Interdiction  attempts  by  regular  forces,  and  also  the  fact  that  such 

*Thia  i*  totDcwliat  Brhilraij  «taC4  it  wu  difticiili  lo  clttHlb  opoitionB  bearing  ike  aame 

Mde  name,  pnrpoata  of  tkia  repoet,  tbaiefofo,  .Uvatana*s  QT,  IV,  VII,  nod  VIu,  Gnen  Dn«ii,  and  Hinri' 
cana  ivcre  eaeli  conaulared  aeparaito  miaaioaB.  Hiiatailf*a  V and  VI,  bowevet,  WBie  canajdaftef  u ■ aiiiBlo 
opeiabon.  Jnoo  Jaiiuia,Bcier.  anl  RAUiit,eack  oampoaed  of  book  tkan  OM  team,  were  ajao  eonai^rea 
OTt^le  opoHliou. 
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operations  were  InllnLteatmei  In  scope  relative  to  the  Air  Force  effort,  these 
decisions  to  use  partisans  against  enetoy  supply  routes  in  airborne  operations 
appears  to  have  been  futile  and  callous^  However,  on  the  available  evidence  the 
apparent  failure  of  attempted  operations  does  not  seem  to  have  precluded  en- 
tirely the  possibility  of  establishing  basically  covert  bases  for  possible  future 
guerrilla  activity. 

Results 

As  described  in  App  A,  partisan  operations  in  the  flret  period  achieved 
three  types  of  measurable  results;  casualties  were  inflicted,  materiel  was 
captured  and  destroyed,  and  the  enemy  was  caused  to  employ  troope  In  counter- 
partisan  actlvllles.  A similar  but  rather  more  complete  analysis  is  possible 
for  Period  2. 
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PERIOD  2 


F19.  B15 — Raktion  sf  Cosualti^s  Inflictvd  by  Pvrtl^ant 
to  Nvmber  of  Parfi^an  Actions 

Connoct  pointt  br  wKich 
dotD  or#  net  4vn|  li^le 


Cafluflltlgs-  From  December  1951  to  M»rch  1953^  partisans  cleiined  to 
have  JjilUcted  4S.623  ca^ualUea  zb  a direct  result  of  Uiejr  operations.  This  Jfi 
a rate  of  IS. 3 caaunJtLefl  tnlUcted  per  casualty  sustained  for  the  3189  partisan 
caauBlttes  reported.  For  12  monthe  of  the  period^  Ln  which  the  total  numher  of 
actions  ia  almost  complete^  this  is  also  a rate  of  14^5  casualUee  InCltctedper 
action.  Figure  B1&  shows  the  number  of  casualUee  Inflicted  ae  compared  with 
the  number  of  actionsp  Table  BIZ  presents  the  monthly  casualty  cUfma;  Table 
B13  presents  the  monthly  raUDe  of  casualties  inlllcted  per  casualty  sustained-* 

*Ca«ulty  VP  Taken  weekly  uJ  neitLtly  repoM. 
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In  general  the  number  of  caaiiaitles  claimed  per  action  \n  Period  2 «0J9 
lover  than  In  Period  1,  In  the  firat  half  of  Period  2 the  claims  per  action  were 
below  averagef  and  In  the  aecood  half  of  the  period  they  were  above  average, 
but  mcept  for  BCarch  1953  they  did  not  reach  the  average  figure  of  1S,2  reported 
In  Period  1. 


Tehk  BIS 


CASUALTIES CLMMED  BY  PARTISANS,  DECEMBER  1%1  TO  MARCR  1963 
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cCtiena  (K  Kccrdtd  locrtion  *nd  bjr  tiumliBra  is  tbe  two  tables  differ  fw  eecb 
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The  ratio  of  casualties  inflicted  to  casualties  sustained  varied  from  a little 
less  than  6 to  a little  more  than  23  to  !•  The  higher  figures  tended  to  be  In  the 
latter  laoiiths  oi  the  period,  but  they  fluctuated  considerably  and  did  not  corres- 
pond cloeely  to  the  number  of  casu^Ues  per  action.  Finally,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  ratio  of  claimed  KIA  to  claimed  WIA  was  appioalmaiely  4 to  1 in  this 
period,  as  compared  with  a ratio  of  less  than  2 to  1 in  Period  L No  clear  rea- 
son can  be  found  for  the  difference  in  these  ratios. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that  both  ratios  are  higher  than  those 
Claimed  for  front-line  action  by  regular  Eighth  Army  forces.  In  Period  2 the 
ratio  of  claimed  KIA  to  WIA  by  Eighth  Army  front-line  forces  was  1.3  to  1.^* 
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Tlie  higher  ratio  of  SIA  to  WlA  claimed  for  partisan  actions  might  be  attrib- 
utable Ijo  dUferences  in  reporting  policies  or  to  difference s In  the  character  of 
the  Operating  sltuatloas.  Whether  tbs  first  la  significant  cannot  be  determbiodj 
since  not  mueb  Is  known  about  reporting  policies.  As  to  the  second^  however, 
several  Important  conslderatlciis  apply.  Nearly  all  partisan  actions  took  place 
Ln  twilight,  night,  or  dawn  conditions,  and  o[^rtunttles  for  postchecldng  results 
were  limited,  especially  in  hit -and- run -type  actions.  £ven  apart  from  questions 


Title  B13 

RATIO  OF  casualties  INFLICTED  TO  CASUALTIES 
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of  incentives  and  reporting  policies  these  factors  would  seriously  affect  the  ac- 
curacy of  estimates,  and  the  ratio  claimed  might  be  completely  erroneous.  On 
the  other  hand  It  Is  probable  that  a majority  of  partisan  actions  Involved  close- 
in  combat  with  Important  elements  of  surprise  on  the  partisan  side.  This  type 
of  action  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  a relatively  high  KIA  to  WlA 
ratio  as  compared  with  most  front-line  action. 

Materiel.  Only  10  months’  records  were  analysed  to  ascertain  the  rate  of 
direct  capture  and  destruction  Of  materiel  reported  for  this  period.  Table  B14 
gives  the  over -ail  totals  for  June  1952  to  19$3  for  selected  types  of 

materiel.  Large  quantities  of  weapons,  ammunition,  food,  and  livestock  were 
both  captured  and  destroyed;  large  numbers  of  buildings,  vehicles,  boats,  and 
bridges  were  reported  destroyed.  These  figures  do  not  Include  materiel  loss 
to  the  enemy  claimed  as  a resnlt  of  olrstrlkes  and  naval  bombardments  on 
targets  located  by  partisans,  which  may  have  been  as  great  or  greater  than 
that  claimed  as  a result  of  direct  partisan  action. 
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Tti0  partisans  fell  far  short  of  capturing  enough  ammunition  for  the  weapons 
captured.  Nearly  all  captured  veapons  were  small  arms,  and  nearly  all  captured 
ammunition  was  small -arms  ammunition,  but  Che  ntunber  of  smalt -arms  rounds 
captured  was  only  about  per  small  arm  captured.  If  nearly  half  the  captured 
weapons  were  enemy  or  foreign  materiel,  as  seems  llhsly,  this  suggests  that 
the  partisan  command  either  had  to  rely  on  other  nonstandard  sources  for 
ammunition  for  these  weapons  or  had  to  discount  their  importance  In  the  effort-^ 


TaJblt  B14 

MATERIEL  REPORTED  CAPTURED  OR  DESTROYED, 
JUNE  1952  TO  MARCH  1953 
(Aflar-action  reparcs) 
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^Fot  284S  setions  (see  TsbLo 


Similarly  the  amount  of  food  captured  ^mostly  rice^  was  not  a significant  con- 
tribution to  partisan  food  requiremsnls.  Enough  was  captured  to  furnish  10,000 
partisans  with  only  1 lb  each  per  month. 

Livestock  was  probably  a key  item  of  capture  for  the  partisans  since  it  was 
an  additional  source  of  Income.  They  were  able  to  sell  the  animals  on  the  Korean 
market  for  the  equivalent  of  $167  TI5  per  head  (assuming  the  offlctai  exchange 
rate).”  Sixty  animals  per  month  therefore  represented  $10,000  per  month  In 
goods  that  partisans  might  wish  ip  Obtain  oit  the  Korean  market. 

With  the  emeiAion  (d  Itvestock,  then,  aad  perhaps  boots,  it  does  sot  appear 
that  the  partisans  gained  much  from  the  materiel  they  coptured  rather  than 
destroyed.  The  denial  to  the  enemy  of  jnatertal  bothcaptured  and  destroyed  was 

*Spccial  effort  hbb  mAb  L7  Elgbtb  Anny  to  pncCTB  cr  «aem>  ammunitian  for  partiUB 
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prohol>l3r  much  mor«  significant.  Had  It  bean  destroyed,  of  course,  the  lose  to 
the  enemy  would  have  been  as  great. 

In  quantities  reported  the  materiel  claims  provide  a rough  tndlc  alien  of  the 
results  obtained  from  types  of  actions  other  than  the  fire  fights  with  enemy 
troops,  which,  were  principally  casualty -producing.  Vehicle  and  livestock  claims, 
for  example,  resulted  principally  from  attacks  on  transport.  The  close  corres- 
pondence {nearly  1 to  11  between  the  number  of  livestock  and  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles claimed  to  have  been  captured  and  destroyed  reflects  the  relative  numbers 
encountered  in  actions  of  this  type.  Ute  livestock  were  usually  oxen,  and  the 
vehicles  were  usually  oxcarts.  Again,  most  food  and  ammunition  claims  re- 
sulted from  attacks  on  transport  or  on  supply  InslallationSt  whereas  destruction 
of  buildings  resulted  prindp^y  from  attacks  on  tactical  bislallations  and  clvil- 
adminlstratton  facilities. 
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MATBfUEL  CLAIMS.  PERIODS  1 AND  2* 
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Compared  with  Period  1 the  volume  of  materiel  reported  captured  or  de- 
stroyed In  Period  £ appears  to  be  considerable.  For  those  Items  for  Which 
comparable  figures  are  available,  however,  the  increase  is  not  general.  Table 
B15  presents  a comparison  of  materiel  claims  in  the  two  periods,  by  month  and 
by  action. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  weapons  and  tons  of  food  captured 
per  action  dropped  considerably,  perhaps  in  reaction  to  changes  in  UH  supply 
policies  with  respect  to  these  Items.*  The  increase  In  the  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion captured  per  action  may  have  been  due  to  the  desire  to  procure  enemy  am- 
munition for  non- US  weapons.  The  number  of  vehicles  destroyed  increased 
from  nearly  S In  more  than  S per  10  actions.  Since  Uie  relative  number  of  at- 
tacks on  transport  was  approximately  the  same  in  the  two  periode,  the  Increase 
Is  not  attributable  to  a disproportionate  Increase  In  the  relevant  type  of  action. 
Jt  may  be,  however,  that  the  enemy's  growing  practice  of  moving  supplies  (es- 
pecially food)  in  oxcart  convoys  was  responsible  for  a larger  number  of  vehicle 

*Saine  t]S  ASicCn  pnleift^  to  bava  tba  portutn*  umed  iHth  US  wnpOM,  ptfticulul^  in 

viaw  of  utMlDti  of  ij^vid  e.  AB<f  afao  boOftnac  of  dio  woimd  oappEy  of  ammiiidtioD. 
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(Jeat ructions  per  attacks*  These  e^tpLanaUons  may  or  may  not  be  valid,  but  In 
any  event  it  doea  not  appear  that  the  comparative  figures  demonstrate  anything 
With  respect  bo  operational  efficiency  in  the  two  periods. 

Redeployment  of  Troops.  There  is  good  evidence  that  during  this  period 
the  enemy  increased  coastal  and  BOnal  security  forces  In  the  areas  of  greatest 
partisan  activity.  Figures  B16  and  BIT  show  the  disposition  of  enemy  forces 
in  the  relevant  areas  for  October  1951  and  October  19S2,  and  Fig.  B16  shows 
the  relation  throughout  the  period  between  enemy  west  coast  defense  strength, 
partisan  strength,  and  the  number  of  partisan  actions, 

In  October  1951,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  B16,  enemy  coastal  and/or  xonal 
defense  forces  in  the  west— where  nearly  all  partisan  actions  occurred— con- 
sisted of  the  North  Korean  (NK>  1 and  IV  Corps,  with  a combined  strength  of 
77,700  troops.  (The  CCF  40th  Army  in  the  vicinity  of  Sariwon  probably  had 
other  primary  missions.) 

By  October  1952  the  NK  IV  Corps  (43,300  troops)  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
fense of  most  of  the  Hwanghae  coast.  Assuming  that  the  NK  9 Drlg  81st  AU  and 
CCF  42d,  63d,  and  94th  Armies  were  also  primarily  concerned  with  coastal 
and/or  zonal  security,  the  total  enemy  defense  force  In  the  Hwanghae  and  adja- 
cent areas  was  160,300.  This  represents  an  increase  of  82,600  troops.  As 
Fig,  B18  shows,  nearly  the  whole  cd  this  increase  took  place  between  July  and 
October  1052.  (Figure  B16  shows  the  number  of  enemy  troops  accepted  by  G2, 
ajid  there  may  be  a time  lag  between  this  and  the  actual  distribution  in  the  areas 
reported.)  This  increase  immediately  follows  the  sharp  increase  in  number  of 
partisan  actions  that  began  in  June  but  precedes  the  large  Increase  in  the  size 
□f  the  partisan  forces.  Therefore  the  expansion  of  partisan  forces  could  hardly 
have  been  a factor  in  inducing  the  enemy  to  increase  his  security  forces  in  the 
area,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  intensification  of  partisan  activity  was  an 
important  contributory  cause  of  the  increase. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  analysis  does  not  cover  any  build-up 
in  Quasi -military  or  police  forces  in  the  areas  concerned  and  does  not  include 
east  coast  areas,  where  few  partisan  operations  took  place. 

Military  gignlflcance 

The  period  from  December  1951  to  March  1953  has  been  characterized  as 
a period  in  which  the  chief  UK  military  objective  was  active  defense  of  MLR 
positions  pending  the  achievement  of  a negotiated  settlement  with  the  enemy. 

In  this  period  the  partisans  were  controlled  by  theater -level  agencies,  who  al 
first  accepted  and  then  reaffirmed  objectives  of  the  partisan  campaign  that  were 
Implicit  In  late  1951  operations.  The  two  major  developments  in  the  partisan 
effort  during  the  period— the  decision  to  expand  the  force  to  40,000  men  and  the 
development  of  comprehensive  operational  plans— appeared  only  to  enlarge  the 
intended  scope  of  the  campaign.  So  far  as  can  be  deduced  from  the  evidence 
available,  command  expected  the  partisans  to  continue  to  harass  the  enemy  rear 
in  order  to  cause  him  to  divert  troops  to  rear -area  security  activities. 

It  seems  likely  that  best  im  pie  mentation  of  such  an  objective  would  have 
required  partisans  to  Invade  areas  other  than  those  of  vest  and  south  Hwanghae. 

*Tbii  IB  pnLited  out  in  votJ^us  cOuunaJid  rcport>  dwiog  diia  period. 
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Fi^  B16 — Enamy  Coastal  Farces,  October  1951 
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No  military  force  can  ignore  Uie  threat  Implicit  in  enemy  harass ment  of  its 
rear,  even  on  a small  scale,  but  the  diversion  of  effort  to  cope  with  such  harass- 
ment  is  not  likely  to  be  great  unless  the  actual  or  potential  damage  is  serious. 

To  force  such  diversion  a few  attacks  on  MSRs,  for  example,  may  be  worth  hun- 
dreds of  attacks  on  quasi -military  home-guard  patrols.  In  partisan  warfare, 
therefore,  where  the  object  is  Lo  cause  diversion  of  enemy  troops,  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  attack  areas  not  only  in  which  the  enemy  is  vulnerable  but  in  which  avail- 
able targets  are  important.  In  these  terms,  west  and  south  Hwanghae  were  of 
limited  strategic  value,  and  It  seems  Improbable  that  the  enemy  could  have  been 
seriously  injured  by  partisan  activities  there. 
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4 EstinvOtvi 


It  is  possible  that  the  decisions  mads  to  expajid  the  partisan 
forces  in  the  fail  of  1952  high-levei  authorities  anticipated  a serious  attempt  to 
sprestd  partisan  activities  to  other  parts  of  North  Koreaj  twt  this  cannot  be  de- 
termined  from  the  evidence  available.*  It  is  abundantly  clear,  however,  that 
by  early  1953,  when  comprehensive  operational  plans  were  formulated,  opera- 
ting units  were  directed  (albeit  with  no  evident  appraisal  ol  partisan  capabilities) 
to  conduct,  or  prepare  to  conduct,  operations  against  the  enemy  in  nearly  aU 
areas  in  North  Korea.  Presumably  it  was  expected  that  this  would  help  carry 
out  the  plan  to  cause  maximum  diversion  of  enemy  troops. 
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WTiatever  the  intention,  the  evidence  presented  above  shcres  that  partisan 
operations  during  this  period  were  concentrated,  to  an  even  greater  ejctent  than 
in  Period  1,  in  the  same  areas  as  before.  The  frequency  with  which  partisans 
conducted  various  types  of  actions  was  not  Signilicantly  different,  with  about 
half  the  actions  consisting  of  attacks  on  enemy  troops  and  quasi -military  forces. 
Any  difference  in  the  military  worth  of  partisan  activities  in  the  two  periods, 
then,  probably  follows  from  the  great  increase  in  the  scale  of  activity  rather 
than  from  its  location  or  type.  The  number  of  actions  reported  increased  from 
about  100  per  month  in  the  first  period  to  about  220  per  month  in  the  second.  (The 
increase,  it  should  be  remembered,  occurred  before  the  sharp  rise  in  the  size 
of  the  partisan  force.)  This  greater  level  of  activity  was  accompanied  by  Large 
Increases  in  casualty  claims,  materiel  claims,  and  estimated  enemy  west  coast 
defense  strength. 

Partisans  reported  more  than  3000  individual  actions  during  this  period, 
claiming  more  than  48,600  casualties  inflicted  and  a large  amount  of  materiel 
captured  or  destroyed.  The  results  reported  were  not  proportional  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  actions,  in  general,  but  they  may  have  caused  part  of  the 
increase  in  enemy  west  coast  defense  that  has  been  described  above.  This,  os 
noted,  was  an  increase  of  82,600  troops  (more  than  100  percent)  in  the  Hwanghae 
and  nearby  areas,  which  took  place  after  Ihe  large  rise  in  the  number  of  partisan 
actions. 

These  figures,  however,  are  the  most  optimistic  lhat  caji  be  reported.  The 
reliability  of  casualty  and  materiel  claims  is  unknown,  and  many  of  the  US  of- 
ficers who  were  associated  with  the  partisans  feel  they  should  be  discounted.* 

At  any  rate  they  are  subject  to  the  same  qualUicatidns  as  to  military  significance 
that  were  discussed  in  App  A.  Moreover  not  all  the  augmenLation  of  enemy  west 
coast  defense  strength  can  safely  be  attributed  io  parUsan  operations.  A portion 
of  it  was  no  doubt  "normal*'  build-up  that  would  have  occurred  (even  in  the  ab- 
sence ci  partisan  activities)  whenever  Ihe  enemy  felt  that  more  pressing  troop 
requirements  hod  been  met-t  A portion  also  took  place  in  areas  adjacent  to  the 
partisans'  main  operoUng  areas  and  can  be  attributed  in  partisan  activities  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  enemy  feared  e^qiansLon  of  the  effort  to  such  areas. 

In  view  of  these  consideraticms  the  value  of  the  harassing  activities  undertaken 
in  this  period  may  not  have  been  great. 

In  fact.  In  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  period— that  covered  by  Plan 
Phase  I during  which  CINCPE  had  requested  greater  partisan  activity  due  to  an 
anticipated  enemy  attack— it  was  the  feeling  of  the  command  that  the  partisans 
were  not  capable  of  the  mission  assigned. 


*Jnt«fview«  wu]|  vafioua  S240  At’  paraoDucl  during  October  19S3  anil  Joniiuy  IfkU. 
tSee  App  C 4it  the  reEatiafi  l>eti«reeD  tbc  iacreoBe  of  west  CDut  dafanae  forcee  end  tl>c  jaCKdoe  tb 
Intel  rcaervea. 
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POLITIC  A L-MILITARY  SITUATION 

Toward  the  end  ol  April  1953,  after  the  “Little  Switch”  exchange  of  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  began,  a cease-fire  agreement  appeared  highly  probable. 
Only  friction  with  the  ROK  Government  over  the  truce  terma  aeemed  to  block 
the  final  settlement.  On  € June  President  Rhee  declared  the  truce  conditions 
unacceptable,  A few  weeks  later  ROK  officials  permitted  some  S5,000  North 
Korean  prisoners  Lo  escape  from  UN  prison  camps.  This  incident  threatened 
the  success  of  the  negotiations,  but  on  3 July  the  enemy  agreed  to  proceed  wiUi 
the  talks  after  assurances  from  the  UN  Command  Lhat  such  incidents  would  not 
recur.  Finally  on  21  July  Ihe  truce  was  signed  and  a cease-fire  went  into  effect. 

During  this  brief  period  UN  military  forces  continued  on  active  defense. 
Pressure  was  maintained  against  the  enemy  line,  but  offensive  planning  was 
desmphasized  and  greater  attention  was  given  to  postwar  questions.  The  most 
extensive  military  action  in  the  period  occurred  in  mid- June,  At  that  time  the 
Communists  launched  their  largest  offensive  in  2 years  against  3outh  Korean 
troops  on  the  east- central  front. 

The  imminence  of  a cease-fire  during  this  period  emphasized  certain 
problems  with  respect  to  the  partisan  effort.  As  suggested  previously  Ihe 
partisans  had  virtually  become  wards  of  the  UN  forces;  clarification  of  their 
legal  status  had  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  this  time  and  now  seriously 
affected  both  partisan  morale  and  relations  with  ROK  authorities.  The  ques- 
tion of  postwar  disposition  of  the  partisan  forces  made  such  a clarification 
imperative. 

Meanwhile  partisan  operations  against  the  enemy  were  continued  until 
the  cease-fire.  The  enemy  advantages  described  in  App  B,  however,  continued 
to  prevail:  Lhe  static  MLR  and  ihe  improbability  of  a UN  offensive  still  per- 
mitted him  to  maintain  tight  rear-area  security,  and  Lhe  UN  forces  were  less 
prepared  than  before  to  exploit  fully  partisan  activity  in  enemy  rear  areas. 


COMMAND  OBJECTIVES 

The  missions  set  forth  for  the  partisans  in  Plan  Phase  IIA,  discussed  in 
App  B,  in  general  continued  in  effect  during  this  period.  There  were,  however, 
modifications  in  command  objectives  owing  to  several  factors.  First,  because 
of  assurances  by  Eighth  Army  that  a UN  offensive  would  not  occurwiihin  the  Phase 
11  period,  Plan  IIB,  which  was  predicted  on  this  possibility,  was  dropped.^  Second, 
Plan  IIA  had  io  be  modified  owing  to  a decision  on  16  April  to  cut  partisan 
strength  to  less  than  20,000  by  July.  And,  third,  the  command  was  faced  with 
new  requirements  because  of  the  increasing  probability  of  an  early  cease-fire. 
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The  decision  to  limit  parLis^n  strength  was  made  after  a change  in  the  key 
positions  of  command.  In  early  April  1953  commanding  officers  were  as^ 
signed  to  CCRAKj  FEC/LD  (K)^  and  the  partisan  section  of  FEC/LD  (K).  After 
this  shift  in  personnel  a reappraisal  of  the  partisan  effort  was  made.  Whereas 
it  had  been  assumed  earlier  in  the  year  that  there  would  be  no  interference  with 
the  expansion  program^  the  ensuing  months  had  been  marked  by  increasing 
friction  between  the  ROK  Government  and  the  partisan  command.  The  view  was 
expressed  in  late  March  that  President  Rhee  would  permit  recruiting  to  con- 
tinue on  recommendation  o1  ClUCFE/  but  this  was  no  longer  considered  desir- 
able by  the  new  partisan  command.  Other  considerations  apart  from  ROK 
Government  pressure^  particularly  the  question  of  efficient  utilization  of  the 
partisan  forces  and  the  problem  of  postarmiatice  disposition  of  so  many  par- 
tisans, were  also  influential.  On  16  April  the  order  was  issued  to  cease  re- 
cruiting and  to  weed  undesirable  elements  from  partisan  units. ^ 

This  intention  to  stabtliaie  partisan  strength  brought  about  a major  revi- 
sion of  Plan  Phase  llA^  which  was  finalized,  republished,  and  placed  in  effect 
by  15  May.  Although  somewhat  more  comprehensive  and  specific  than  the  old 
draft  of  lO  February^  its  chiefobjectives  remained  those  of  tying  down  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  enemy  troops  in  coastal  areas,  harassing  to  cause  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  enemy  casualties,  capturing  POWs  and  documents,  and 
protecting  Eighth  Army's  left  flank  by  defense  of  Kanghwa-do  and  Kyodong-do. 
Missions  assigned  the  individual  regiments,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have 
been  based  on  a less  sanguine  view  of  partisan  capabilities  than  had  been  taken 
previously. 

Although  the  key  objectives  of  the  revised  plan  were  not  greatly  altered 
the  10  February  plan  had  assumed  that  partisan  strength  would  increase  to 
40,000  by  15  July.  The  revision,  even  though  it  was  assumed  there  would  be 
no  armistice  during  Phase  IIA^  held  that  a static  strength  of  about  20,000  would 
prevail  throughout  the  period.  Also,  whereas  the  early  plan  assumed  that  the 
ROK  Government  would  permit  recruitment  in  South  Korea  up  lo  the  full  pro- 
jected strength^  it  now  stated  that  only  qualified  volunteers  from  the  enemy- 
held  mainland  would  be  acceptable. 

Other  problems  associated  with  the  probability  of  an  early  truce  also 
arose  in  April.  Among  these  were  the  questions  of  island  evacuattonj  poet- 
truce  operational  plans,  and  the  legal  statue  of  the  partisans  should  their  dis- 
position become  necessary. 

The  armistice  document  being  drafted  called  for  the  evacuation  within  5 
days  of  west  coast  islands  north  and  west  of  the  provincial  boundary  of  Hwanghae 
and  Kyonggl-do^  with  the  exception  of  Paengnyong-do,  Taechong-do,  Sochong-do, 
Yonpyong-do,  and  U-do.  A conference  was  therefore  held  between  the  UN  par- 
tisan command  and  the  Navy  in  late  April  to  determine  immediate  requirements 
in  the  event  of  a cease-fire.  The  major  problem  centered  around  the  lack  of 
adequate  water  supply  on  islands  available  for  relocating  partisans  and  refugees 
then  north  of  the  38lh  Parallel-^ 

Regimental  commanders  affected  by  the  evacuation  submitted  their  esti- 
mates of  needed  water  iift^^  and  reconnaissance  of  islands  suitable  for  the  re- 
location was  made  during  May  and  early  June.  By  i2  June  an  order  had  been 
drafted  Lo  begin  the  first  evacuation.^  Appendix  E,  Sec  S,  shows  the  magnitude 
of  the  logistical  problem  involved  in  this  order.  The  prolongation  of  the  truce 
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ne^oti^tions^  however,  forced  a reconsideration  of  the  evacuation  pro^ram^  and 
by  IS  June  siralL  operating  groups  were  ordered  to  reoccupy  key  islands* 

The  probability  of  a cease-fire  during  this  period  also  itifluenced  the 
emphasis  in  operational  planning.  Various  “stay- be  hind'’  plana  were  initiated 
for  posttruce  contingencies.  No  CaucasiajiB  were  to  be  left  behind  in  evacuated 
areas  following  a truce^  but  suitable  cache  sites  for  weapons  and  other  equip- 
ment for  partisan  use  were  to  be  found.  Groups  of  partisans  from  each  regi- 
ment, Lheir  number  dependent  on  the  terrain  to  be  occupied ^ were  to  be  selected 
and  trained  in  interdiction ^ sabotage,  psychologic al  warfare,  and  other  guerrilla 
techniques/  They  were  to  reniatn  as  a potential  action  force  in  enemy  rear 
areas. 

By  mid-May,  in  fact,  it  was  reported  that  current  planning  wa^  directed 
toward  changing  the  partisan  effort  into  a covert  operation/  One  such  project, 
coded  Beehive,  was  lo  have  been  launched  in  May,  [t  called  for  the  training  of 
124  partisans  of  the  2d  PIR,  who  were  to  be  sent  into  the  Yonbaek-gun  area. 
There  they  were  to  remain  dormant  until  the  ceafie-fire  and  to  attempt  to 
Infiltrate  key  civil  and  military  offices^  develop  Lheir  underground  organiza- 
tion, and  be  prepared  to  disrupt  the  civil  and  miUtary  admlniatraUon  in  the 
area/  Later,  on  the  last  day  of  the  war,  another  such  project  was  Initiated. 
Coded  as  Camel  this  plan  called  for  a similar  number  of  partisans  from  the 
2d  P[R  to  infiltrate  into  the  same  general  area  as  Beehive  and  for  the  same 
purpose, 

One  further  plan  illustrative  of  the  emphasis  toward  covert-type  operations 
was  in  draft  form  at  the  operational  level  by  20  July,  This  called  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a Special  Task  Croup  within  the  1st  PA[R,  The  mission  was  to  plan 
and  implement  short-term  overt  and  long-term  covert  activities  during  the  cur- 
rent and  postarmistice  periods.  Proposed  operations  were  to  include: 

(a)  abduction  of  key  personnel; 

{h)  overt  and  covert  strategic  sabotage; 
tc)  political  eliminations; 

(d)  raids  to  procure  technical  data  and  equipment; 

(e)  raids  to  neutralize  hard-to-get  targets,  Le,,  radar  stations; 

{f ) rescue  operations; 

(g)  special  ambushes;  and 

(h)  subversive  activities. 

The  Special  Task  Group  was  to  use  the  1st  PAIR  as  a cover,  and  the  initial 
cadre  of  300  meo  was  to  be  selected  from  this  regiment/* 

One  further  problem  arising  from  the  imminent  cease-fire  received  in- 
creasing attention  during  this  period-  This  was  the  determination  of  partisan 
status  with  the  ROK  Government  in  respect  both  to  continuing  operations  and 
ultimate  disposition.  This  problem  involved  serious  efforts  toward  achieving 
a workable  agreement  with  the  ROK  Government,  a matter  that  is  treated  In 
greater  detail  in  following  sections  of  this  appendix. 

Hence  in  this  period  modifications  of  command  objectives  were  brought 
about  as  a result  of  the  imminence  of  a cease-fire  and  the  change  in  the  UN 
partisan  command*  Although  operations  were  continued  under  a somewhat 
modified  Plan  Phase  [lA,  a stronger  effort  was  made  to  place  covert  groups 
on  the  enemy  mainland  in  hope  of  retaining  interior  assets  during  the  armistice 
period.  At  the  same  time  a reaeaessment  of  the  partisan  program  in  the  light 
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Of  ROK  Government  friction  and  ultimate  disposition  of  forces  was  made.  In 
addition  the  need  lo  evacuate  certain  Islands  further  complicated  command 
objectives  owing  to  the  day-to-day  uncertainty  of  a tnice. 


ORGANIZATION 
Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  organization  developed  by  early  1953  recnaiTLed  unchanged 
throughout  this  period.  However,  considerable  thought  was  given  to  reorganiza- 
tlon  in  the  light  of  the  forthcoming  cease-fire,  especially  In  terms  of  smoothing 
relations  with  the  ROK  Government-  WUhin  a few  months  alter  the  truce  Impor- 
lant  organizational  changes  were  made. 

in  the  interest  of  establishing  a better  relation  with  the  ROK  Government 
ROK  authorities  were  given  a voice  in  the  control  of  the  partisans.  By  agree- 
ment effective  16  Aug  53  the  8350  ROK  AU  was  formed  and  given  responsibility 
for  partisan  administration,  personnel  policy,  awards,  and  disciplinary  measures. 
Operational  control  of  the  partisan  forces,  however,  was  retained  by  FEC/LI)  (KJ. 

Late  in  the  following  month  FEC/LD  (K)  was  reorganized.  The  former 
partisan  section  of  FEC/LD  (K)  was  established  as  the  UN  Partisan  Infantry 
Korea  (UNPIK).  As  a separate  unit  UNPIK  was  devoted  solely  to  the  control 
and  support  of  the  partisans. 

Still  another  major  organizational  change  was  made  during  the  early  fall 
of  19S3.  CCRAK,  8242  AU,  in  Korea,  was  dissolved  and  then  reorganized  In 
Japan  as  the  Combined  Command  for  Reconnaissance  Activities  Far  East 
(CCRAFE),  8177  AU.  At  the  same  time  a new  unit,  the  AFFE  Coordinating 
Detachment,  8078  AU,  was  organized  to  represent  CCRAFE  in  Korea.  All 
these  organ! zatlonai  changes  are  shown  in  Fig.  Cl. 

Operating- Level  Organization 

Few  significant  changes  occurred  in  the  operating- level  organizations  prior 
to  the  cease-fire.  The  5th  PIR  was  phased  out  as  a separate  entity  and  the  6th 
PlR  was  shifted  south  to  the  island  of  Yongyu-do.  An  important  new  departure 
in  operating -level  organization,  however,  was  the  proposed  Special  Task  Group 
within  the  1st  PAIR.  The  organizational  structure  for  this  unit  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  C2. 


PERSONNEL 
US  Personnel 

As  noted  in  App  B,  FEC/LD(X)  began  to  fill  spaces  during  1953  in  accordance 
with  a TD  drafted  in  January  but  not  approved  until  28  August.  This  TD  called 
for  a total  of  193  officers  and  448  enlisted  men.  By  May,  however,  when  par- 
tisan strength  reached  its  peak,  only  110  officers  had  been  assigned,  66  of  whom 
were  in  the  partisan  section.  Table  Cl  shows  the  number  of  US  personnel  in 
the  partisan  section  of  FEC/LD  (K)  relative  to  partisan  strength  as  of  12  May.^’ 
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The  number  of  US  peraoi^nel  in  the  partlastn  section  in  May  was  about  the 
same  as  the  average  strength  of  all  of  FEC/LD  (K)  during  1^52.  This  figure  of 
about  300  remained  relatively  constant  for  most  of  this  period  and  constituted 
the  approTtimate  American  strength  retained  in  UNPIK  alter  the  cease-fire.  As 
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can  be  noted  in  Fig.  C3  the  number  of  US  personnel  per  1000  partisans  stood 
at  fl.3  in  early  May  and  then  climbed  to  13.0  in  July  as  partisan  strength  was 
gradually  cut  back. 

The  Special  Forces  graduates  requested  from  Ft  Bragg  earlier  in  the  year 
were  finally  assigned  to  the  partisan  section  of  FEC/LD  (K)  during  March^ 
April,  and  May.  These  OO  officers  and  15  enhsted  men,  however p failed  to  bring 
the  unit  up  to  authorized  strength  and  another  request  was  submitted  on  L3  Jun 
b3.  This  requisition  called  for  art  additional  74  officers  and  42  enlisted  men 
from  Special  Forces  to  be  auaigned  during  the  remainder  of  1G53. 
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Fig,  C2 — Orgonizotion  cJ  Special  Taste  Group 
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CCRAF£  stalf  officers  ultimately  had  the  loUowlng  comment  to  make  in 
respect  to  the  Special  Forces  training  at  Ft  Bragg; 

(a)  Far  East  requirements  were  not  considered  in  teaching  the  course. 

(b)  Not  enough  attention  had  been  given  in  the  initial  selection  of  candidates 
particularly  in  respect  to  temperamental,  psychological,  and  intellectual  factors. 

(c)  Not  enough  time  had  been  spent  on  small- boat,  foreign -weapons,  or 
supply  training. 

(d)  Not  enough  time  had  been  spent  on  area  or  organizational  training. 
Graduates  should  have  been  better  versed  in  Korean  weather  and  terrain  and 
in  the  organization  of  the  CCF,  NKA,  and  FEC/LD  (K),  It  was  also  noted  that 
a high  percentage  of  the  personnel  sent  to  FEC  failed  the  theater  map- reading 
examination. 


1951 1932 1953- 


Fig.  C3- — US  Personnel  pei-  1000  Porhsons 

Ur^Eil  A-rn-bTr  1^51  figure 5-  kHctudc  all  p-fiJ-SOnnel  ir^ 

SQS6  AU;  include  auly 

FEC/LD^K)  per^i\-n«l  aisigotd  lo  section. 

After  ttie  trtice  th«  UNPtK  command  continued  to  be  critical  of  the  Special 
Forced  personnel  assigned.  It  stated  that  some  were  too  young  and  im- 
mature, ajid  that  they  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  when  they  found  that  ail 
would  not  be  on  jump  status.  Interviews  conducted  by  the  ORO  ;&tudy  team  tended 
to  subslantiate  thi^  opinion  to  some  degree.  Some  Special  Forces  personnel 
(and  some  pipeline  personnel  as  well)  were  contemptuous  and  hostile  toward 
the  Koreans.  They  stated  that  Ihey  were  disappointed  in  Iheir  assignments  and 
generally  lacking  in  pride  for  the  organization.  One  source  of  difficulty  (a 
handicap  for  the  US  personnel  generally)  was  the  language  barrier.  Unable  to 
communicate  satisfactorily,  these  men  appear  to  have  had  no  desire  toward 
achieving  a better  understanding  of  another  culture.  On  the  oUier  hand  many 
of  the  Special  Forces  personnel  stated  that  they  UKed  their  assignments  once 
they  were  adjusted  tc  the  situation.  These  men— who  included  officers  and  men 
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with  a.ctual  operational  experience  in  the  effort-“as&erted  more  diss all sf action 
with  the  training  and  orientation  received  at  Ft  Bragg,  which  they  felt  had  left 
them  iii- prepared  for  what  to  expect,  than  with  the  situation  a&th^  later  found  It. 

The  rigid  TOE  units  trained  at  Special  Forces  were  considered  unsuitable 
for  the  Far  East,  tt  wae  Ihe  opinion  of  CCRAFE  officers  that  some  cell- typo 
units  might  be  desirable  but  that  they  would  have  to  be  UUored  to  the  mission. 

In  addition  the  problem  of  rotation  was  pointed  ouL  it  was  considered  that  the 
need  to  rotate  an  entire  unit  at  one  time  would  be  most  undesirable  in  partisan 
operations. 

A summary  of  the  comments  of  debriefed  operational  personnel  on  problems 
they  encountered  in  Korea  is  reproduced  in  App  E.  In  general,  opinions  on  per- 
sonnel requirements  are  In  accord  with  those  described  above. 

In  conclusion  three  points  in  respect  to  the  US  personnel  might  be  made. 
Firsts  the  ratio  of  US  to  partisan  personnel  rose  considerably  during  this  period 
as  partisan  strength  was  reduced.  Second,  FEC  continued  to  request  specialized 
personnel  once  they  had  been  made  available.  And,  third,  in  the  opinion  of  theater 
authorities  Special  Forces  organisation  and  training  did  not  fully  meet  Far  East 
requirements  in  respect  to  partisan  operations. 

On  16  Apr  53  the  order  was  issued  to  cease  partisan  recruitir^g.  The 
momentum  of  the  expansion  p retrain  continued  for  at  least  another  month, 
however,  and  peak  partisan  strength  of  22,227  was  reached  during  May.  Table 
C2,  based  on  first- of- the- month  reports,  shows  the  rise  and  decline  of  partisan 
forces  during  this  period  and  during  two  separated  months  after  the  cease-fire. 
The  elitnination  of  undesirables,  discharge  for  service  time,  aud  desertions 
accounted  for  the  drop  in  force  during  this  period. 

In  December  1953  the  825£>  HOK  AD  conducted  a survey  on  the  background 
of  partisan  personnel  then  with  UWPIK.  Owing  to  the  attrition  of  2 % years  and 
the  rate  of  partisan  reduction  after  May  the  survey  results  can  be  only  roughly 
indicative  of  Uie  composition  of  the  partisan  force  during  the  campaign.  The 
survey  does,  however,  provide  the  only  systematic  data  available  on  this  subject. 
Table  C3  presents  the  survey  results  on  places  of  birth. 

It  is  inlerestii^  to  note  that  only  42  percent  of  the  partisans  on  the  roster 
at  this  time  were  born  in  North  Korea,  and  Lhat  the  largest  group  ot  ^outh  Koreans 
came  from  the  province  of  Kyongt-do,  which  is  that  containing  the  cJty  of  Seoul. 

Table  C4  based  on  the  same  survey,  shows  the  age  composition  of  the 
13,967  males  (39  were  females).  Almost  60  percent  were  23  years  of  age  or 
younger,  and  the  largest  group  (26.3  percent)  was  lY  to  19  years  old. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  partisans  was  considered  a problem  in  this  period, 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  partisans  from  islands  above  the  3Sth  Parallel  in  June 
caused  considerable  uneasiness.  The  operation,  however,  which  was  initiated 
by  12  June,  proceeded  smoothly.  Except  for  a minor  incident  in  the  5th  FIR 
On  respect  to  disarming  the  partisans),  morale  was  reported  as  good  and  Ihe 
evacuation  was  orderly  beyond  all  expectations.  The  partisan  leaders  generally 
proved  to  be  cooperative  in  respect  to  refugees  as  well  as  to  their  own 

Another  serious  problem  confronting  the  partisan  command  in  this  period 
was  Lhat  of  partisan  status.  The  actual  role  performed  by  the  partisans  in  Ihe 
Korean  conflict  had  long  been  hidden  under  the  cloak  of  security.  Occasional 
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REmESE^TAT^VE  PARTISAN  STRENGTHS 

[TEC/I.G  (KJ  weekly  restimes  of  p^riis^n  operatiockal 
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crimiliAl  incidents  and  jurisdictional  dilficultles  resulting  from  contacls  with 
BOX  authoriUes  therefore  led  to  friction  and  misunderstanding.  Some  ROK 
officials  apparently  considered  the  partisans  little  more  than  hoodlums  who 
were  exploiting  security  regulations  as  a cover  for  lawless  behavior. 

ROX  reactions  to  the  recruitment  program  by  1953  forced  the  UN  Com- 
mand to  attempt  clarification  of  the  legal  and  military  status  of  the  partisans. 
Recruiters  were  accused  of  impressment,  false  promises,  and  the  acceptance 
of  fees  for  admission  into  partisan  ranks.  ^ (The  acceptance  of  *^admission 
fees"  was  condoned  by  the  OIC  of  the  partisan  section  as  necessary  to  help 
bear  the  cost  of  Ihe  recruiting  campaign. The  subject  was  even  brought  up 
in  the  ROK  Assembly,  and  partisan  headquarters  felt  that  the  HOK  Government 
was  out  to  *get”  the  partisans.  ” 

Since  the  Korean  press  tended  to  exaggerate  incidents  suggesting  partisan 
lawlessness,  the  commander  of  FEC/LD  (K)  requested  permission  in  February 
to  issue  news  releases  about  partisan  activity. Presumably  on  grounds  of 
security,  however,  this  was  not  permitted  at  this  time. 

Disciplinary  problems  within  partisan  units  also  raised  questions  in  respect 
to  partisan  status.  In  May  the  new  command  queried  US  regimental  commanders 
on  this  subject.  In  general  they  replied  that  the  partisans  took  no  oath  and  had 
little  or  no  training  in  international  iaw.  Americans  serving  with  partisan  units 
were  considered  as  advisers  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  regimental  com- 
manders, who  had  the  power  to  veto  all  plans.  Other  points  made  were  as  follows: 

(a?  The  responsibility  of  the  Korean  partisan  leader  is  not  fixed  as  he  and 
his  command  were  all  volunteers. 

(b)  The  partisans,  although  they  wore  US  Army  clothing,  had  no  official 
insignia  recognisable  at  any  distance, 

(c)  Discipline  and  law  were  left  to  the  Korean  unit  commander,  who  in 
most  instances  was  able  to  exercise  rigid  control.  US  personnel  in  demanding 
good  discipline  were  able  to  use  supply  as  a means  of  checking  partisan  leaders. 

(d)  Violations  of  international  law,  where  discovered,  were  punished. 

(e)  Partisans  were  permitted  to  toot,  but  by  verbal  agreement  rather  than 
written  permission. 

(f)  Partisans  had  no  status  with  the  HOK  Government  and  did  not  serve  for 
a definite  period  of  time, 

(g>  Only  Ihe  partisan  officers  received  a written  commission  and  took  an 
oath  of  office,  though  ID  cards  were  being  made  up  on  other  personnel. 

(h)  Operations  included  attacks  on  civilians,  usually  identified  as  Com- 
munists, who  were  attacked  while  attending  meetings. 

(i)  Wounded  POWs  taken  by  Lhe  partisans  received  the  same  medical  at- 
tention as  the  partisans. 

During  the  last  months  of  the  war  attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  legal  status  in  negotiations  with  ROK  representatives.  Tension  was 
relieved  somewhat  after  lhe  recruiting  was  stopped,  and  CINCFE  further  in- 
formed the  ROK  Government  that  good  records  would  be  maintained  on  all 
partisan  personnel.**^  Finally,  in  August,  the  8250  ROK  AU  was  formed  to 
handle  partisan  personnel  matters.  This  step  gave  ROK  recognition  to  the 
partisan  forces  and  provided  a working  arrangement  pending  their  final 
disposition. 

In  this  period  the  imminence  of  the  cease-fire  and  the  June  evacuation  of 
forward  islands,  along  with  the  ambiguity  of  partisan  status,  led  to  serious 
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concern  ^bout  parliBan  mor^e,  Tn  late  June  partisan  headquarters  requested 
special  morale  surveys.  The  number  of  criminal  Incidents p the  number  of 
AWOLs  and  desertions,  (he  number  of  complaints  from  partisan  leaders,  and 
the  number  of  partisans  refusing  to  participate  in  raide  were  considered 
aerious  problems,'^ 

Thufi  in  respect  to  the  partisan  personnel  during  this  period  three  devel- 
opments occurred.  First,  partisan  strenffth  was  reduced  with  a view  to  re- 
taining only  the  rnorc  desirable  elements.  Second,  the  partisans  were  evacuated 
from  forward  areas  in  accordance  wiih  the  forthcoming  truce  with  a minimum 
of  incidents.  Third,  an  effort  was  made  to  malnUin  partisan  morale  until  an 
agreement  could  be  worked  out  relative  to  their  status  with  the  ROK.  Government. 


LOGISTICS 

During  this  period  the  partisans  continued  to  be  supplied  under  the  revised 
Class  IV  Project  In  Plan  Phase  IIA,  finalized  in  May  1953,  it  was  assumed 
that  quarterly  increments  authorized  by  the  Class  fV  Project  would  be  supplied 
without  interruption,  even  if  the  TA  requested  by  the  DA  should  be  drafted 
successfully  and  approved.  Ko  such  TA,  however^  was  submitted  or  approved 
during  Ihe  period  of  operations. 

The  Logistics  annex  to  Plan  Phase  DA  also  Illustrates  somelhing  of  the 
magnitude  of  partisan  supply  operations.  It  was  there  estimated  that  a flow 
of  about  96Q0  tons  per  month  would  be  required  of  which  55  tons  were  to  be 
Lifted  by  air,  1210  tons  by  rail,  2315  tons  by  water,  and  5900  tons  by  truck. 

In  addition  it  was  planned  that  some  GO  tons  per  month  would  be  atrdropped 
to  interior  units,  Regiments  were  to  maintain  3 -day  minimum  and  T-day  max- 
imum stock  levels  in  most  classes  of  supply. 

The  supply  problem  In  this  period,  however,  was  less  that  of  procurement 
than  that  of  waste.  Most  Americana  were  engaged  In  housekeeping  duties,  and 
a high  proportion  of  the  work  centered  around  the  apparently  burdensome  ques- 
tion of  supply  control.  There  was  not  only  an  annoying  problem  of  partisan 
theft  but  also  the  ta^  of  getting  the  partisans  to  turn  In  old  Items  when  re- 
questing new.  Further,  higher  headquarters  Insisted  on  some  accountability 
even  for  Items  such  as  Class  X clothing.  Heglmental  commanders  on  the  other 
hand  complained  about  the  SOP  on  certificates  of  loss  and  felt  that  Ihey  should 
have  the  authority  to  survey  items  without  requesting  it  from  headquarters. 

In  addition  some  objected  that  they  did  not  have  enough  American  personnel 
either  to  stand  guard  duty  or  to  supervise  warehousing  properly.  Adequate 
storage  facilities  ^ in  fact,  became  a problem  in  Itself  in  this  period,  “ 

Some  regimental  commanders  considered  property  accouiitablUty  and 
responsibility  Lo  be  their  most  serious  problem.  The  June  evacuation  from 
forward  Islands  aggravated  the  problem.  Considerable  losses  in  nonexpendable 
equipment  Were  suffered  during  this  move.  Although  ihe  records  do  not  re- 
veal Just  how  much  was  lost  one  regimental  commander  alone  reported  losses 
totaling  upward  of  1 150,000.^ 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  partisan  campaign  during  Ihe  calendar  year 
1953,  as  reflected  in  CCRAK  records,  is  broken  down  in  Table  C5.  When 
compared  with  the  cost  figures  for  1952  (Table  B5),  1963  eajsUy  stands  out  as 
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the  moat  expensive  year  al  the  effort.  At  the  same  time  it  ia  to  be  noted  that 
a considerable  amount  (not  even  approximate  figures  are  available)  of  this 
supply  va&  not  accepted  o^ing  to  the  cut  in  partisan  strength  and  the  cease- 
fire^ Much  also  was  turned  back  In  as  unnecesasry- 


CL IV  E^itDjBCT  COSTS 
FOH  CALL^JDAn  \\L\l\  1953 
^FiRiiTR!^  by  GA^  CCRAI’FJ 


Ttftrtl  ]V 

IVcHj^rt:  A1l^^Y-KC/.-CLFlAK) 


Air  I'ctTcc 

1 103.A'L0.6i 

CbvmicaL 

375p4?A.[» 

K!  j n c cf 

1,309,810.97 

^fccfjcal 

277,267.19 

Navy 

16,931 .00 

Odnuntc 

Ordii^nc^  (Aminn) 

QuarLfif 

14.5f^,2ll.lS 

Signal 

1, 979,046.  [^: 

Trn.aa-^orl^li<rQ 

Lyl0,-12l.l3 

Tfttfll 

4W,332,973.12 

Apprchiimple  &f  E^urliaan  r.iT<irL  fljily 

Sufplr^ji  aaj  tqUiprTVQt 

from  ix Lund  EV  TrojAct 

4ft7,78H,.'5in,[» 

Gr4iD  bL  per 

Purcbaite  of  craft 

500,000.00 

MitirilRAi^nre  nf  rrafl 

60,000,00 

rvf  t^ilding? 

20.000.00 

AiTiTiiiinition 

500,000.00 

] rdi  CL^iireltcn 

60,000.00 

Operacioa  tA  vebicJrA 

222,900.tX) 

Total 

^71 ,55 1,110. 00 

In  a letter  explaining  the  basis  for  the  figures  CCRAFE  stated: 

The  over-fill  approximate  coat  of  UNPDC  can  only  be  determined  from  approved 
Class  IV  Project  009  and  the  changes  thereto  plus  the  support  given  UNPtX  from  other 
sources p such  as  Confidential  Funds  for  cigarettea,  supplies  not  programmed  Into  the 
Cheater  for  UNPIK  drawn  by  authority  of  LS-53^  and  supplies  issued  to  UNPDC  on  an 
inter! m- approved  Ta,  The  cost  of  the  expendable  and  nonexpendable  Items  from  the 
iDLeii  in -approved  TA  must  be  an  educated  guesa  based  on  what  was  drawn  from  Claso 
TV  Project.  It  muAt  be  kept  in  mind  that  many  ratLona,  B with  A supplement,  were  also 
drawn  by  UNFK,  the  number  of  which  cannoL  be  determined.  Also  cigarettes  (Indlgenoiifi) 
have  beea  Issued  in  volume  which  were  not  programmed  for  UNPDC,  the  cost  of  vhlch  to 
QM  0,0242  cents  per  pack.  UNPJK  draws  160,000  packs  monthly  as  of  Oct  53.  POL 
supplies p maintenance  of  boats  and  buildings,  and  ammunition  are  also  factors  to  be 
considered. 

Clans  rV  Project  099  contained  equipment  and  supplies  used  by  intelligence  unlLs« 
Noweverp  It  can  be  esilmated  cocuservatively  that  UNPIK  was  the  recipient  of  90  percent 
of  the  supplies  issued.  UNPIK  strength  figures  will  verify  at  least  this  percenlagiei 
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The  figures,  therefore,  do  not  represent  actual  supply  coel£  but  raLher 
the  expected  coats  had  partisan  forces  remained  fully  operational  throughout 
1953.  One  interesting  and  unexplained  discrepancy  tetween  the  1S52  and  1953 
figures  can  be  noted  regarding  the  cost  cf  grain  and  other  food  supplies.  The 
cost  for  1952— when  partisan  strength  was  considerably  less  than  in  1953— 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  proiecied  cost  for 
1953, 

In  respect  to  logistics  three  aspects  appear  to  stand  out  in  this  period. 
First,  the  partisans  were  supplied  uninterruptedly  and  in  quantity  under  Ihe 
Class  IV  Project.  Second,  the  storage,  control,  and  responsibility  for  supply 
became  a major  problem  for  unit  commanders.  Third,  the  cost  of  the  partisan 
elTorl  as  planned  for  1953  appears  to  have  risen  more  than  proportionately 
to  the  increase  in  partisan  strength. 


OFEBATIONS 

Less  than  650  actions  were  reported  in  Lhis  4-month  period.  This  rep- 
resents a decrease  in  the  level  of  activity  from  220  acUons  per  month  in 
Period  2 to  160  per  monLh  In  Period  3,  The  decline  took  place  despite  expan- 
sion in  the  size  of  Ihe  partisan  forces,  which  reached  a peak  of  more  than 
22,000  men  in  May  1953,  The  decline  In  activity  was  probably  due  to  a number 
of  factors,  among  them  greater  enemy  resistance  in  the  main  operating  areas, 
deterioration  of  partisan  morale  and  incentives,  and,  on  the  part  of  US  officers 
in  charge,  greater  preoccupalion  with  cease-fire  and  postwar  matters  such  as 
evacuation  of  Island  north  of  the  39th  Parallel. 

Operating  Areas 

Broadly  speaking  the  relative  geographical  distribution  of  actions  In 
Period  3 fell  within  the  pattern  established  in  Periods  I and  2 and  continued 
the  trend  already  evidenced  toward  geographical  concentration  of  activity. 
Figure  C4  Illustrates  the  percentages  of  actions  in  this  period  by  grid  squares, 
and  Table  C€  gives  the  monthly  percentages. 

Of  Ihe  643  actions  for  which  locations  were  reported,  98.7  percent  took 
place  on  the  west  coast  and  a little  less  than  1,4  percent  Look  place  on  the  east 
coast.  These  are  almost  eACtly  the  proportions  that  obtained  In  Period  2. 

The  percentage  of  actions  In  the  Hwanghae  grid  squares  increased,  however, 
from  93, 1 percent  in  Period  2 to  97.7  percent  in  Period  3.  At  the  same  time 
the  percentage  of  actions  on  the  northwest  coast  dropped  from  5.7  percent  in 
Period  2 to  1.0  percent  In  Period  3. 

A decline  also  occurred  with  respect  to  Lhe  actions  In  the  grid  squares 
containing  most  of  lhe  noncoasLal  areas  of  Hwanghae.  Table  C7  gives  the 
monthly  percentages  for  YC  and  BT  areas,  and  compares  them  with  the  per- 
centages of  actions  in  Hwanghae  as  a whole.  The  rado  of  these  Internal  to 
total  Hwanghae  actions  fell  somewhat  from  the  Period  2 ratio  and  declined 
steadily  during  Period  3,  Indicating  a tendency  to  operate  closer  to  the  coast, 

The  major  change  in  operating  areas,  however,  was  the  decided  shift  in 
emphasis  from  west  to  south  Hwanghae,  particularly  to  the  coastal  strip  just 
south  of  the  38th  Parallel.  In  Periods  1 and  2 the  total  percentages  of  actions 
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Fig.  C4 — PercHitoges  i^f  Actions  by  Grid  Squares,  April  to  July  19S3 
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in  grid  squares  XB,  YB,  and  BS  had  been  24.1  p>ercent  and  35,3  percent, 
refipectively.  In  Period  3 the  percentages  in  this  area  rose  to  36  percent 
in  April,  47  percent  in  May,  58  percent  in  June,  and  81  percent  in  July.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  this  area  was  regarded  as  more  fruitful  in  terms  of  available 
targets,  but  it  was  considered  more  accessible,  the  island  bases  wUhin  striking 
distance  were  more  numerous  and  better  protected,  and  the  number  of  parlisans 


TabI*  C6 

ACTIONS  DY  GRID  SQUARES,  APRIL  TO  JULY  1953 


No.  of 
nctlootf 

in  grid 

i 

1 *flTcenUif?c  id’. 

xc  1 

YC 

YB 

YD 

BS 

XB 

;iT 

XD 

X£ 

Cl] 

|dt 

cv 

CT  1 

hoc 

coast 

April 

233 

32 

24 

13 

1 

22 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93 

3 

Mny 

212 

25 

24 

23 

0 

19 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9A 

2 

JjO« 

R7 

la 

20 

23 

0 

29 

2 

2 

0 

0 

L 

0 

0 

0 

99 

I 

Jniy 

112 

16 

0 

13 

0 

42 

24 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

97 

3 

Apc^Jul 

M3 

25.7 

19.7 

19.6 

0,5 

25.a 

6.L 

O.ft 

0.3 

0 

1.4 

0 

0 

0 

97.7 

1.4 

equals  lees  ttoo  0,B  percent. 
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HWANGHAE  province  actions,  APRIL  TO  JULY  19S3 


\V>iith 

PorcBnta^  of  tctol 

Ralio^ 

to  loUf\- 
BwOBgllBE 

MwBDghBe 

rDternaJ-gri^B 
YC  oad  BT 

1 

Apil 

93 

0.27 

y\ay 

96 

24 

0.25 

Jinc 

99 

22 

0.22 

July 

97 

0 

0 

Apr-Jul 

97.7 

20.5 

0.21 

on  those  bases  was  very  large,  (in  April  1953  more  than  9600  partisans  had 
their  home  bases  off  soulh  Hwanghae,  as  compared  with  5200  whose  home  bases 
were  off  the  west  and  northwest  coasts.)  The  sharp  Increase  In  south  Hwanghae 
actions  between  June  and  July,  of  course,  reflects  the  withdrawals  from  bases 
north  of  the  38th  Parsllel  in  aniiclpatlon  of  the  cease-fire. 

Types  of  Action 

Figure  C6  shows  the  frequency  with  which  partisans  conducted  various 
types  of  action,  as  compared  with  Periods  1 and  2,  Table  C8  gives  the  fre- 
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quencle^  in  monthly  percentagee.  The  main  typen  of  actions  In  Period  3 are 
shown  by  order  of  frequency  in  the  accompanying  tabulation. 


Type  of  actfcji 

Period  1,  S 

Period  2,  % 

Period  3,  % 

Enemy  troops 

52.1 

60.4 

Transport 

ll.S 

12.S 

10*5 

Civil  ^mltiLstr^tion 

1.9 

9.9 

6.4 

0.8 

14,3 

5.5 

Supply  and  storage 

^.2 

4.5 

3,6 

Tbctical  InaLoIlatlonfi 

6.7 

4.1 

3.6 

Naval- sunTi  re 
oijservatitm 

10.8 

2.2 

2.1 

Olhor 

4.2 

3.7 

e.3 

Total 

100.0 

lOO.C 

93.3 

As  in  the  first  two  periods  of  the  campaign,  attacks  on  enemy  troops 
constituted  the  most  frequent  type  of  action  by  a wide  margin.  Attacks  on 
enemy  troops  were  more  frequent  in  this  period,  however,  and  increased 
during  the  period  to  a high  of  73  percent  of  all  actions  in  July.  Attacks  on 
transport  remained  at  approxiinately  the  same  relative  level  as  in  previous 
periods,  and  the  percentage  of  naval-gunlire  observation  actions  was  about 
the  same  as  in  Period  3.  The  relative  percentage  of  other  types  of  actions 
recorded— attacks  on  civil  administration,  intelligence  actions,  attacks  on 
Supply  and  storage  facilities,  axul  attacks  on  tactical  inatallations— declined 
markedly  as  compared  with  the  previous  period. 

Within  the  period  the  relative  number  of  attacks  on  enemy  troops,  naval- 
gunfire  observation,  and  intelligence  actions  increased,  while  the  relative 
number  of  oU  other  types  of  actions  decreased,  The  miscellaneous  category 
of  actlona  was  high  In  April  and  June,  principally  because  of  attacks  on  com- 
munication facilities  and  psywar  actions. 

Sise  of  Operating  Groups 

As  In  Period  3,  operating  groups  tended  to  be  small.  Figure  C6  illustrates 
the  percentages  of  actions  by  size  of  the  partisan  groups  Involved,  as  compared 
with  Period  2,  and  Table  C9  gives  the  percenlages  on  a monthly  basis. 

ITie  percentages  of  actions  conducted  by  groups  of  varying  sizes  in  this 
period,  as  compared  with  the  previous  period,  are  given  In  the  accompanying 
tabulation. 


No*  of  paxiiEians 

Period  3^  % 

Period  3,  % 

1-10 

39h3 

29.5 

11-25 

32.4 

33.3 

26-50 

2ia 

28.3 

&1— 100 

4.7 

6.3 

lei— 200 

l.S 

l.B 

Over  200 

0.7 

0.4 

Total 

100.0 

100,1 
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Fig,  C5— Types  of  AcMons  fw  Periods  1,  2^  ond  3 

l-^i^  Period  1 PAttod  2 Perrod  3 


Table  Ca 

ACTIONS  BV  ryPESp  APRIL  TO  JULY  1953^ 


Mankh 

No.  of 
BE  Lion} 

Pciceiitagea  at  actioDO 

E^DBiny 
trnoju  1 

Tactical 

inatalLa- 

ttona 

Trnnn- 

port 

Si^plica 

asd 

sTarage 
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admii^ 

latrakion 

Intelli- 

gence 

Mavfll 
fire  ohaer- 
vatioD 

Oiber 

April 

50 

2 

IS 

6 

6 

5 

[4 

May 

20fi 

^.7 

5 

11 

1 

9 

5 

0 
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JuDfi 

91 

M 

0 

5 

4 

3 

10 

2 

U 

July 

55 

n 

0 

0 

2 

Q 

11 

11 

4 

For  period 

579 

3.6 

lO.S 

S.d 

6.4 

5.5 

2.1 

a.ft 
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The  smallest  size  range  did  not  predominate  in  Period  3 as  it  did  in 
Period  2;  rather  there  was  a distinct  shift  from  1-  to  10- man  actions  to  26-  to 
50- man  actions,  with  the  relative  frequency  of  11-  to  25- man  actions  remain- 
ing approximately  the  same. 


— P^rcenJojes  flf  Portison  Actions  of  Various 
Shfingths  far  P^iiods  2 and  ^ 


Period  2 


tSSgj  Period  3 


Table  C9 

FREOl^ENCV  OF  ACTlOfiS  GY  SIZE  OF  OFEiUTINC  GROUP, 
APRIL  TO  JULY  1953 


No+of 

aCtionn 

1 P«TCBnta^  hy  uizA  pttFtifldD 

1-10 

11 -JS 

M-50 

SI -100 

101-200 

Qv«r  200 

April 

200 

3S.5 

36.0 

21^ 

6,5 

OrS 

6.0 

\\ar 

302 

28,7 

3J.7 

2B.7 

ro 

2.5 

0.5 

06 

26.7 

40.7 

26,7 

5.5 

2.3 

0.0 

July 

65 

16.9 

20.0 

53.S 

4.6 

3ri 

Api^ju! 

55^ 

29S 

35.3 

23.8 

6.3 

0.4 

Table  FI  Ap^  F lor  actual  uuDibeTS  ol  octione  in  theae  Cnte^nrie^. 


Within  Lhe  period  Lhe  general  tendency  toward  larger  operating  groups 
was  especially  noticeahie  in  July,  when  over  half  the  reported  actions  were 
conducted  by  groups  of  26  to  50  partisans.  If  this  tendency  was  associated 
with  lhe  shift  in  actions  to  the  south  Hwanghae  coastal  areas  and  with  the 
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Increaised  proportion  of  enemy  troop  actions  ^ it  may  have  been  due  to  intensified 
enemy  countermeasures. 

Interior -Based  Actions 

The  after -action  re  ports  for  this  period  permit,  for  the  first  time,  a direct 
comparison  of  the  activities  of  interior -based  as  against  island-based  partisan 
groups.  Great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  extrapolating  from  these  data  but 
the  results  obtained  from  the  analysis  are  interesting  and  worth  presenting. 

It  was  possible  to  determine,  with  fair  relUbility,  the  number  of  island- 
and  interior -based  actions  from  March  to  June  3S53,  Of  772  actions  counted 
during  these  4 months,  713  were  identifiable  as  island-  or  interior -based  and 
59  were  not  identifiable  as  either.  Table  CIO  presents  the  results. 


Tnbie  GIO 

1-SLam>eiasf:i:  vsixnimGR-RASi-D  actions,  marcbto  jom:  1^53^ 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 No.  oJ  ricl'conp 
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fslunil- 

Intefiof- 
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Eftlund 
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EfUcPCOr 

1 nSinoi^'n 

I 

Total 

koowD 

and 

unknown 

\aio.nd- 

b«ii3«d 

actloEffi 

1 

lrifcrrEt>r- 
based 
1 actsuna 

Total 

^ta^cb 

5-1 

37 

240 

26,6 

73.4 

100.0 

Ajwi! 

lift 

■12\ 

2J0 

■16.6 

53.4 
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The  figures  in  Table  CIO  show  that  inferior- based  actions  were  a high 
but  declining  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  actions  reported.  For  the  4- 
month  period  as  a whole  more  than  half  the  actions  were  reported  as  conducted 
by  interior-based  groups ^ During  the  same  period  units  reported  an  average 
monthly  strength  of  13^2  partisans  (8,9  percent  ol  total  partisan  strength)  In 
interior  units.  According  to  these  figures  then^  interior -based  partisans  at 
this  time  conducted  ten  times  as  many  actions  per  man  a£  were  conducted  by 
the  remainder  of  the  force.  It  must  be  remembered  ^ however^  that  the  interior- 
based  actions,  although  they  presumably  represented  deeper  penetrations  of 
the  mainland  than  island-based  actions^  still  occurred  by  and  large  In  the  coastal 
portions  of  Hwanghae, 

The  frequency  with  which  interior  units  conducted  various  types  of  actions 
was  also  different  from  the  pattern  ol  actions  conducted  by  island-based  groups. 
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For  a total  sample  of  686  actions^  the  percentages  hy  types  for  interior-  and 
island-based  groups  were  as  given,  in  the  accompanying  tabulation, 


Type  of  action 

Inter  ['or,  % 

laland^  % 

Bod),  ‘i 

Enemy  troops 

73.0 

^3,6 

Civil  adtnlniBt ration 

25.2 

4.5 

1S,5 

Transport 

22.2 

fi.2 

15.5 

Supply  and  sioraice 

:$.5 

2.1 

2.9 

Tactical  Installations 

3.0 

10.4 

G.l 

Oiher 

o.e 

5,4 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

According  to  the  tabulation  island-based  groups  mainly  conducted  attacks 
on  enemy  troops  and  on  tactical  installaiions.  Although  the  frequency  with  which 
interior -based  groups  engaged  enemy  troops  was  also  high  it  was  much  less 
than  that  of  Island-based  groups.  Interior-based  groups  moreover,  directed 
a large  proportion  of  their  attacks  against  civil  administration  and  transport 
targets.  Interior -based  attacks  on  supply  and  storage  facilliles  and  on  tactical 
installations  were  few. 

The  size  characteristics  of  interior-  and  island-based  operating  groups 
were  also  studied^  and  it  was  found  that  inter! or -based  groups  tended  to  be 
somewhat  smaller.  The  accompanying  tabulation  gives  the  general  results 
for  640  individual  actions. 


Sire  of  group  Interior,  % Island,  % Both,  % 


J-10 

39. S 

26,7 

34.1 

11^25 

2^.1 

35^5 

32.2 

26^50 

21.0 

27,5 

23*6 

51-lOn 

9.0 

5.S 

7,5 

10 1 -200 

o.g 

2.6 

1,6 

Over  200 

0.0 

2.2 

0.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

These  figures  show  that  approximately  an  equal  proportion  of  Interior- 
and  island- based  actions  were  conducted  by  groups  of  under  SO  partisans— 
roughly  90  percent.  Of  these  actions,  however,  a larger  percentage  of  interior- 
based  actions  were  conducted  by  groups  of  1 to  10  partisans,  and  larger  per- 
centages of  island-based  actions  were  conducted  by  groups  of  11  to  50  partisans. 
Similarly  almost  all  the  large  actions  conducted  by  interior-based  partisans 
were  in  the  51-  to  lOO-man  category,  whereas  half  the  actions  by  Island-based 
partisans  were  conducted  by  groups  of  IQO  or  more. 

Special  Projects 

Available  records  do  not  show  any  airborne  operations  alter  those  in 
April  1953.  Two  special  projects  were  initiated  in  this  period,  however,  both 
aimed  at  developing  a covert  force  capable  of  disrupting  the  civil  and  military 
administrations  in  the  Yonbaek-gun  area  near  Haeju  when  ordered  Lo  do  so. 
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The  first,  Beehive,  was  launched  on  2G  May  and  utilized  102  partisans 
from  Ihe  2d  FIR  before  the  operation  was  terminated  in  February  Dur- 

ing the  period  674  residents  of  the  area  were  alleged  to  have  been  recruited 
for  the  underground,  and  resjits  were  deemed  satisfactory.  The  collection  of 
intelligence,  originally  intended  to  be  a by-product  of  the  operation,  finally 
became  its  primary  mission. 
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Fig.  C7 — Relation  of  Casualties  Inflicled  by  Pariiscini 
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The  second.  Camel,  was  a similar  project  launched  on  27  July,  the  day  of 
the  cease-fire.  It  utilized  82  partisans  from  the  2d  PTR.  U also  was  terminated 
in  February  1954,  with  results  considered  satisfactory. 

Both  projects  are  important  illustrations  of  the  attention  that  was  given 
to  postwar  planning  during  the  last  period  of  the  Korean  War. 

Results 

Casualties.  From  April  to  July  1953  partisans  claimed  to  have  inflicted 
6172  casualties.  This  was  a rate  of  10. S casualties  inflicted  per  casualty  sus- 
tained, and  a rate  of  9_6  casualties  per  action.  Figure  C7  compares  the  number 
of  casualties  in  Uds  period  with  the  number  of  actions;  Table  Cil  presents  the 
monthly  casualty  claims,  and  Table  C12  presents  the  monthly  ratios  of  casualties 
inflicted  per  casualty  sustained. 
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In  this  period  both  the  number  of  actions  and  the  number  of  casualty  ciatnis 
per  month  declined  considerably  as  compared  with  the  previous  period.  The 
number  of  casualties  per  action  also  declined^  however  ^ from  14.5  in  Period  2 
to  9.6— a decline  that  was  evident  in  April  and  May  and  very  pronounced  in 
June  and  July.  The  ratio  of  casualties  inflicted  to  casualties  sustained  in  this 
period  represents  an  equivalent  decline,  corresponding  closely  to  the  pattern 
in  casualties  per  action.  Along  with  the  marked  decline  of  partisan  activity  in 

VJAr  Cll 

CASIIALTIRS  Ci  AIMKD  HY  F^AIH  ISA\S,  APiliL  TO  jUi.Y  195^ 


Month 

kiA 

POftH 

>io.  yl 

ftCtions 

Clwsunitins 
per  aDtioG 

.AprU 

2170 

■IBO 

0 

2CoO 

232 

11.4 

741 

10 

2726 

212 

12.0 

June 

112 

0 

522 

S7 

6.0 

jialy 

164 

67 

274 

112 

2.4 

Total 

4739 

1420 

u 

6172 

613 

9.6 

Montbly  vy^ 

llffi 

35S 

3 

1643 

Ifil 

— 

E^crcontago 

76.S 

22.0 

0.2 
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RATIO  OP'  CAStiAiTlRS  iNFlltTKO  TO  CASUAlTiRS 
SIESTA  INK  n,  APHIL  TO  JULY  1953 


Montt 

C&AUdltt4±ft  inflictcrl 

April 

26S0 

222 

J1.9 

M&y 

2726 

237 

11.5 

^22 

S3 

0.3 

Jtily 

274 

10ft 

2.S 

Totrti 

hlT2 

6S0 

10.3 

this  period  then,  a decided  decline  occurred  in  the  casualty -producing  efficiency 
of  the  activity  undertaken,  in  spite  of  the  relative  increase  of  casualty -producing 
types  of  action.  This  fact  is  the  best  available  evidence  to  corroborate  the 
impressions  of  U3  officers  at  the  time  that  partisan  morale  in  this  period  was 
poor  and  that  their  operating  incentives  had  deteriorated  in  view  of  the  immi- 
nence of  the  cease-fire.* 

MaterleL  The  quantity  of  materiel  destroyed  or  captured  by  partisans 
in  this  period  also  declined  considerably.  Materiel  claims  were  computed 
for  3 of  the  4 months  of  the  period,  and  the  results  are  presented  in  Table  C13. 
Table  C14  compares  the  claims  reported  for  this  period  with  those  of  the 
previous  period  on  a per  month  and  a per  action  basis.  Table  C15  compares 
all  three  periods  for  those  items  of  mAeriel  for  which  comparable  data  are 
available. 
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Except  for  the  number  of  small  arms  claimed  captured  or  destroyed,  the 
average  amounts  of  different  kinds  of  materiel  claimed  per  month  decreased 
from  Period  2 to  Period  3.  The  number  of  small  arms  claimed  actually  in- 
creased from  334  per  month  to  367  per  month.  All  other  items  dropped  sharply 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  were  less  than  half  the  amounts  claimed  per  month  in 
Period  2. 

The  general  decline  in  materiel  claims  was  not  In  all  cases  proportional 
lo  the  decline  in  activity.  The  number  of  small  arms  captured  or  destroyed 
per  action  increased  as  compared  with  the  previous  period,  as  did  the  number 
of  cases  of  ammunition  and  the  number  of  buildings  claimed  per  action.  By 
contrast,  however,  the  numbers  of  vehicles ^ boats,  livestock,  tons  of  food,  and 
crew-served  weapons  claimed  per  action  dropped.  Whereas  the  number  of 
bridges  destroyed  per  month  decreased  from  7 to  4,  the  average  number  per 
action  remained  the  same  as  in  Period  2,  In  most  cases  the  decline  in  materiel 
claims  per  action  was  comparable  to  the  decline  in  casualty  claims  per  action. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  claims  for  all  three  periods  for  certain  kinds 
of  materiel  for  which  comparable  data  are  available.  Table  C15  shows  that  in 
some  cases— weapons  and  food  captured,  bridges  destroy edj  and  boats  captured 
or  destroyed— materiel  claims  per  action  were  highest  in  Period  1 and  declined 
in  subsequent  periods.  Hounds  of  ammunition  captured  and  vehicles  destroyed 
per  action  Increased  in  Period  2 but  declined  in  Period  3. 

These  results  are  in  general  similar  to  those  obtained  with  respect  to 
casualty  claims  per  action^  which  were  found  to  be  highest  In  Period  1 and  which 
decreased  in  the  following  periods. 

Redeployment  of  Troops.  By  March. 1953  the  number  of  enemy  troops  ap- 
parently engaged  in  coastal  and/or  zonal  defense  in  west  Korea  had  declined 
from  160,300  in  October  1952  to  146,300.  Between  March  and  June  1953,  how- 
ever, these  forces  increased  to  203^900.  This  was  57,000  more  than  the  March 
1953  figure  and  43^600  more  than  the  October  1952  total. 

Figure  CS  shows  the  following  units  in  coastal  and/or  zonal  defense  pos- 
tures in  the  west:  The  CCF  50th^  33th,  63d^  and  54th  Armies,  with  a total  of 
158,500  troops;  the  CCF-NK  9 Brig  81st  AU,  with  4500  troops;  the  NK  21st, 

23d,  and  26th  Brig,  with  12,300  troops;  and  the  NK  IV  Corps^  with  28^500  troops. 
These  units  brought  the  total  defense  force  in  the  area  to  203,900  as  of  June  1953. 

Comparison  of  Figs.  B17  and  C8  shows  that  the  large  area  of  Hwanghae 
previously  occupied  by  the  WK  IV  Corps  was  reduced  by  June  1953,  and  portions 
were  taken  over  by  the  KK  21st,  23d,  and  26th  Brig,  as  weH  as  by  the  CCF  63d 
Army.  The  entire  area  of  Hwanghae  west  of  the  Sariwon-Haeju  line  was  blanketed^ 
and  responsibility  was  assigned  to  the  NK  3 1st  and  23d  Brig,  This  was  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  main  operating  areas  of  the  partisan  forces. 

Figure  C9  continues  the  graph  of  enemy  west  coast  defense  troops  (exclud- 
ing those  with  obvious  tactical  missions) , partisan  strength,  and  number  of  par- 
tisan actions.  The  increase  in  enemy  coastal  and/or  zonal  defense  forces  in  the 
west  during  this  period  took  place  alter  a considerable  drop  in  the  number  of  par- 
tisan actions.  It  occurred  after  the  increase  in  partisan  strength  was  well  under 
way,  however.  It  Is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  increase  in  enemy  strength 
was  caused  in  part  by  the  large  expansion  of  the  partisan  force  in  late  1952  and 
early  1953.  combined  with  an  anticipation  of  Increased  activity  as  a result  of  the 
expansion  and  the  possible  repetition  of  a strong  upward  trend  in  activity  In  the 
summer  and  fall  months. 
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Fig.  C& — Coa&rol  Forces,  June  1953 
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The  bulk  oi  Lhe  increased  enemy  strength  be  explained  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  CCF  50th  and  38th  Armies^  in  the  area  north  of  Hwan^hae  outside  the  main 
operating  areas.  It  is  assumed  that  the  enemy  must  have  feared  expansion  of  the 
partisan  effort  into  those  areas. 
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Military  Significance 


The  period  April  to  July  1953  has  been  characterised  as  one  in  i^^hich  the 
impending  cease-fire  dominated  the  political-military  situation.  Partisan  ac- 
tivity was  more  concentrated  in  the  west-south  Hwanghae  region  than  before  ^ 
and  the  level  of  reported  activity  declined  significantly  as  compared  with  Lhe 
previous  period-  Attacks  on  enemy  troops  constituted  by  a wider  margin  thai^ 
before  the  most  frequent  type  of  actioiip  and  several  of  the  most  important  types 
of  actions  dropped  sharpiy  in  frequency.  Casualty  and  materiel  results  per  ac- 
tion also  dropped  off.  Enemy  troops  deployed  in  coastal  and/or  zonal  defense 
positions  increased^  but  it  is  questionable  that  the  increase  could  be  attributed 
to  the  partisan  campaign.  In  all  likelihood,  thereforCp  the  general  military  aigmf- 
icance  of  the  partisan  effort  in  this  period  was  less  than  in  Period  2^  and  may 
well  have  been  less  than  in  Period  1. 

In  fate  May  1953^  300^  G2,  AFFE,  made  one  of  the  few  extant  assessments 
of  the  value  o£  partisan  operations,  with  particular  attention  to  fulfillment  of  Lhe 
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Phase  I pla_n  previously  discussed.  The  report  corkcluded  that  the  partisan  forces 
had  accomplished  their  assigned  mission  ol  harassing  the  enemy.  Increasing 
attacks  by  interior  units,  and  recruiting  and  training,  but  did  not  a^^complish  the 
missions  of  interdicting  MSRs  and  destroying  vital  targets.  Harassment  of  the 
enemy  was  reported  accomplished  with  approximately  75  percent  success  only 
in  the  areas  south  of  an  eo^t-west  line  through  Chinnampo,  west  ol  north- south 
lines  through  Sari  won,  and  along  the  coast  south  of  the  Kaesong- Haeju  M3R. 

Attacks  by  interior  units  were  reported  increased  by  approximately  35  percent 
between  January  and  March  1953,  Planned  maximum  effort  directed  at  destruc- 
tion of  bridges  and  tunnels  resulted  in  no  tunnels  and  relatively  few  bridges 
destroyed  or  damoged. 

Speclfic  mlflsiona  assigned  PlRs  were  in  general  considered  not  accomplished 
or  unsatisfactorUy  accomplished.  These  included  the  1st  PtR's  missions  ol 
interdicting  the  Sari  won- tfaeju  MSR  and  LC  and  pinning  down  enemy  reserves; 
the  2d  PtR^fl  missions  of  interdicting  the  If aeju- Kaesong  and  Koksan-Yongdok 
MSRq  and  continuing  to  build  interior  units;  the  3d  PtR^s  missions  of  interdicting 
MSRs  In  the  Slnanju^  Chongju,  Kanggye,  Kllchu,  and  Mamhung  areas  and  preparing 
to  support  Eighth  Army  operations  on  the  east  coast;  and  the  1st  PAtR's  missions 
of  attaining  a strength  of  3600  combat  effectives  and  building  interior  units.  The 
general  conclusion  of  the  report  was  that  tasks  assigned  were  far  beyond  partisan 
capabilities.  Tt  is  also  possible  to  conclude,  from  the  evidence  presented^  that 
the  military  slgnilicance  of  the  campaign  in  the  period  discussed  was  very 
limited. 
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political -MILITARY  SITUATION 

Alter  ih^  ceaae-Iire  in  late  July  1953  tLe  attention  ol  UN  lorcea  In  Korea 
waa  directed  toward  four  objectives:  {a)  exiaeditin^  the  Switch”  operation; 
(b)  dismantling  fortifications  In  the  neutralised  zone  while  maintaining  au  alert 
defense  of  lines  held;  <c)  assisting  ±n  rehabilitation  planning  for  South  Korea;  and 
(d)  further  development  of  the  ROK  Army,  In  addition  an  effort  was  made  lo 
offset  the  decline  in  troop  morale  that  usuaJly  follows  the  conclusion  of  a 
campaign. 

The  close  of  active  hosttlltlea  for  regular  forces^  of  course^  meant  a 
period  of  relative  Inactivity  for  partisan  forces  pending  their  final  disposition. 
During  the  interim  various  tasks  were  assigned  the  partisans  while  the  US 
command  came  to  grips  with  a number  of  problems  brought  to  the  surface  by 
the  new  situation. 


COMMAND  OBJECTIVES  AND  ACTiVlIY 

As  noted  previously,  evacuation  of  moat  partisan  units  from  bases  north 
of  the  3Bth  Parallel  occurred  some  time  prior  to  the  cease-fire.  Complete 
withdrawal  after  the  truce,  however,  did  not  mean  that  the  partisans  no  longer 
had  a definite  mission.  As  outlined  by  higher  headquarters,  this  mission  was 
as  follows: 

{!)  Defend  the  left  ffank  of  Eighth  Army  by  defense  of  Kangbwa-do  and  Kyt>dong-dt). 

(£)  Defend  ielaixlB  currently  occupied  by  partisan  forces, 

(3)  Maintain  unite  at  maximum  degree  of  combat  effectivenesa. 

f4)  Be  proparcfi  to  Implement  plans  for  etnpiuymenl  for  stay-behind  teams. 

(5)  Bv  prepared  for  immediate  employment  of  special -action  teams  agulnst  se- 
lected targets  in  North  Korea. 

(6)  Be  prepare^  to  initiate  unconventional  warfare  by  airborne  and  amphibious 
operations  up  to  company  aize. 

(7)  Be  prepare<i  lo  evacuate  in  the  event  it  becomes  necesBaiy. 

Consistent  with  this  ossentiaJly  defensive  mission  training  emphasis  during 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1953  was  along  more  conventional  lines.  TOEs  and  TAs 
lor  a **type"  partisan  regiment  were  planned,  with  the  objective  of  coordinating 
and  training  company -sl^e  units  capable  of  implementing  the  mission/  The 
US  commanders^  however,  were  not  overly  satisfied  with  the  effort  to  achieve 
more  coordination  between  the  disparate  entities  that  comprised  the  partisan 
forces  during  combat  operations.* 

* IfiLtrvi-cuj H wiihlp\l^|k.  fkH^lil  [:-ii}^kni()hdk-rH. 
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Flans  for  covert  operations  and  for  a Special  Task  Groups  which  had  been 
drafted  before  the  cease -firep  were  implemented  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Two  of  these  special  projects^  Beehive  and  Gamely  were  considered  operation- 
ally satisfactory^  though  less  as  underground  movements  lhan  as  intelligence 
nets.  Both  of  these  operations,  however,  were  closed  out  by  late  February 
1954.  A third  covert  operation  of  the  same  type^  coded  Moose,  failed  to  achieve 
a satisfactory  net  and  was  dropped  earlier  in  the  same  month. “ In  accordance 
with  the  assigned  mission  some  experimenting  was  done  with  stay -behind  teama^ 
but  the  occasion  for  their  employment  never  arose. 

Two  other  objectives  appear  to  have  been  present  in  training  Ihe  partisans 
along  more  orthodox  lines.  Firsts  it  kept  the  parttsajis  occupied  and  disciplined 
until  the  time  when  disbandment  would  occur.  Second^  in  the  realization  that 
such  disbandment  would  ultimately  become  necessary^  it  was  not  considered 
desirable  that  what  could  become  a hard-to -control  mob  be  released  in  South 
Korea.  In  fact^  Ihe  chief  problem  facing  the  command  in  this  period  was  that 
of  partisan  demobilization^  a problem  that  necessarily  involved  the  arrangement 
of  mutually  satisfactory  terms  with  the  ROK  Goveri^ment  in  respect  to  partisan 
status. 

ARMY  DOCTRINE  RELATIVE  TO  PARTTSAK  DEMOBILIZATION 

Army  doctrine,  as  expressed  in  FM  Si -21,^  states  both  a policy  for  parti- 
san employment  and  for  partisan  demobilization^  and  notes  that  long-  and  short- 
term planning  should  be  contingent  on  the  objectives  of  regular  forces.  In 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  partisans  must  be  disbanded  three  basic  require- 
ments for  this  eventuality  are  set  forth:  (a)  effort  should  he  made  to  maintain 
adequate  records  on  partisan  personnel  so  that  their  individual  contribution 
caji  be  proved  and  recognized;  ^b)  early  agreements  with  recognized  area 
authorities  should  be  sought  in  respect  to  partisan  status^  and  these  agreements 
should  be  supplemented  to  meet  changing  conditions  a&  a matter  of  policy;  and 
(c)  whenever  possiblej  partisaj>s  should  be  regularized  to  the  extent  of  induction 
into  military  forces  indigenous  to  the  area  of  operationSj  or^  if  necessary^  even 
into  the  US  Army. 

PARTISAN  DEMOBILIZA'nON  PROBLEM  W KOREA 

The  question  of  partisan  status  and  diisposltion  after  the  cease-fire  became 
a more  critical  issue  lhan  it  was  during  the  first  half  of  1953-  By  Ihis  time  the 
significant  aspects  of  the  problem  were  more  clearly  realized.  Although  they 
were  Koreans— many  of  them  South  Koreans— the  partisans  were  under  direct 
US  control  and  not  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ROK  GovernmenL  At  the  same  time 
their  status  as  either  soldiers  or  civilians  had  not  been  clarified.  In  addition 
many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  as  much  anti-Rhee  as  anti -Communist,  and 
therefore  fearful  of  ROK  reprisals. 

Initiailyp  the  ROK  Army  and  Navy  contacted  and  assisted  the  partisans  who 
were  forced  out  of  enemy  territory  in  early  1951,  In  fact^  the  ROK  Array  had 
direct  control  of  east  coast  partisans  and  sonxe  west  coast  elements  as  late  as 
March  and  April  1951.^  The  ROK  Navy  also  continued  in  a liaison  and  support 
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role  to  the  US-led  partiaans  for  some  time,  but  this  was  reduced  to  inconse- 
quential proportions— a development  protested  without  avail,*  The  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  original  partisans  had  been  willing  to  serve  under  ROK  military 
authorities  at  that  time.  Then,  as  the  partisans  were  absorbed  under  US  control 
and  RDK  influence  declined,  they  became  highly  dependent  on  US  support  and 
direction  alone.  Yet  no  agreement  concerning  their  status  was  made  with  the 
ROK  Government.  They  were  literally  cut  off  from  any  national  jurisdiction  as 
Such,  virtually  becoming  wards  of  the  UN  forces  until  such  time  as  their  home 
areas  might  be  liberated. 

As  incidents  and  alleged  incidents  involving  the  partisans  and  various  ROK 
autborUtes  created  tensions,  the  former,  rightly  or  wrongly,  became  apprehen- 
sive of  retaliation  if  reverted  to  ROK  control.  At  the  same  time  (as  ROK  Gov- 
ernment action  was  ultimately  to  reveal)  the  authorities  were  equally  fearful  if 
so  many  partisans— trained  in  unconventional  warfare— were  simply  released 
in  South  Korea  at  the  close  of  hostilities.  This  mutual  fear  and  possible  ani- 
mosity was  Immensely  Increased  as  a result  of  the  expansion  program  of  late 
1952,  which  brought  so  many  South  Koreans  into  the  partisan  ranks. 

In  early  1951,  in  the  Initial  stages  of  Uie  partisan  campaign  while  another 
UN  attempt  to  liberate  North  Korea  was  probable,  the  question  of  partisan  status 
was  not  a critical  problem.  But  once  the  truce  talks  had  begun  it  became  a re- 
sponsibility of  the  UN  command.  Successful  negotiation  merely  U>  reestablish 
the  prehostlllty  status  quo  meant  that  (a)  the  partisans  would  be  unable  to  return 
to  their  homes  in  North  Korea;  and  (b)  they  were  therefore  certain  to  become 
“stateless’'  individuals  unless  taken  under  the  ROK  Government  or  other  pro- 
vision made  for  their  future.  Yet  the  situation  Was  permitted  to  drift  until  U 
assumed  proportions  that  appear  to  have  hampered  an  equitable  solution. 

It  can  hardly  be  demonstrated  that  an  early  agreement  with  the  ROK  Gov- 
ernment respecting  partisan  status  would  have  resulted  in  a better  solution  to 
the  status  question.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  friendlier 
relations  would  have  been  maintained  had  the  partisans  been  given  some  assur- 
ance regarding  their  status  and  probable  future.  What  In  the  end  became  a 
necessity— their  induction  into  liie  ROK  Army— could  in  the  beginning  have  been 
a Virtue.  The  partisans  were  volunteers.  Given  reason  to  be  loyal  to  the  ROK 
Government,  they  represented  a long-term  asset  of  greater  potential  to  that 
government  than  to  any  other  concerned  lb  the  Korean  War,  and  they  could  have 
been  developed  into  a special  force  Of  continuing  slgniticance.  Further,  a reg- 
ularization of  their  status  with  the  ROK  Government— even  apart  from  the 
morale  factor  involved— would  in  no  way  have  meant  a loss  of  operatiCBial  con- 
trol as  a partisan  force  by  the  UN  command  during  hostilities.  Although  this 
view  of  the  situation,  of  course,  represents  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  the  lessons 
are  no  less  clear,  one  of  the  more  important  of  which  is  that  sound  doctrine 
based  on  experience  cannot  easily  be  ignored. 

1953  AGREEMENT  OK  PARTISAN  STATUS 

An  agreement  effective  16  Aug  53  (3tuart-Sohn  Agreement was  made  be- 
tween CG,  CCBAK,  and  the  ROK  Minister  of  National  Defense.  This  document 
called  for  the  activation  of  the  6250  ROK  AU,  a provisional  unit  that  was  to  ad- 
minister the  Korean  personnel  Of  the  S24D  AU  and  that  was  placed  under  the 
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direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  National  Defense.  Personnei  policy,  awards 
and  disciplinary  action,  and  the  granting  of  suitable  ROK  Army  rank  to  the  par- 
tisans were  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  new  ROX  unit.  In  addition  wounded 
Korean  paramilitary  personnel  and  the  families  of  partisans  killed  in  action 
were  to  receive  the  same  benefits  provided  ROK  Army  personnel.  Operational 
control,  logistic  Support,  and  training,  however,  remained  the  responsibility  of 
the  CO,  8M0  AU.  Provision  was  made  also  that  further  amendments  or  addi- 
tions to  the  document  could  be  made  only  by  mutual  agreement,^ 

The  act  of  signing  this  paper,  of  course,  set  the  stage  for  further  develop- 
ments. Implementalion  of  its  terms  and  the  actual  intent  of  the  ROK  Govern- 
ment had  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  and  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  US  command 
to  relinquish  all  control  until  partisan  status  could  be  better  clarified.  The 
partisans,  as  yet,  were  neither  civilians  nor  soldiers  in  good  standing  with  the 
ROK  Government,  It  is  notable  that  the  8250  ROK  AU,  though  a military  unit, 
was  not  placed  under  ROK  Army  command  but  rather  the  civilian  arm  ckf  the 
defense  establishment. 

DEVELOPMEKT3  OF  JANUARY  1954 

The  5250  ROK  AU  was  organized  and  became  operational  during  the  balance 
of  1958,  and  the  US  command  made  an  effort  to  ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment would  be  upheld  by  the  ROK  Government,  On  8 Jan  54,  however,  the  issue 
was  finally  brought  to  a climax  when  "...  an  order  was  published  by  the  HOK  Gov- 
ernment transferring  the  8250th  ROK  AU  into  the  ROK  Army,  thereby  unilaterally 
abrogating  the  agreement  between  CCRAK  and  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense, 
Republic  of  Korea.”^  It  was  further  learned,  on  20  January,  that  an  order  bad 
been  published  transferring  the  partisans  out  of  the  8250  ROK  AU  and  replacing 
them  with  regular  HOK  Army  personnel.  Two  days  later,  after  conferring  with 
the  US  commanders  concerned,  the  UN  Commander  accepted  the  position  of  the 
ROK  Government  and  announced  that  UNPIK  would  be  phased  out,  except  for  a 
small  special -act  Ion  team,  * 

OPERATION  QUICKSILVER 

A plan  known  as  Operation  Order  2-54— "Quicksilver”— was  prepared  to 
transfer  the  partisans  into  the  ROK  Army  by  late  January.  Under  this  order 
it  was  assumed  that  (a)  all  partisans  would  be  inducted  prior  to  movement;  (b) 
no  major  resistance  would  be  encountered;  and  (c)  the  international  situation 
would  not  deteriorate  during  the  transition,  D-day  for  the  transfer  was  set  for 
24  February.^ 

By  23  Feb  54  ROK  Army  headquarters  had  issued  a parallel  order  that 
fully  reflected  the  official  attitude  toward  the  partisans.  In  part,  the  intelligence 
annex  to  this  order  read: 

The  idducticn  of  these  13,000  partisans  Into  the  ROK  Army  must  not  be  considered 
a routine  operation.  Special  precautionary  measures  must  be  taken  in  view  of  their 
peculiar  background,  training,  mdoctrf nation,  and  experience  1»  unorthodox  warfare  during 
3 years  of  guerrilla  operations. . .Partisans  must  be  dispersed  as  individuals  throughout 
the  ROK  Army  so  that  not  more  than  five  to  seven  are  ass j gee d to  a company  and  they 
should  not  be  from  the  Same  partisan  group  . , . Initially,  members  of  the  Partisan  Forces 
should  not  be  assigned  to  ROK  Army  units  in  the  rear  areas  where  It  would  be  easy  to 
desert  and  join  bandit  groups.^ 
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During  February  ^utiiorizatiOfi  was  also  granted  for  a final  US  supply  issue 
to  ihe  partisans.  By  agreement  partisans  with  2 years  of  service  or  who  were 
unfit  for  further  duty  were  to  be  honorably  discharged  p and  this  group  received 
their  uniforms,  four  blankets,  mess  gear,  200  Lb  of  rice  as  a bonus,  and  trans- 
portation to  any  point  in  South  Xorea.  Others  received  their  uniforms^  the  200- 
ib  rice  bonus,  and  an  additional  100  lb  as  an  enlistment  inducement  if  they  agreed 
to  the  full  2 -year  enlistment  in  the  ROK  Army/ 

Several  days  before  Quicksilver^  steps  were  taken  to  offset  partisan  dis- 
satisfaction and  fear.  Partisan  leaders  were  given  commissions  and  an  enlisted- 
grade  structure  was  provided  by  the  8250  ROK  AU.  By  20  February  ROK  Army 
induction  teams  were  out  on  the  various  partisan  bases  to  process  the  personnel 
prior  to  transfer.*  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  U3  per- 
sonnel, and  unit  Leaders  were  requested  to  report  on  the  following  factors: 

(a)  Rumors  on  how  the  ROX  Army  was  to  assume  control* 

(b)  Excessive  desertions  or  indications  of  mass  desertion. 

(c)  Secret  meetings  and  discussions  by  the  partisans. 

(d)  Lack  of  training  interest. 

(e}  Excessive  thievery. 

(f ) Young  partisans  suddenly  being  sent  away  to  school. 

(g)  Excessive  requests  by  partisans  to  visit  families^ 

{h)  Boat  theft, 

(i)  Overt  acts  indicating  animosity  toward  US  personnel. 

The  US  command  was  apprehensive  about  the  partisan  altitude^  a feeling 
that  was  not  lessened  by  a report  that  details  of  the  transfer  plan  had  been  com- 
promised by  a Korean  officer  in  I ROK  Corps,  It  was  anticipated  that  the  par- 
tisan leaders  would  cooper  ate  j but  it  had  also  been  observed  that  they  were 
visibly  affected  when  briefed  on  the  details  of  the  transfer  operation. 

As  expected,  excessive  desertions  did  occur.  There  were  811  reported 
in  early  February  and  1493  more  before  the  transfer  was  completed  in  early 
March.  In  fact,  the  average  partisan  strength  reported  for  February  had  dropped 
to  11,832,  and  the  number  finally  reported  as  transferred  to  ROK  Army  control 
was  under  10,000.  The  operation  itself,  however,  proceeded  smoothly  and  without 
incident*  By  7 March  2161  men  of  the  3d  PIR,  2594  partisans  of  the  6th  PlR,  125 
of  the  1st  PAIR,  2665  of  the  2d  PIR,  and  1752  of  the  1st  PlR  had  been  brought 
under  the  ROK  Army.  These  figures,  however,  did  not  include  clean-up  details 
of  150  men  temporariLy  retained  in  each  regiment  and  201  partisans  of  the  1st 
PAIR  who  were  kept  under  US  command  as  a cadre  for  the  new  special -action 
team.* 

The  new  unit,  which  was  to  be  a battalion -siae  UNPIK*  involved  the  final 
over-all  planning  by  the  US  command.  A new  TD  for  US  personnel  and  a TOE 
for  the  Koreans  was  established,  and  the  pim  called  for  retention  of  the  parti- 
sans of  the  1st  PAIR,  noted  above,  until  such  time  as  acceptable  ROK  Army 
personnel  could  be  a irbor tie -trained/  How  long  these  few  remaining  partisans 
could  be  kept  under  US  command,  however,  was  indefinite,  even  though  the  com- 
mand complained  that  the  ROK  Army  personnel  sent  for  screening  were  of  a 
“disappointingly  low  sLandard."^^  In  any  case  the  new  UNPIK  was  established 
on  the  island  of  Yongyu-do  during  March,  and  the  UN  partisan  effort  in  Korea 
was  at  an  end. 

Hence,  during  the  period  after  the  cease-fire,  the  objectives  of  the  UN 
command  were  (a)  to  continue  partisan  training  until  favorable  arrangements 
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for  their  demobilizalldn  couLd  be  made;  and  (b)  Id  ensure  an  orderly  transition 
when  the  necessity  of  that  demobiUzatloji  was  forced  on  it.  The  period  was  also 
marked  by  a steady  lessening  of  partisan  morale,  as  expressed  by  many  deser- 
tions and  Statements  of  dissatisfaction  with  policy  concerning  thetr  status  and 
disposition. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  retrospect  it  appears  that  many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  with  the 
partisan  effort  in  Korea  are  traceable  to  the  unique  situation,  which  introduced 
a number  of  hampering  factors  largely  beyond  the  control  of  the  command. 

Other  problems  can  be  attributed  to  lack  of  ejqierieiice  or  of  an  apprecialfon  of 
existing  Army  doctrine  lor  guerrilla  warfare.  These  considerations,  of  course, 
are  stated  less  in  criticism  of  the  operation  than  to  highlight  some  questions 
relative  to  Army  ckKtrine  and  to  future  partisan  employment. 

In  respect  to  the  unique  situation  that  placed  limitations  on  ail  military 
operations  in  Korea,  it  ^pears  that  Army  doctrine  as  expressed  in  FM  31-21 
may  be  too  firmly  based  on  pre 'Korean  experience  and  the  more  general  doc- 
trine of  total  defeat  Of  the  enemy.  It  is  assumed  that  enemy -occupied  territory 
will  be  liberated,  with  obviously  resulting  partisan  advantages.  In  one  sense ^ 
and  this  might  have  been  observed  In  planning  partisan  operations  after  the 
truce  talks  began— the  partisan  effort  never  really  transcended  the  situation 
described  In  FM  31-21  as  Phase  I.  This  directs  attention  to  the  lack  of  con- 
sidered doctrine  for  a ‘^limited  war'*  situation,  if  something  ether  then  the  tyx>e 
of  operations  prescribed  for  Phase  1 is  to  be  attempted  in  another  experience 
resulting  in  a stalemated  situation  or  in  a possible  campaign  in  which  offensives 
might  be  mounted  for  limited  objectives,  Ihere  is  no  detailed  policy  to  guide 
planning  for  partisan  employment  in  a “small  war,"  any  more  than  there  is  for 
regular  forces.  Lack  of  such  a guide  can  concelvabiy  in  itself  lead  commanders 
to  ignore  wbat  doctrine  there  is  for  reasons  of  expediency. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  consideration  is  that  concerning  the  status  of 
partisans  in  a limited-warfare  situation  wherein  either  Ihe  objectives  of  re- 
storing a status  quo  or  limiting  territorial  gains  might  preclude  partisans  froma 
return  to  their  home  areas.  Although,  as  noted  previously,  the  doctrine  does 
offer  some  guidance  in  respect  to  partisan  status— guidance  that  was  not  ac- 
cepted in  Korea  until  very  late  in  the  effort— It  does  not  anticipate  a situation 
in  which  liberation  would  not  ultimately  occur. 

ft  is  unrealistic  to  argue  lhat  similar  circumstances  will  not  recur.  They 
happened  once  and  could  conceivably  happen  again,  perhaps  on  a much  larger 
scale  should  Communist  aggression  occur  in  western  Europe  or  the  Far  East 
through  satellite  powers.  If  partisans  who  are  willing  to  continue  the  fight 
should  be  forced  out  to  the  friendly  side  of  the  lines,  some  policy  respecting 
their  status  should  be  in  effect  11  they  are  not  to  become  stateless  individuals 
or  unwilling  subjects  of  an  allied  government. 

Zf  such  assets  are  desirable  as  another  means  of  implementing  US  military 
objectives,  the  responsibility  is  clear.  And  in  this  regard  it  is  not  impossible 
to  conjecture  that  the  fate  of  the  Korean  partisans  could  affect  future  acquisition 
of  similar  assets  in  other  areas  of  the  Far  East. 
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SHORT  CHRON^OLOGY  OF  KOREAIf  WAR 
1950 


JUNE 

£5.  North  Korean  Communists  invaded  South  Korea.  UN  Security  Council 
called  for  cease-fire. 

27.  President  Truman  ordered  US  Air  Force  and  Navy  to  give  South  Korea 
support. 

29.  Seoul  fell  to  Reds. 

30.  President  Truman  ordered  American  ground  troops  into  Korea. 

JULY 

1.  First  US  troops  of  24th  Dlv  reached  Korea  from  Japan. 

5.  American  troops  «ent  Into  action  for  first  time. 

8.  Gen  Douglas  MacArthvr  named  UN  Supreme  Commander  by  President 
Truman. 

13.  Lt  Gen  Wallon  H.  Wallier  assumed  command  of  ground  forces  in  Korea 
as  head  of  Eighth  Army. 

20.  American  troops  withdrew  from  Taejon. 

26.  UN  forces  withdrew  into  Pusan  beachhead. 

SEPTEMBER 

15.  American  troops  made  surprise  amphibious  landing  at  Inchon  port  for 
Seoul. 

20.  Seoul  recaptured. 

OCTOBER 

1.  South  Koreans  crossed  36th  Parallel. 

7.  US  1st  Cav  Dlv  invaded  North  Korea. 

8.  UN  General  Assembly  approved  crossing  of  38th  Parallel. 

15.  Prsaident  Truman  and  Gen  MacArihur  conferred  on  Wake  Island. 

19.  North  Korean  capital  of  Pyongyang  fell  to  Amertcans. 

26.  South  Koreans  reached  Y^u  River. 

NOVEMBER 

2,  Chinese  Communists  attacked  Americans. 

8.  History's  first  all-jet  air  battle  fought  over  North  Korea. 

21.  American  troops  reached  Yalu. 

24.  Gen  MacArthur  launched  'end-the-war"  oUenslve. 

20.  Chinese  Reds  launched  all-out  attack  shanering  center  of  UN  line. 

28.  Gen  UacArthur  announced  "we  are  fighting  an  entirely  new  war'  as 
Chinese  exploited  their  breakthrough  and  UN  forces  retreated. 
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DECEMBER 

5.  Reds  reentered  Pyengrati£  without 

23.  Lt  Gen  Walker  hilled  is  jeep  accident;  Lt  Gen  Matthew  B.  Ridgway 
succeeded  bb  Eighth  Army  Commander. 

24.  TJN  forces  completed  safe  evacuation  by  sea  from  northeast  Korean 
port  of  Hungnam. 

30.  First  moBs  flight  of  Red  MIG- 15  Jet  fighters  fought  U5  jets  near  Yalu 
River. 


1951 

JANUARY 

4.  Reds  recaptured  Seoul. 

34.  Communist  oUenstve  stalled  and  UN  began  "limited -objective  offensive." 
FEBRUARY 

1.  UN  Assembly  after  month  of  debate  branded  Red  China  aggressor. 

21.  Allies  opened  ‘killer  offeneive." 

MARCH 

14.  South  Koreans  reentered  Seoul. 

25.  ROK  patrols  crossed  3@th  Parallel  again. 

> APRIL 

11.  Gen  Ridgway  succeeded  Gen  MacArthur  and  Lt  Gen  James  A.  Van  Fleet 
succeeded  Gen  Ridgway. 

22.  Communist  launched  spring  oUenslve,  knocking  UN  forces  back  below 
38Ui  Parallel  on  vest  and  central  fronts  but  failed  to  retake  Seoul. 

MAY 

24.  UN  crossed  3Sth  Parallel  for  third  time  and  assaulted  Communist  ‘iron 
triangle"  build-up  area. 

JUNE 

23.  Soviet  UN  Delegale  Jacob  A.  Malik  proposed  cease-fire  in  Korea. 

JULY 

10,  Armistice  negotiations  began  at  Kaesong. 

26.  Agreement  reached  on  agenda  for  talks. 

AUGUST 

23.  Reds  broke  off  talks  charging  US  planes  violated  Kaesong’s  neutrality. 
OCTOBER 

25.  Truce  negotiations  resumed  alter  being  mored  to  Pamntmjom. 
NOVEMBER 

27.  Agreement  reached  on  3D -day  cease-fire  line. 

28.  False  rumors  of  cease-fire  spread  and  fighting  virtualLy  stopped. 
DECEMBER 

18.  POW  lists  eiGchanged. 

1952 

JANUARY 

24.  Gen  Ridgway  announced  truce  talks  stalemated  on  Red  demands  for 
forcible  repatriation  of  POWs. 
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FEBRUABT 

18.  First  major  Commuaist  prisoner  riots  broke  out  on  Xoje  island;  UV 
guards  killed  T5  prisoners. 

19.  Agreement  reached  to  call  high-level  political  conference  to  follow 
truce. 

APRIL 

26.  Oen  Mark  W.  Clark  appointed  to  replace  Gen  Ridgway,  who  relieved 
Gen  Eisenhower  as  NATO  commander. 

HAY 

7.  Communist  prisoners  seized  Brig  Gen  Francis  T.  Dodd  as  hostage. 
OCTOBER 

8.  UN  called  indefinite  recess  In  truce  talks, 

DECEMBER 

2.  President-elect  Eisenhower  arrived  In  Korea  for  3 -day  visit. 

3,  UN  Assembly  adopted  India's  plan  to  settle  prisoner  deadlock. 


19S3 


JANUARY 

23.  Lt  Gen  Majrwell  D.  Taylor  named  to  relieve  retiring  Gen  Van  Fleet  as 
Eighth  Army  commander, 

FEBRUARY 

2.  President  Elsenhower  cancelled  order  to  US  Seventh  Fleet  neutralizing 
Formosa.. 

22.  Gen  Clark  proposed  Immediate  eachange  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 

MARCH 

28.  Radio  Peiping  said  Reds  vUllng  to  exchange  ailing  prisoners. 

39.  Chinese  Communist  Premier  Chou  En-Lai  announced  Reds  agreed  to 
exchange  all  prisoners  on  voluntary  repair! ailon  basis. 

APRIL 

1.  Gen  Clark  agreed  to  resume  truce  negotiations  provided  quick  agree- 
ment reached  on  sick  and  wounded  exchange. 

1.  Agreement  signed  for  exchange. 

20.  ^'Little  Switch*  exchange  began. 

20.  Truce  negotiations  resumed. 

MAY 

3.  Sick  and  wounded  prisoner  exchange  completed. 

7.  Communists  submitted  fl -point  compromise  proposal  on  prisoners. 

13.  UN  made  26-polnt  counterproposal. 

25.  Allies  presented  new  compromise  plan  and  called  for  secret  sessions; 
South  Korean  delegate  began  boycott  of  negotiations  In  protest  against 
UN  proposals. 

JUNE 

4.  Communists  reported  to  have  made  compromise  proposal  * extraordi- 
narily close  to  UN's,* 

0.  South  Korean  President  Byngman  Rhee  said  his  government  would  nol 
approve  'unacceptsble*  truce. 

9.  Staff  oflicers  started  drafting  final  cease-fire  line. 
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14.  Communists  launched  biggest  offensive  in  more  than  2 years  pushing 
South  Korean  troops  back  as  much  as  8 miles  on  east  central  front. 

16.  Some  25,000  North  Korean  prisoners  broke  out  of  UN  prison  camps 
under  secret  orders  from  ROK  authorities;  UN  and  Communist  staff 
officers  completed  truce  negottatlons. 

20.  Communist  high  command  charged  UN  ‘deliberately  connived”  In  prison 
breaJcs  and  demanded  assurances  President  fthee's  army  would  abide  by 
truce;  armistice  negotiations  recessed  ‘Indefinitely.” 

23.  Assistant  Secretory  of  State  Walter  Robertson,  acting  as  President 
Elsenhower's  personal  representative,  flew  to  Korea  to  Induce  Presi- 
dent Rhee  to  drop  opposition  to  the  truce. 

28.  Gen  Clark  proposed  resumption  of  truce  negotiations  promising  Rede 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  ensure  that  South  Korean  Army  would  observe 
armistice. 

JULY 

6.  Reds  agreed  to  proceed  with  truce  talks  on  basie  ol  Gen  Clark's 
assurances. 

10.  Full  truce  talks  resumed. 

11.  President  Rhee  and  Sec  Rbbertscm  issued  Joint  statement  in  which  Rhee 
promised  to  ‘collaborate”  In  armistice. 

24.  Substantially  aU  truce  terms  and  arrangements  agreed;  document  awaited 
only  decision  on  place  ajid  time  □(  signing. 

27.  Truce  signed  and  cease-fire  orders  issued. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  PARTISAN  CAMPAIGN 
1951 


JANUARY 

8.  US  Eighth  Army  Informed  of  presence  of  semtorganized  partisan  groups 
in  Hvanghae  Province  and  retreating  to  west  coast  islands. 

15.  Attrition  Sec  organized  under  UlsceUaneous  Div,  G3,  Eighth  Army,  to 
direct  overt  partisan  effort. 

17.  Eighth  Army  coordinated  with  theater  relative  to  direction  ol  overt 
partisan  effort. 

FEBRUARY 

15.  WILLIAM  ABLE  BASE  (later  LEOPARD  BASE)  in  process  of  organi- 
sation on  the  west  coast  island  of  Faengnyong-do  to  direct  west  coast 
partisans;  BAKER  Sec,  to  airborne -train  partisans  fur  behiitd-Lhe-llne 
activities,  also  organized  near  Pusan. 

MARCH 

1.  Initial  west  coast  partisan  operations  planned  in  support  of  Eighth 
Army's  OPERATION  IGLLER  and  In  preparation  tor  probable  UN  of- 
fensive doring  spring. 

15.  Task  Force  VIRGINIA  I,  first  partisan  airborne  mission,  launched  but 
falls  In  its  objective. 

2S.  Agreements  made  with  British  naval  units  (CTG  9S.1)  for  naval  gunfire 
and  air  strikes  In  support  of  partisan  operations. 
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APBIL 

15.  Eighth  Army  assumed  contrc;!  of  coaat  partism  elements  formerly 
under  ROK  Army,  and  IQIUQiAND  BASE  organized  at  Chumunjln  lo 
direct  east  coast  effort. 

BdAY 

5.  Attrition  Sec  reorganized  as  authorized  TD  unit,  Miscellaneous  Group, 
8086  AU. 

JUNE 

3.  KIRKLAND  mounted  its  first  operation  against  east  coast  enemy  main- 
land In  support  of  ROK  Army  1 and  in  Corps. 

18.  Task  Force  SPITFIRE,  second  parti e an  atrt»me  operation,  failed  lo 
accomplish  its  mission,  but  all  17  men  of  team  (Inciudlng  3 British  and 
2 US  paratroopers)  succeeded  In  exfiitratliig. 

JULY 

21.  LEOPARD  reported  operating  from  west  coast  islands  stretching  from 
Inchon  almost  to  mouth  of  Yalu  River,  with  a strength  of  aiiout  TOGO 
partisans. 

AUGUST 

3.  KIRKLAND  lost  island  of  Scl-som,  its  forward  operating  base,  bo  enemy 
action. 

OCTOBER 

14.  Partisan  unit  Donkey  15  attempted  capture  of  far  northern  island  of 
Stnmi-do  with  support  of  HMS  Cossack;  attempt  failed, 

NOVEMBER 

S.  Enemy  launched  successful  attacks  on  some  west  coast  Islands,  par- 
ticularly in  area  north  of  island  of  Cho-do;  partisan  interior  units  re- 
ported under  increasing  enemy  pressure. 

DECEMBER 

to.  FEC/LD  (K),  6240  AU,  theater -level  agency,  assumed  control  of  parti- 
san operations;  CCRAX,  SZ4C  AU,  assumed  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nation of  all  behind -the -lines  activities  in  Korea. 

18.  US  Navy  expressed  alarm  over  partisan  loss  of  some  west  coast  islands 
and  was  given  responsibility  for  their  defense  by  early  1852. 

31.  KIRKLAND'S  small  force  by  this  time  decimated  by  desertions  and 
combat  operations. 


1952 


JANUARY 

1.  WOLFPACK  BASE,  formed  out  of  eastern  hail  of  LEOPARD  area  be- 
tween Inchon  and  Ongjln  Peninsula,  became  operational. 

22.  mustang  m,  airborne  operation  against  enemy  rail  traffic,  mounted 
without  success. 

31.  Enemy  continued  attacks  against  west  coast  islands. 

MARCH 

1.  KIRKLAND  again  operational  on  small  scale.  Chief  activity  infiltra- 
tion and  maintenance  of  IntexiOT  units  and  furnishing  Navy  with  target 
Information, 
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1.  LEOFABD  and  WOLFPACK  Commands  Increased  operations  as  weather 
conditions  and  supply  tmproyed. 

16.  Airborne  operaLLon  MUSTANG  IV  mounted  against  enemsr  rail  trafllc. 

26.  AuthorlutlOQ  lor  supply  L8-51  rescinded  and  U.>52  Issued  pending 
preparation  of  Class  IV  Project. 

APRIL 

18.  LEOPARD  area  hit  hard  by  high  winds  and  heavy  seas  and  lost  number 
□f  craft. 

MAY 

1.  Two  US  officers  and  40  partisans  of  Donkey  16  unit  began  Junk  recon- 
naissance oT  northern  west  coast  Islands  lost  U>  enemy  action  in  late 
1951. 

""  1.  US  personnel  began  to  participate  occaslonaUy  In  amphibious  raide 
against  mnLnlanrt 

14.  Airborne  missions  MUSTANG  V and  VI  sent  In  to  sabotage  enemy  rail 
traffic  but  operation  failed. 

JUNE 

16.  New  SOP  established  between  CCRAK  and  Fifth  Air  Force  relative  to 
air  strikes  throu^  JOC. 

AUGUST 

S.  LEOPARD  reported  decline  in  operations  as  more  boats  lost  due  to 
severe  typhoons. 

SEPTEMBER 

3.  WOLFPACK  lost  3 motor  and  10  sail  Junks  In  single  gale- 

27.  Partisan  program  to  expand  strength  to  20,000  men  by  IS  Har  S3 
Initiated. 

2S.  WOLFPACK  attempted  475-man  operation,  accompanied  by  four  Ameri- 
cans, against  enemy -held  mainland. 

OCTOBER 

5.  CCBAK  redesignated  as  8242  AU  and  assumed  operational  control  of 

FECAJ)  (K). 

31,  MUBTAKG^s  VH  and  Vin  airdropped  into  North  Korea  on  rail  and  high- 
way sabotage  missions. 

NOVEMBER 

13,  Partisans  reported  using  silencer -equipped  arms  in  raid  for  first  time. 

21.  Partisan  lorces  redesignated  os  "United  Haiions  Partisan  Forces 
Korea  (UNPFK)";  units  also  redesignated  as  * Partisan  Infantry  Regi- 
ments fPlRs).* 

24.  Partisans  used  flamethrowers  on  operation  for  first  time. 

24,  Specialized  personnel  (Special  Forces)  for  partisan  operaiions  aCTered 
to  FEC  by  DA. 

31,  Partisans  reported  40B  actions  during  November,  peak  operational 
period  of  effort;  also  reported  Inflicting  6785  enemy  casualties,  the 
highest  number  claimed  for  1 month.  At  same  time  US  relalive  to 
partisan  strength  reached  nadir  with  but  4.9  Americans  per  1000 
partisans. 

DECEMBER 

10.  3d  PIR  (formerly  KIRKLAND)  asaigned  larger  operational  area  on 

east  coast. 
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15.  3d  PIR  reported  numerous  desertions  and  other  problems  of  morale, 
after  strength  had  been  built  up  from  about  375  partisans  In  August  to 
average  of  1589  for  month  of  December. 

38.  Airborne  operalions  JESSE  JAMES  II  and  HI  mounted  against  enemy 
BdSRs  without  success. 

30.  JESSE  JAMES  I airdropped  for  same  purpose  without  success. 

1953 


JANUARY 

1.  Ejqtaitslon  program  accelerated  alter  decision  to  increase  partisan 
strength  to  40,000  by  15  Jul  53. 

13.  CINCFE  requested  plans  for  partisan  operalions  during  1953. 

22.  AFFE  requested  that  60  officers  and  15  enlisted  men,  to  arrive  directly 
from  ZI  in  March,  April,  and  May,  be  sent  from  Special  Forces  at  Ft 
Bragg. 

25.  Airborne  operation  GREEN  DRAGON  launched. 

26.  Partisan  (^rations  Flan  for  Phase  I {2B  Jan  to  15  Mar  53)  received 
interim  approval. 

FEBRUARY 

4.  DA  requested  lhai  regular  TA  be  drafted  after  finally  granting  approval 
of  Class  IV  Project  In  early  1953. 

7.  BOXERS  1 and  H airdropped  to  sabotage  enemy  rail  traffic.  BOXERs 
m and  IV  also  dropped  9 and  II  Feb. 

10.  Partisan  Operalions  Plan  Phase  UA  (IS  Mar  to  15  Sep  S3)  drafted. 

31.  Ail  units  warned  by  headquarters  to  taJte  steps  to  avoid  friction  with 
ROK  authorities  due  to  Increasing  ROK  resistance  to  partisan  expan- 
sion program. 

22.  Partisan  Operations  Plan  for  Phase  OB  (15  Mar  to  IS  Sep  S3)  submitted. 

MARCH 

31.  Airborne  operation  HURRICANE  mounted. 

31.  First  contingent  of  requested  Special  Forces  personnel  operating  with 
partisan  units . 

APRIL 

1.  5th  PlR,  created  out  of  western  area  of  2d  PlR  (formerly  WOLFF ACK), 
became  cperalional. 

1.  Partisans  airdropped  to  sabotage  enemy  rail  traffic  on  RABBIT  Operation. 

5.  New  commanders  assigned  to  CCRAK,  FEC/LD  (X),  and  partisan  sec. 

6.  6th  PIR,  created  out  of  northern  area  of  1st  PlR  (formerly  LEOPARD), 
became  operational. 

16.  Orders  issued  to  cease  further  recruiting  of  partisans  and  to  cut  strength 
to  20,000  by  15  Jul  53. 

20.  Two  Americans  and  23  partisans  began  junk  reconnaissance  of  northern 
west  coast  islands. 

MAY 

12.  Partisan  Operations  Plan  Phase  HA  revised  and  finalized. 

17.  410-man  raid  accompanied  by  three  Americans  mounted  against 
enemy  by  3d  FIR. 

32.  Partisan  strength  reached  peak  figure  of  over  22,000. 
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JUNE 

12^  PartlBanft  ev^uated  from  forward  inlands  except  lor  *Btay-behlndB* 
and  small  patrols  maintalrtsd  to  observe  enemy  Activity.  Operations 
against  enomy>  however,  continued  on  east  coast  and  from  west  coast 
islands  below  3Sth  Parallel, 

JULY 

27.  Cease-fire. 


COPY  OF  OPERATIONS  PLAN  "ABLE*  PREPARED  BY 
MBCELLANSOUS  DIVISION,  G3,  EIGHTH  ARMY,  23  Jan  51 

SUBJECT:  OrgEnizollDii  and  plan  for  partisan  operations  In  Korean  (Plan  ABLE) 

1.  MISgiONt  To  Aslablleb  in  Korea^  the  cadre  of  partisan  organlzationa  that  will 
perform  ccfven^type  mlsaiona  of  aaboLAge  and  inielllgotice^  and  be  capable  in 
orgEinlzatlon  and  training  so  wban  supplied  on  a large  acaiSp  it  may  be 
expADded  into  large  forces  that  can  be  employed  in  coidunction  wlib  a major 
effort  of  UH  fercee* 

GEKEJtAL  PLAN;  To  esEabliBli  &t  stral^caily  located  hasss^  a strong  center 
which  will  be  Capable  of: 

a.  Providing  for  Ita  own  securi^. 

b.  Operating  a high-powered  radio  station  for  oommunioatlons  with 
central  heajdquerters, 

0*  Operating  a radio  net  which  will  ensure  oommimlcatlons  wllh 
partisan  groups. 

d.  Training  partisan  cadre  in  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Tutcliigeace 

(2)  Radio  operation  and  maintenance 
(S)  Individual  weapons 

(4)  Organization  o£  th«  fighting  groups 
(5}  Supply,  airdrops 
(g)  Demolition* 

3.  ORGANIZATION  O?  THE  BASE. 

a.  The  foUowlag  chart  show^  the  organization  of  the  ba«e^  This  organLzatlon 
will  be  modified  depetkdliig  on  the  taotioai  ettuaiionp  should  the  need  arise. 
Detailed  dlaousslon  of  each  section  and  its  responsibilities  follow*  thereafter. 

[Data  not  available] 

b.  Ctmmandliig  Officer:  ReapcuBlble  for  Lhs  security  of  the  hey  base  by  uilliz- 
ii3g  the  RCX  Marines,  and  la  ODordJnaUoD  with  Naval  forces  cf>eratli^  In 
that  area. 

Op  Marines:  One  hundred  HOK  Marines  are  assigned  to  the  base  for 
security  purpi?ses  only.  This  securil^  unit  operalea  directly  under  the 
commanding  officer.  It  should  be  noted  that  provisions  have  b«eo  made, 
in  the  TE  for  the  base,  to  furnish  crew-aerved  weapons  to  augment  In- 
dividual weapoEtA  of  this  unit. 

d*  C^rattons;  To  bo  commanded  by  a U3  officer  who  will  be  responatble  for 
all  training  and  omployment  of  the  paitisait  groups  {on  orders  from  central 
headquarters)  u well  as  the  operation  of  all  US  radio  nets.  This  will  be 
accomplished  with  US  personnel*  plus  a group  of  ei^^ht  ROK  Marines  (sep- 
arate from  the  security  force)  which  will  be  utilized  for  small- arms  training. 
The  closest  coordiruitloti  will  be  exercised  between  this  US  officer  and  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  hass. 
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Comin^iJc^tmD^ : US  operalota  will  op^ratf^  ii  hi kJi- powered  radio  statiori 
for  communicmioa  to  central  headquarters  ajid  other  etalions  as  dlooussed 
hereiD,  They  will  be  responsible  for  conducting  matutenaiice  on  all  US  radio 
sets  used  In  the  operation,  as  well  as  training  Key  persortrel  in  the  partlHan 
cadre  In  the  operation  arid  malmenancc  of  radio  set?  need  In  carrying  out 
their  missions.  The  nOK  Marines  will  operate  a high-powered  atatioDt 
which  ia  discuseed  under  'Base  coTnojujoicalloo  nets"  below, 
f.  Trilling;  This  section  la  composed  of  US  personnel  and  eight  ROK  Marines, 
and  la  responsible  tor  training  the  partlaaii  cadre  In  all  subjects  listed  In 
3d  atxivc,  with  ibo  exception  of  coniftiiiiiicatlong^ 

PEB30t4MEI,  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BASE. 


a.  Personnel  h>  occupy  these  baaea  will  be  uaalgned  from  the  original  table  cf 
orF^anizatlon  aubrnltted  for  the  Aitritlon  Warfare  Section,  ROK  Marines 
are  assigned  through  ROK  Naval  Headquartere,  Pusan, 

VS  P^soimo^ 


(1)  One  officer 
{2)  One  officer 

Three  radio  operators 
(4>  One  radio  operator 
(5)  One  powerman 
f0>  Two  radio  repairmen 
(7)  One  demolition  instructor 
(0)  One  weapons 
^9>  Total  US  pcrsDimel 
ROK.  PerHOntlel; 

(1> 


MOS  1^42  Operations 
MOS  0200  CommunicaUoEis 
MOfl  0740  Communtcaiions 
MOS  0700  CommujilcatloQB 
M06  0106  OqmmunlcatlonH 
MO€  0040  ComnQUAicatlons 
MOfl  3523  Operations 

11 


ROK  Navy,  Commander , commanding  officer  of  the  baac, 
{2>  ROK  staff  officers  for  commander, 

{3>  One  hundred  ROK  Marines  for  security, 

(4)  Eight  ROK  Marines  for  assistant  Instructors. 

{5}  All  ROK  personnel  will  be  supplied  by  the  ROK  Naval 
Headquarters,  Pusan. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PARTISAN  CADRE, 


a.  The  Korean  Cun  ^county)  is  made  up  of  a varying  number  of  townships.  It 
1b  planned  that  from  each  Gun  a cadre  of  loyal  partisans  will  ba  org^zed 
and  will  undergo  training  to  perform  covert  acts  of  sabotage  and  gather  In^ 
formation  of  enemy  forces  operating  Id  iholr  area,  or  In  other  areas  wherein 
a mission  may  he  assigned, 

b.  TtilB  partisan  cadre  will  (under  cover)  orgauLste  loyal  Koreans  within  their 
respective  Guns  into  fighting  groups,  and  train  them  sufflcleptly  to  be  avail- 
able for  large-scale  operations,  upon  being  properly  equipped, 

c.  Training  of  the  partisan  cadre  will  he  the  responsibility  of  the  Attritiou 
Warfare  Section  and  will  be  accomplished  on  strategically  located  bases. 
Training  and  organization  o|  the  groups  within  each  Gun  ivlll  be  the  respon*' 
slblJity  of  the  partisan  cadre,  under  the  supervision  of  the  U3  operations 
officer  who  will  remain  on  the  base.  This  training  will  uKe  place  within 
the  Gun  proper, 

d.  Weapons  and  radios  will  bo  made  available  to  the  partisan  cadre  on  com- 
pletion oJ  their  traluJngp  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  acts  of  sabotage 
and  Intelligence,  bul  not  to  Ihc  entire  Gun  organization  until  Huch  time  as 
need  arlsesH 

e.  The  parUaan  cadre^  once  Lratncd^  will  remain  in  their  respective  localUtes 
and  begin  op  erailons  without  delay,  on  order  from  Central  Headquarters, 
Contact  will  be  eatabllBhcd  between  this  oadrs  and  the  bass^  by  the  com- 
munl cations  net  operated  by  the  communications  section, 

f.  The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  Gun  partisan  cadre  and  the  subjects 
in  which  they  will  be  trainc?d. 

(1>  Gun  loader  and  four  assl^t^nl  leaders 
intelligence 
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OrgnalzmtlOQ  of  tha  groop 

Sigiply,  BludniM 

Sb«II  itniia  oixl  oroir-aarvad  veaposa 
(Z)  AsaUtaot  laadar 

Oparatliui  and  mlBlaoBma  at  tow-ptwerad  radio  a«l 
StauU-artta  tiutziiOtioD 

(3)  Two  aaalalaiit  laadara 
Sabotanr  tralatag ^ damoUtlttia 
8inall-anaa  lutzwttoB 

(4)  Total  pardwan  oadra  from  aaab  Oun— 8 
9,  BABE  COUUUNlCAnONB  NET 

a.  A hlgfi-powarad  radio  atatloa  will  be  operatad  VS  oparatora  aad  wf  U bo 
Id  diraot  ooataot  wttb  tba  follovliig  atatlonar 

(1^  Cantral  Haadqoartar* 

(Z)  UN  blookada  voBaeta 

Otb«r  atadmia  u deemed  aaeawaty 

b.  CosuauqlcatlonB  with  partlau  laadara  (bus  to  Qiml, 

(1)  Two  plana  for  foe  aaCaMlahmant  of  dtraat  oommiBiloaiten  wltfa  iba  pai^ 
UatB  laadara  (oadra)  are  awaUabla.  The  adopUeo  of  atthar  dapaula  cm 
dtatanoo  Inwilradt  larrala,  and  eaaaobal  wmdhar  oondltlona.  The  auc- 
eeaa  of  the  operatlOBa  dependa  on  adeqpaata  oonunualoadloBa:  tbarafore 
whan  one  plan  la  nswoifcabla  owing  to  oeodltlona  daanr£^  abova,  or 
meohanloal  failure,  Iba  ottiar  plan  mar  bn  pnt  Into  operatloB  with  a 
TnftiiTwnm  flg  effort.  la  either  plan,  a aTBtam  of  pre-arranged  vlauol 
algnala  will  ba  availalda. 

{Z)  Plate  “ona*^  Hie  partUan  laadara  are  attulppad  with  radlaa  whJoh  will 
net  with  the  htgh-p<wiarad  radio  on  the  baae.  Br  oalng  UB  operotora  on 
thene  aeta  (which  will  be  looaiad  with  the  laadera  In  Oob)  adequate  oom- 
miiteleatlaDa  will  be  aataHtllalied  mdar  the  moat  ndvorse  oondlttona. 

(5)  Platt  »twi>”i  Tba  partlaan  laadara  are  equipped  with  low-powered  radio 
Beta  Qtt  which  the;  raaatvad  tralniog  aad  are  capable  of  operating.  A 
almllu  eat  will  be  avalloMa  on  (ha  baea  for  the  eataMlihmeat  of  diraot 
oottUDitnloalloBa. 

O,  RQS.  comiDimloatlona  net. 

(1)  Tba  ROK  Ifarlnaa  will  aonnally  aatabljah  a high-powered  radio  atatlon 
on  the  baae  and,  hgr  ualag  their  oant  aqulfnBaat.  malntoiUPwa  peroounal, 
and  opermtora,  will  ba  In  direct  oowtaat  with  the  fallowing  atoVoDB: 

1.  RCK  Nat^  Beadquartan. 

11.  BCK  Kaval  waala  on  btocfcade. 
ill.  UN  vaaaela  on  blaofcida,  aondltlaiia  permitting. 

Etporyney!  ttould  an  amarfafli9  arlae  on  the  baaa,  wharela  Are  eupport, 
avaouatlb^or  othar  aid  la  aaadad  without  iMar,  (ha  following  maaiu  of 
comoMiBlaattob,  wltfatn  the  baalo  uata  daacribad,  are  arallalitB: 

(1) 


m 

(3) 


(*> 
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US  operatora  will  aatahllah  diraot  eoDtaot  with  oeotral  ^aadquartera 
liy  ineau  of  tba  td^-pewarad  radlD  net,  Contrat  headtpurtarB  wtU 
oontaot  COaiST  169,  who  will  oontactt  fay  direct  oomnitmlcaUim,  the 
Jeep  oarrtar  <TP  77  or  CTE  96.11)  operation  off  die  Went  eoeat.  Ttkle 
method  wUl  give  the  Raized  raaulta. 

US  oparatora  will  aatabU^  tfiract  coidaot  With  UH  bloohode  veaaela, 
hy'  maaoa  of  the  high-powered  radio  net. 

ROK  Uarlnae  will  aatabUeh  direct  noataot  with  ROK  veaaela.  Hiaae 
ROK  vaaaelB  wlU  ba  an  orfonlo  part  within  the  dafenna  pUna  of  the 
baae.  Pre-arranged  plana  for  Bra  avnart  and  vnoBBtioii  will  be 
drawn  np  oader  the  diraot  oigiarTlMtoe  and  ordera  of  the  eoamondlng 
ofltioer  of  ttaa  bade.  Thane  pl^  wiU  be  nheanad  wttbiD  the  Umlta  of 
aeoreoy  front  peaafbla  ghaervaUwi  by  anaHy  faroa#. 

Natal  vaaaala  bbI  triads  atrenJt  may  be  ^nteoted  by  the  loUcrwlng 
vjeual  maaiia: 
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L Blinker 
ii.  SigQAJ  rUres 
UL  Plage 
iv.  Pftnele 

e*  To  render  close  eupport  to  the  baeCp  and  to  make  certain  acts  of  eaboLagc 
more  ef/eclfve>  direct  comznualcaUozt  between  ibe  partitas  lea^er^k  thf 
baae^  friendly  aircraft  ia  hlglily  deairabie^ 

7.  COMHUM CATIONS  DIAGRAM 

a.  The  diagram  on  the  following  page  portrays  graphically  the  commuiilcatlon 
net  for  the  execution  oS  operatien  plan  ABL£.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  (hat 
this  commtuuoacion  plaUp  as  well  as  any  established  in  the  future  for  other 
baseSp  must  be  ileaJble, 

[Data  not  available) 

a.  TABLE  OF  E^UIPMEKT  FOR  OPERATION  OF  BASE. 

a.  The  equipment  listed  below  is  not  included  in  the  original  table  of  allowances 
for  the  Attrition  Warfare  Section.  It  is  felt  that  this  equlpm«at  will  become 
standard  for  all  basea^  except  in  the  following  cases: 

(1>  Unforeseen  changes  in  the  tactical  a Ituation^  resulting  In  need  for 
additional  weapons* 

{£)  Expendable  items  such  as  wire,  ammunition^  demolitions,  and  batleries. 
(3>  Gradual  Increase  in  US  carbines  and  Ml  rifles  as  addlUonal  partisan 
cadre  Is  trained, 

(4)  Weapons  lo  arm  partisan  groups, 
b+  Ordnance 
(1)  Weapons 

i.  Three  ea  LMG  cal  .SO  ML^17-AG 

11,  Three  ea  automatic  rifles  p Browning  cal  ,a0  M191S-A3 
lit.  Two  ea  rifLeSp  recolliesSp  75mm  M20 
±v.  Four  ea  carbines,  caJ  .30 
Four  ea  rifles  Ml^  cal  *30 
vi^  Two  ea  projector,  py^o^  hand  M& 
vii,  Sufficient  magazines  for  carbines  and  BARa 
(£>  Vehicles 

1.  Qi\e  ea  truck  LWB  5jcG  {for  SCR  399^ 

±i.  One  ea  V^^ton  truck 
Hi.  One  ea  1-ton  trailer  (for  PE  95} 

<3)  Miscellaneous 

L One  eap  set,  demolition  <lp  5,  5*  or  7J 
c*  Signal  Corps 

(1)  Oneea,  aCB3&& 

(2>  Two  eSp  receivers  BC  343 
(3J  One  ea^  PE- 35 
(4>  Two  ea,  PE-7& 

(5J  Five  ea,  GCR  30G 
(6>  Four  ea,  SCR  AN/GRC-S 
{7J  Five  ea,  telephones  EE3 
(SJ  Five  ea,  wire  WllO-B  on  DR  5 

(9)  Fifteen  ea,  battery  BA  70 

(10)  Fifty  ea*  battery  BA30 

(11)  Ten  ea,  flashll^te 

(12)  One  ea,  panel  aet  AP30C 
(13J  One  ea*  panel  set  AP30D 

d.  Engineer 

(1}  One  carpeuler  equipment  set  2,  engineer  platoon 

(2)  Five  ea^  compass , wrist k induction-damped 

e.  Quartermaster 

(1)  Three  ea,  tents,  CP  Ml 945,  complete  with  poles  and  pins 
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(2)  Three  ea,  HloveB,  tent  complete  with  humer 
c^uiiitr  cookln^p  amall  deUchment 

(4)  Five  eftp  laa(«rap  gasoline ^ leaded  fuel 
{5)  Twenty  dntm^  gaeollne^  S-gal 

(6)  Five  ea^  Qe^dble^  nozzle 

(7>  Ten  eaiM  water,  S-^ 

(5)  Ten  eft,  coifi^  couvob  Mdingf 


WILUAM  A.  BUfiKE 
Major  Armor 
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COPY  OF  OPERATIONS  PLAN  PHASE  HA 
(FINALIZED  VERSION) 

HEADQUABTEHS,  FEC/LD^K) 

SEOUL.  KoaiA  (CS  2050) 

AFO  301 
10  lAay  1953 

COPY  NO.  12 

operation  PLAN:  PARTISAN  OpE RATIONS (K),  PHASE  IIA 
(Period  15  53  lo  15  3^  53) 

Mopa:  Korea  - 1:50,000 
1:350.000 
1:500,000 

task  ORGANIZATION: 

WEST  COAST  (HK)  - 1st  Partiaan  Infantry  Regiment 
Zd  Parti  Ban  Infantry  Regiment 
5th  Partisan  Infantry  Regiment 
6th  Partisan  Infantry  Regiment 
EAST  COAST  (NK)  “ 3d  Partt&an  Infantry  Regiment 
CENTRAL  interior  (KK)  - 1st  Partiflan  Airborne  Regiment 
1.  general  SITUAnONf 

a*  Enemy  Forces:  See  Anne\  I Intelligence 

Friendly  Forces:  See  Annex  3 UN  Forces  Diapoeitlon 
Annex  7 Air  Support 
Annejt  B Navai  Support 

During  Phase  HA  the  UN  Forces  in  Korea  wNl  continue  on  an  active  defense 
of  the  preeeni  battle  linoe  acrosa  the  peninsuia. 
e^  AHaumptiona: 

(1)  Operatloml: 

(a)  Partisan  forces  will  be  cmplcyEd  jji  keeping  with  Ih^  accepted  lactlca 
of  unconventional  warfare  and  wlU  iwt  be  utilized  ae  regular  forces- 

(b>  UN  Air  and  Naval  Unita  will  support  FEC/LD(K)  Partlean  OperaUone* 
(c>  That  an  armistice  in  Korea  will  not  be  forlhcomlng  during  Uw  period 

of  PhAdO  HA, 

(dj  T^c  slate  of  cpetaCional  readiness  of  parHflana  by  1 Jun  S3  will  per- 
mit committal  of  amphibious  and  airborne  units  up  to  15Q-man  companies. 

(3)  Logialical: 

(a)  The  strength  of  partisan  forces  will  condDUc  relatively  static  at  the 
preaent  total  figures  shown  in  Annex  3,  Administrative. 
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(bj  Tho  required  cralt  for  aiR^jhibiuua  training  and  operations  as  shown 
in  Annex  4,  LogisUcal^  will  be  made  available  at  proper  time, 

(c)  The  required  alreraJt  are  available  for  alriiTLs  up  to  oompany-size 
airborne  CFperationB. 

(d)  That  the  retjuired  perflonitein  accompanying  supply  and  resupply 
airborne  equlpmoDt^  and  facilities  will  be  available  at  the  proper  time  to  support  these 
airborne  operations^ 

(e)  That  the  supplies  and  equipment  forecaat  in  Class  IV  Project  and 
Change  1 to  Class  IV  Project ^ Ariny  KCZ-(CCRAK)  - Gen- 00&-S 2-OP  will  continue  to 
be  forthcoming  In  the  required  quarterly  increments^ 

2.  MISSION! 
a.  General: 

During  Phase  IIA  the  United  Nations  Partisan  Forces  Korea  wiiis 

(1)  Conduct  partisan  operations  and  activities  to  cause  the  enemy  to  employ 
his  troops  to  the  majclmum  in  couiiierpartifian  operations.  Emphasis  will  he  placed  on 
Ihe  following  in  priozity  sequence: 

(a)  General  disruption  in  rear  areas  by  inflicUng  maximum  casualties 

on  the  enemy* 

{bf  Capture  of  prisoners  of  war  and  documenlg. 

(c>  Destruction  of  logistical  suppliee^  particularly  POL  and  ammuiiJUop. 

(d^  Destruction  and  Interception  of  communication  facilities  and  lines 
of  communicfttioiu 

(2)  Protect  Eighth  Army's  left  flank  by  defending  Kanawa- Do  and  Kycxlong- 
Do.  (See  Amendment.} 

b-  Intelligence: 

a secondary  mlssioUp  all  United  Nations  Partisan  Forces  Korea  will: 

{1}  Report  Information  identifying  and  locating  major  Communist  ground 
and  air  imita  in  Korea^ 

(2}  Collect  and  forward  tactical  inielligence  for  the  development  and  attack 
of  air  and  naval  gunlire  LargeLs  which  can  contribute  to  the  enemy ^s  capability  lo  launch 
and  sustain  a major  offensive, 

(3)  Obtain  information  required  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
covert  evasion  and  Mcape  ayatem  In  North  Korea, 

{4}  Colieot  and  utilize  intelligence  information  for  own  partisan  operations, 
c*  Area  Priorities:  See  Annex  5 Operations, 
d*  Target  Priori  ties:  See  Annex  5 Operatione. 

3,  TASKS: 

WEST  COAST  <NK}:  See  Annex  6 Operations 
a,  lat  Partisan  infantry  Regiment  will: 

(1)  From  friendly  ielaod  bases  conduct  partisan  amphibious  operations  in 
the  Hwanghae  area  within  its  assigned  zone  to  cause  general  disruption  in  the  coastal 
areas,  to  capture  prisoners  of  war  and  documents,  and  to  destroy  logistical  suppliea 
and  lines  of  communication, 

(2)  Utilize  Interior  forces  in  the  Uwanghae  area  widdn  ^Le  assigned  zone 
to  interdict  the  Sartwon  {YC  4064)-HaeJu  <YC  3713)  UERs  and  lino  of  communJ cation, 
to  acquire  intelligence  information,  and  to  harass,  to  the  maximum,  enemy  miUtary 
forces  and  clvliian  authorities. 

b*  2d  Partisan  InTamry  Regimcnl  will: 

(1)  Protect  Eighth  Army's  left  flank  by  defending  Kangbwa-Do^  and 
Kyodong-Do*  (3ee  amendment,) 

(2)  Conduct  partisan  amphibious  operatlcnfi  within  its  asalgxied  zone  against 
the  enemy-held  coast  lines  and  into  the  coaslai  areas  to  cause  general  disruption^  to 
capture  prisoners  of  war  and  documents ^ and  to  destroy  selected  targets, 

(3>  Occupy  and  defend  Kyodong-Do  and  be  prepared  U>  reinforce  Kanghrwa- 
Do  with  elements  of  the  forces  on  Kyodong-Do. 

(4)  Organize  and  utilize  Interior  units  on  the  enemy-held  mainland  within 
its  assigned  zone  to  conduct  partisan  operation?  which  cause  harassment  and  disruption 
in  the  enemy's  rear  area^  to  include  intcrdiciion  of  the  MSR  and  lines  of  ccmiTiUira cations 
between  Yonan  (BS  509S>  and  Kaesong  (BT  3505). 
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e.  30i  Partisan  Infantry  Regicaent  will: 

(l>  Coitduct  partUan  amphibioua  operatlcns  within  Ua  assigned  zone  along 
the  coast  line  from  BT  430S  to  Ongln  YC  0&03  and  between  Haojn  {YC  3B14)  and  Slnwon-Kl 
(YC  3833>  to  include  interdiction  of  MSRs  and  linea  of  com  muni  catioUp  acquisition  of  In- 
telilgence  Informationp  and  harassment  of  enemy  military  forces  and  civiiian  authorities 
within  the  coastal  areas. 

(£)  Organize  and  utilize  interior  units  within  Us  assigned  zone  to  conduct 
partisan  operations  and  activities  which  cause  general  disrupUen  in  the  enemy's  trear^ 
which  acquire  intelligence  information,  and  which  destroy  lo^stlcal  supplies  and  lines 
of  conamiinlcaUoD^ 

d.  Partisan  Infantry  Reglmem  will: 

(1)  Conduct  partisan  operations  on  the  west  coast  from  the  south  bank  of 
Taedong-Gang  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Yalu  River  and  inlo  the  interior  of  NorLh  Korea 
as  far  as  pariisans  can  penetrate^  either  hy  amphibious  raids  or  by  utiliziug  interior 
units  Lo  include  imerdiction  of  M&Rs  and  lines  of  communi cation p acquisition  of  intel- 
ligence Ickformationp  and  harassment  of  enemy  military  forces  and  civilian  authorities. 

(2)  Conduct  FaJdB  against  enemy- held  Islands  in  the  upper  Korean  Bay^ 

XD  ares^ 

(3)  Conduct  operations^  on  orderp  eo  seize  or  occupy  any  of  ihe  following 
islands:  Unmu-’Do  (XD  S3G4),  Taehwa-Do  (XD  3S&7K  Chamchae-Do  (XD  43^4),  Uri-Do 
(XD  5£69^p  Sohwa-Do  (XD  3970),  Kom-Do  (XD  487  9)p  and  Oeeun-Do  (XD  3288). 

EAST  COAST  <NK):  See  Anne?c  5,  Operations, 
a*  3d  Partisan  Inlaittry  Regiment  will: 

(1)  Conduct  amphibious  partisan  operations  on  Ehe  East  Coast  from  the 
bomb  line  to  the  south  batik  of  Ihe  Tiimen  River,  and  into  the  inlerior  of  North  Korea  as 
far  as  partisans  can  penetrate  in  amphibious  operations^ 

(2)  Conduct  airborne  operations  of  not  greater  than  compare  sizop  which 
can  be  logjstieally  supported  and  conducted  from  the  east  coast. 

(a)  Conduct  parti  a an  operations  to  interdict  the  MSRs  and  lines  of  commu^ 
□jcatlon^  disrupt  and  harass  enemy  military  forces  and  civilian  author! Elea ^ and  acquire 
Inielligeace  information  within  the  Hamhung  (CV  7 513)- Wonsan  (CU  6536)  Yangdok  (BU 
3641)  complex, 

(4)  EslablUh  Interior  milts  in  the  eastern  coasl^3  areas  of  North  Korea  to 
conduct  partisan  operations  which  cause  general  disruption  in  the  enemy's  rear  area, 
which  capture  prisoners  of  war  and  documents  and  which  destroy  logistical  supplies  and 
lines  of  communication^ 

JNTERIOH  (NKi: 

a^  The  1st  Partisan  Airborne  lUigiment  will: 

(1)  Provide  the  forces  for  mounting  inierioi'  NK  S^ieciai  airborne  missions 

and  pro)ects, 

(2J  Conduct  partisan  operations  in  the  interior  to  establish  areas  from 
which  iBtertlicUocL  of  MSBs  and  lines  of  communication  can  be  mounted^  Intelligence 
information  transmitted,  and  an  escape  haven  provided  for  BN  prisoners  of  war, 

GENERAL  IHSTRUCTION3: 
a.  Administrative: 

The  strength  of  United  Nations  Partisan  Forces^  (K)^  during  Phase  IlA  is 
get  at  a EO^OCO-man  level.  This  level  will  be  reached  and  mainiaincd  by  cllTninating 
unqualified  and  undesi rabies,  selective  ecresning  processes^  and  restricting  recruiting 
to  only  qualified  volunteers  from  the  ejwiny-held  mainland.  All  units  will  resurvey  ad- 
ministrative and  overhead  indigenous  employee  needs  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  lo  the 
mioimutn  requirements.  Current  training  will  be  continued.  See  Annex  3.  AdminJ strati ve* 
_b.  Plans  and  Operations: 

(1)  No  partisan  operations  will  be  conducted  in  the  Kaesong  neutral  area 
and  Kaesong  (BT  3505)  - Pann^unjom  (BT 35 03}  .neutral  corridor. 

{£)  Airborne  operations  larger  than  150- man -company  size  will  be  mounted 
only  If  it  envisions  an  early  link-up  with  friendly  ground  and/or  amphibious  forces  operation^ 

<3)  The  North  fianyong  Provifice^  Chakong  Province,  and  Northern  half  of 
Bouth  Hamyong  Province,  except  for  coaslal  operations,  will  remain  covert  under  this 
phase  (IIA>  unless  ordered  overt  by  this  headquarters. 
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(4)  AH  plUtf  Ibr  HUpMtllMli  nmwmjuriftnt#  300  m«l 

or  lAjgar  vlU  be  nibmiiiMl  to  Ibu  beed^piATure  for  ^iprovtl  prior  to  eaceovttjoiL. 

fB)  aH  uEmhibUnB  cpeirndfloi  ockokvi^  viu  or  lerfnr  wQl  be  uHwmpinled 
tff  UB  UUltuT  perwBul,  If  enilebla. 

(8>  Putiun  aml^fmdire  ipotlliif  teiini  wUJ  be  trmlned  and  employed  In 
epemtlo^e. 

[1>  AU  a^HDli  of  p^joholoftaal  vufan  vlll  be  Doordlneied  by  GGRAK 
beadqyerien* 

f8)  All  plfliH  for  puttnn  openfloae  wLU  Inciliide  and  sUvee; 

(a)  BrleHaf  it  perenMoT  on  mloelon^ 

R«dhearml  of  operetfoa. 

DebrloAnc  of  perooeaal  luinedlately  after  completion  of  operaHou* 
(4>  Early  ortU^te  isperalloiL  after  return  to  baee*  In  order  to  oomplete 
fifter-actlcn  nporte,  dia<^a  leaaoBa  laMad^  and  ocmqKLle  projeot  control  date* 

(>>  All  parttaan  reglmeiite  wlH  report  the  mitober  and  Iccatloe  of  HieAr  re- 
epeotlTC  laland  and  mainlaml  radio  nete*  and  hnep  thLa  headquartera  adrlaed  of  obeivea. 
c.  Tbla  plan  will  be  placed  1^  effoot  15  Hay  IVU. 
i.  AdmlnUtratlte  and  LogUttcet  Bbe  Amna  3 and  4^ 

Command  Ifatterpi 

k.  Siffait  fin  fines  fit  Blpal. 
b.  CP«t 

a>  FEC/LDn,  Seovl  (C8  fi0«0) 

(2)  lit  Putins  bfkstiy  HUlnuimt.  FseoyqfDOf'Do  (3ED  4800) 


<8)  Sd  PsTtlMs  BsgbBnt,  Kntfnn-'Do  (Bfl  7480} 

(4)  3d  PsrtlMB  tatufiiT  ItiVltiMid,  Baln)»-Rl  OPT  fiSSfi) 

(5)  3d  Pu«NB  Wtttoy  ■fitfant,  (Ad*«w«)-TQdb  (CU  fil41> 
(«)  Sa  PsTtlsn  bteBtry  SsttsmOiYoacpyoof-Oo^FB  3873} 
(T)  fitti  Putina bkslry  Bsfbnat,  Cbod^  (XC  60W} 

{S)  Ut  Psrtlsn  Alfborns  B^tsent,  fienl  (CB  3060} 


It  Amu  1 IniaillgaDda 
2^  Annex  2 UN  Foroea 
Dlepoeltian 

3.  Amu  3 Admlnlatradflu 
4i  Amu  i Lofletloal 
Ot  Amu  5 OpenfloBe 
Ot  Amu  0 Ofoal 
Ta  Amu  T Air  S^port 
8t  Amu  e Hbral  teppori 


C.  E.  BBEBHER 
Cotontl.  Amor 
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Annex  1 

tNTELUGENCE 


Headquorier^^  F£C/UD(K) 
Seoul,  Korea 
1 S May  1 M3 

Ajinex  1 (lELLellleerLce)  to  Operatloofi  Plan 

Pardaan  OperaUooB  (K),  Phase  UA 
(Period  15  May  53  to  15  Sep  -VI) 

Maps  Korea  - 1:50,000 
1:250,000 
1:500,000 

1^  Summary  of  Eaemy  Situation  (See  Sit  Map  Appendix  1) 

Enemy  force  a opposing  EigfaQi  US  Army« 

25  Infant ry  divisions  eupported  by  elemenLa  of  five  artillery  dlvlalone^  two 
anULanJc  dfvfeJoDS^  one  rocXeNlauncber  division,  and  three  lank  regiments, 
b*  Reserved* 

11  CCF  Armlee^  three  NK  Corps, 
c.  Enemy  forces  oppoeing  partisan  operations, 

(1)  Weal  Const,  From  the  Yalu  River^  South  to  Lhe  mouth  a£  Ihe  Ran  River, 
^23^500  troops  conslstLi^  of  two  CCF  armies  and  one  NKA  Corpe.  In  addition,  dements 
of  two  CCF  Armies  and  one  mixed  brigade  are  employed  in  defensive  rdos  soith  and 
east  of  the  Otigfln  Peninsula* 

(2)  East  Coast,  Frotn  lhe  Tumen  River  aoulh  to  the  line  of  cooLact^  par  da  on 
forces  arc  oppoaed  by  an  estimated  79,000  troopfin  cooslsclng  of  rwo  NKA  Corps.  Two 
CCF  Armies  are  In  reserve . 

(3}  Enemy  Quasi- Mill taxy  Forces*  An  undetermined  number  of  partially 
trained  lightly  armed  militia  troops  are  stationed  throtig^iotit  North  ICorea^  This  force, 
consisting  of  Railway  Constabulary,  Rural  and  Metropolitan  Police,  Self  Guard  Units, 
and  a Farmer's  Army,  devotes  considerable  time  and  effort  to  the  auppreasion  of  UN 
Partisan  aod  Intelligence  AcdvltleB^ 

(4>  Navy-  NegiiglbLe. 

(.5|  Air,  (See  Cap ablif ties*) 

(5)  Capabllltiea* 

(a)  Defend  coastal  and  Inlerlor  areas  against  UN  Partisan  attacks, 

(h>  Conduct  Limited-objective  attacks  yp  to  a regiment  In  strength 
against  frlendly^beld  ielaDds. 

{c}  Direct  horaaelng  artillery  Ure  against  friendly  held  islands, 

(d)  Conduct  aerial  reconnaissance  and  tactical  air  missions  against 
friendly ^held  islands, 

(e)  Deny  access  to  mainland  by  laying  marine  (aea)  uitneB,  underwater 
obslsclee^  antitank  and  antlpereonnel  minefields,  tactical  wire,  and  bamboo  obstaclea, 

(f ) Conduct  covert  and  ciojvlestlne  intelligence  and  sabotage  activities 
Qgainat  UN  Forces  including  UN  Pnrtisona, 

2.  Essential  El  omenta  of  InTormatlon.  (Bee  CCRAK  Intelligence  CcllcctLon  Pregram, 
dated  30  April  JI953). 

3,  ReconnalBsance  and  ObaervatLon  Mi  as  fens, 
a.  Orders  to  Subordinate  and  Adjacent  units. 

(1>  1st  PlR^  In  Its  area  of  operations  will: 

(a)  Periorm  such  reooTmaJssance  and  observation  mlsslona  as  are 
neoasaary  develop  enemy  tactical  sitvatlcns* 

(b}  Report  such  tacticnl  inTormaclon  Including  OB  tu  higher  Headquarters 

as  obtained, 

(c)  Make  dele rmi red  effort  la  lake  CCF  and  KKA  prlBoners^  enemy 
clothing^  weapons,  and  documenlB, 
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{st}  Perform  sucb  reconnaissance  and  obaervation  missions  as  are 
neeessary  lo  tievelop  eaeny^  Lactica]  situations^ 

{b)  Report  such  tactical  informatloit  including  OB  to  higher  Headquarters 

as  obtained^ 

(c>  Make  deienulDed  effort  U?  rake  CCF  and  HKA  prisoBers^  enezny 
dolMz^p  weapons^  and  dcKniments^ 

(df  Report  as  obtained  any  new  or  unusual  enemy  activity  such  as  large- 
scale  troop  movementSj  new  unitSp  sudden  appearances  of  armor  or  increase  in  miUtaty 
supplies  in  Hwanghae  area^ 

(3)  5th  PIKh  in  its  area  of  operations  will: 

{a>  Periorm  such  reconnaiesacice  and  observation  missions  as  are 
necessary  to  develop  eoemy  lactic al  situations^ 

(bj  Report  such  metical  laformatlon  including  OB  to  higher  Headquarters 

as  obtained^ 

(c>  Make  determined  effort  to  take  CCF  and  KtCA  prlaonera*  enemy 
cicihlDg,  weapons,  and  docements* 

(4)  6th  PIH,  In  its  area  of  operations  will: 

(a)  Perform  such  reconnafaSaace  and  observation  missions  as  are 
necessary  to  develop  enemy  tactical  situationB+ 

(h)  Report  auob  tactical  Lnlormatlon  laciudieg  OB  to  higher  Headquarters 

as  obtained^ 

(c)  Make  determined  effort  to  Uke  CCF  and  HKA  prisoners*  enemy 
oloihing^  weapons  ^ and  documonis+ 

(dj  Reports  as  obtained  any  unusual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  flow  of 
troops  and  military  Quppllea  from  Manchuria^ 

3d  PIBp  in  its  area  o£  operations  will: 

(a^  Per/ortn  such  recORBaJssa??ce  and  observation  missions  as  are  necss- 
fiary  to  develop  enemy  tactical  situations^ 

(b)  Report  such  tactical  Inforination  including  OB  to  higher  Headquarters 

as  obtained. 

^c)  Make  determined  effort  to  take  CCF  and  HKA  prisoners  ^ enemy 
clothings  weapons^  and  documents^ 

(5)  1st  Partisan  Airborne  Regiment^  In  its  area  of  operations  will: 

(a)  Report  as  obtained  all  information  regarding  enemy  locations*  dis- 
positions^ identiflcadoiis,  and  movements. 

(b)  Be  prepared  to  conduct  special  interior  intelligence  missions  in 
conjunction  wUh  tactical  operattons^ 

4^  Measures  for  Haodlitig  Prisoners,  Captured  Documenia^  and  Material^  (See 
current  dl  recti  veg+> 

6,  Maps  and  Photographs  (FEC/LD  SOP), 
e*  Counterintelligence  tSee  Appendi;<  2). 


BREBNEE 
Colonel,  Armor 


Appendixes: 

E a Situation  Map* 
a*  Couaterinteliigence. 
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DETAILED  STUDY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ACTIONS 


OBJECTTVE 

To  study  individual  partisan  operations  in  order  to  determine  the  e^ctent 
to  which  the  prodhcllon  of  casualties  is  affected  by  variations  in  type  of  action, 
strength  of  attacking  group,  the  tactic  used,  and,  where  possible,  the  strength 
of  the  opposing  force. 


LIMITATIONS 

The  data  used  in  this  study  are  extracts  from  after-action  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  partisans  themselves.  No  objective  means  exists  for  evaluating 
the  reliability  of  the  claims  made.  It  ie  assumed,  however,  that  the  extent  of 
exaggeration,  if  any,  is  constant  for  all  categories  of  the  variables  studied, 
thereby  permitting  correct  assessment  of  the  relative  orders  of  magnitude  of 
the  effects  of  changes  In  these  variables. 


METHOD 

Alter -action  reports  submitted  by  partisans  vary  as  to  the  type  and  detail 
□f  Information  recorded.  In  most  instances  for  1952  and  1953  a fairly  clear  idea 
of  the  strength  of  attacking  force,  type  of  action,  and  casualUes  inflicted  may  be 
obtained;  less  frequently,  but  in  a large  number  of  cases,  the  reports  include 
the  type  ot  tactic  used  and  the  strength  of  the  opposing  force.  In  this  study  a 
sample  of  sufficiently  detailed  after -action  reports,  669  in  number,  was  analyzed. 
The  periods  selected  for  analysis  were  15  Jul  to  15  Aug  52,  15  Sep  to  25  Oct  52, 
and  1 to  31  Jan  53,  In  order  to  codify  the  information  in  this  sample,  categories 
for  each  of  the  nonnumerical  variables  studied  were  established.  The  categories 
of  types  of  action  containing  sufficient  data  for  detailed  analysis  were  attack  on 
enemy  troope,  attack  on  tactical  installations,  attack  on  transport,  attack  on  civil 
administration,  attack  on  Communist  Party  meetings.*  The  categories  of  tactic 
occurring  in  sufficient  number  for  analysis  were: 

Meeting  en^gement— a collision  between  opposing  forces  occurring  while 
both  are  moving  to  contact,  and  before  either  can  execute  a planned  attack  or 
defense. 

Raid— a sudden  attack,  without  intention  of  holding  territory  invaded. 

Ambush— a tactical  trap  by  concealed  trcx>ps  with  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  enemy  by  surprise. 

A variation  in  the  ambush  category  was  the  use  of  mines  in  conjunction 
with  the  ambush  in  attacks  on  transport. 

For  each  action  studied  a record  was  made  of  the  categories  of  type  and 
tactic,  together  with  the  strengths  of  attacking  and  opposing  forces  and  the 
casualties  inflicted. 

* Included  ia  ttc  »am  boHjr  of  tke  mecrKi  aa  atlacLu  <>□  civil>adnii niBlrjiitinit  p«raonael  end  iatiliLien. 
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RESULTS 


Major  emphasis  in  this  analysis  was  placed  on  actions  involving  less  than 
125  partisans,*  It  has  been  shown  that  nearly  all  the  partisan  actions  were  of 
this  size  or  smaller.  Of  the  669  actions  studied,  6€3  fall  within  the  categories 
of  type  and  tactic  given  above;  the  others  are  primarily  intelligence  patrols  and 
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attacks  on  villages.  Of  the  603,  only  8 actions  involved  partisan  strengths  in 
excess  of  125  and  in  most  cases  can  be  differentiated  from  the  remaining  raids 
by  their  having  had  naval  and  air  support.  The  structure  by  type,  tactic,  and 
strength  of  the  595  remaining  actions  is  given  in  Table  El. 

*Dul  Hcc  aubffcttioD  Raicl«^  at  cad  of  scoEif>Q, 
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£rt  these  actions  partisans  claimed  7429  enemy  casualties,  or  12.49  cas- 
ualties per  action.  How  the  numbers  of  casualties  per  action  varied  with  dif- 
ferences In  type  of  action,  tactic,  and  strength  of  attacking  force  is  shown  in 
Table  E2.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  cssualtiea  per  action  tends  to 
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increase  with  increased  strength  for  all  types  of  action  and  tactics,  but  this 
increase  is  by  no  means  proportionate.  An  analysts  based  on  the  number  of 
casualties  inflicted  per  partisan  is  made  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Factors  in  Casualty  Production 

In  this  subsection  the  effect  of  three  factors  on  the  production  of  casualties 
by  partisans  will  be  considered.  These  factors  are  type  of  action,  tactic,  and 
strength  of  attacking  force.  In  addition  in  the  cases  where  sufficient  data  exist 
the  size  of  the  opposing  force  will  be  considered;  in  those  cases  in  which  these 
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data  do  not  «xlst  tho  analysis  will  be  In  a sense  partial,  and  the  validity  ol  any 
comparisons  will  depend  on  Ihe  assumption  ol  at  least  rough  similarity  in  ihe 
sizes  of  opposing  forces.  However^  even  in  those  cases  in  which  this  assump- 
tion is  not  tenabiej  consideration  of  the  variations  in  casualty  production  as  a 
function  of  attacldng  strength  alone  is  worth  while. 

The  primary  basis  on  which  the  analysis  is  presented  Is  the  ratio  of  cas- 
ualties inflicted  in  each  action  La  ihe  number  of  participants  In  the  attack.  These 
ratios  have  been  computed  for  each  of  the  actions  studied  and  lor  each  type  of 
action  and  lactic.  These  ratios  were  then  averaged  for  five-man  intervals  of 
strength  of  attaching  force.  The  number  of  actions  entering  the  computation  of 
this  average  is  given  in  Table  El. 


Cl 


OF  FORCE 


Fig.  El— Reltiilor)  af  Cas(iolti«s  Infticied  pei  Partisan  to  Sirengiii 
of  Auocking  Farce  for  All  Types  al  Actinn  and  Tactic 


In  order  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  casualty  production  per  participant 
varies  wilh  increase  in  strength  of  attacking  force,  the  average  ratio  for  all  types 
of  action  and  tactic  has  been  found  for  each  strength  interval  and  is  presented 
graphically  In  Fig.  El.  This  curve  shows  thal  the  production  of  casualties  per 
participant  in  the  attack  tends  to  decrease  as  the  strength  of  the  attacking  force 
increases,  except  for  strengths  of  approximately  35  to  65  men,  In  which  an  in- 
crease in  casualty  production  is  observed.  As  can  be  observed  from  Table  BZ, 
these  increases  reflect  the  occurrence  of  a number  of  relatively  successful 
raids  on  tactical  Installations,  enemy  troops,  and  civil  administration  as  well 
as  successful  ambushes. 

Attacks  on  Enemy  Troops 

This  type  of  action  includes  all  actions  In  which  fire  fights  between  parti- 
sans and  enemy  troops  (including  Quasi -military  forces)  occurred,  unless  these 
fights  took  place  tn  the  process  of  an  attack  in  any  of  the  other  categories.  In- 
clusion of  an  action  in  this  category  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  enemy 
troops  were  the  original  objective.  Since  objectives  that  are  not  attained  are 
not  recorded  in  the  after -action  reports,  it  is  possible  that  many  groups  whose 
intentions  were  to  attack  other  objectives  either  intercepted  or  were  intercepted 
by  enemy  troops.  The  resulting  actions  are  consequently  included  tn  this  category. 
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The  tactic  most  fre<iuenUy  used  {or  forced  on  the  partisans)  was  the  meeting 
engagement,  which  accounted  for  S6.4  percent  of  the  actions  in  this  category-, 
raids  and  ambushes  accounted  for  24.6  and  19.0  percent  of  the  actions,  respeC' 
tively.  The  average  number  of  casualties  inflicted  per  partisan  participant  in 
each  action  has  been  computed  for  each  of  these  tactics  and  is  presented 
graphically  in  Fig.  E2.  As  would  be  expected  the  ambush  is  in  general  the  most 
elficient  means  of  casualty  production,  although  raids  are  only  slightly  less  ef- 
ficient and  for  larger-sized  actions  are  superior  to  ambushes.  The  meeting 
engagement  is  the  least  efficient  tactic  in  this  group,  resulting  in  roughly  half 
the  casualty  production  of  ambushes  at  any  strength. 
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Fig.  — i^fttoiion  of  Cdsuolfi^s  InfliciAil  per  Partisan  to  Strength 
of  Attacking  Fofce  for  Attacks  on  Enemy  Troops 


AtUlck  on  enemy  troops  is  the  only  type  of  action  for  which  sulficient  data 
on  the  strengths  of  opposing  forces  are  available.  Of  the  385  actions  of  this 
type,  203  after-action  reports  record  this  strength.  Of  the  actions  so  recorded, 
52  percent  are  meeting  engagements  and  24.5  and  23.2  percent,  respectively, 
are  ambushes  and  raids.  Table  E3  gives  the  average  ratio  of  opposing  strength 
to  partisan  strength  for  five -man  strength  intervals  for  each  tactic  together 
with  the  percentages  of  the  opposing  force  that  became  casualties  as  the  result 
of  the  attack.  The  values  in  Table  E3  show  little  basis  for  differentiating  be- 
tween the  effectiveness  of  raids  and  of  ambushes,  but  the  values  do  indicate  a 
somewhat  lower  level  of  effectiveness  for  meeting  engagements.  It  is  of  interest 
that  consideration  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  force  as  an  additional  factor  does 
not  alter  the  pattern  of  resuits  previously  obtained. 

Attack  on  Tactical  Installations 

This  category  constituted  12,77  percent  of  the  actions  studied.  The  tactic 
used  in  this  type  of  action  was  invariably  a raid.  Included  among  the  targets  of 
the  raids  were  such  installations  as  battalion,  company,  and  platoon  CPs,  and 
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mortfir,  artillery,  and  AAA  emplacements,  as  iiuell  as  bunkers  and  trenches- 
Certain  actions  in  this  category  involved  partisan  strengths  In  excess  of  125 
but  were  also  accompanied  tjy  naval  and  atr  support-  The  average  number  of 
casualties  inTlicted  per  partisan  participating  in  the  attack  is  shown  in  Fig.  E3 
as  a function  of  partisan  strength. 
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As  was  the  case  for  attacks  on  enemy  troops,  the  highest  number  of  cas- 
ualties produced  per  partisan  occurs  at  the  1-  to  5 -man  strength  interval.  For 
strengLhs  larger  than  this  the  production  of  casualties  is  relatively  stable,  with 
only  slight  decreases  with  additional  increases  in  strength. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  casualty  production  for  raids  in  this  type 
of  action  is,  in  general,  lower  than  for  raids  against  enemy  troops.  Data  on 
the  strength  of  enemy  force  in  this  type  of  action  are  insufficient  for  analysis. 

Attack  on  Transport 

Attack  on  transport  constituted  14.62  percent  of  the  actions  studied.  This 
category  Includes  attacks  against  transport  vehicles,  trucks,  horse  and  ox  carts, 
and  even  wheelbarrows,  as  well  as  the  mining  and  destruction  of  transport  facil- 
ities such  as  bridges  and  roads.  The  principal  tactics  used  were  ambushes, 
with  or  without  mines,  and  raids.  Of  the  S7  actions  of  this  type,  43  were  am- 
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bushes  without  mines,  25  were  raids,  and  19  were  ambushes  suppiecneated  by 
Diines»  The  curves  of  casualties  produced  per  partisan  for  different  attacking 
forces  are  given  in  Fig.  E4. 

From  Fig*  E4  it  ts  seen  that  the  use  of  mtnes  in  coniunctton  with  an  am- 
bush resulted  in  an  increase  of  from  25  percent  (for  lower  strength}  to  50  per- 
cent (at  strengths  of  30  to  25)  in  casualty  production  over  the  use  of  ambushes 
without  mines.*  The  raid  is  less  productive  of  casualties  than  the  ambush,  ex- 
cept for  actions  involving  more  than  50  partisans*  This  is,  ol  course,  to  be 
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Fig.  E3 — Relulion  of  Orsvotties  (rfflicfed  psr  Porllaau  Stfortgth 
of  Attuclcing  Force  for  Att<jcJ<s  on  TacJical  Inslrallotion^ 


expected  since  the  raid  is  carried  out  without  Ihe  concealment  aspect  afforded 
by  an  ambush^  and  is  often  undertaken  by  a force  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
strength  of  the  attacked  group.  Unfortunately  this  cannot  be  verified  as  a 
general  proposition  since  data  on  opposing  strengths  are  inadequate. 

Attacks  on  Party  Meetings  and  Civil  Administration 

Actions  in  this  category  constituted  12.44  percent  of  the  actions  studied 
and  consisted  of  52  actions  against  civil  administration  {NK  Police,  People^s 
Committees,  etc.)  and  22  attacks  against  Communist  Parly  meetings.  The  only 
tactic  used  was  Ihe  raid.  Actions  against  Party  meetings  frequently  Involved 
the  use  of  demolition  charges  and  infiltration  techniques.  Figure  E5  is  the 
curve  of  casualty  production  per  partisan  for  attacks  on  civil  admimslrallon  as 
a function  of  strength  of  attacking  force.  This  curve  shows  the  typical  decreased 
prottuction  of  casualties  per  partisan  with  increased  strength  of  attacking  force. 

f-ouftFi  tactic,,  which  irt  not  iti  thks  the  -af  iniite.s  wicKo-uJt  omb-uiih.  The 

Ircm  ihVa  lactic  att  tri;nrLlt^i  an\y  ifirtLj  und  arc  not  in  autficitut  nymhcT  lo  be 

ia.  BELalyai^. 
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Thd  corresponding  curve  for  attacks  on  Party  meetings  is  given  in  Fig.  £6, 
This  curve  shows  that  against  this  type  of  objective  small  units  are  capable  of 
Inflicting  extremely  high  casualties. 


STR^NCtH  OF  ATTACKIHO  FORCE 


Fi^.  EA — R«lofi4n  ef  Cosiiohias  tnflfctod 
pw  Pof risen  re  Slfeni^ih  of  ArtocWng  ForCP 
for  Artoctcs  an  Porty  UoPtings 


General 

A.U  the  curves  given  above  exhibit  the  tendency  toward  lees  casualty  pro- 
duction  per  partisan  with  increased  attacking  strength,  in  some  cases  the  cas- 
ualty production  per  man  in  the  1-  to  S'lnan  strength  Interval  differs  extremely 
from  other  strength  intervals.* 

In  addition  to  the  categories  given  above,  alter  ^action  reports  for  the 
periods  studied  also  record  two  types  oi  action  that  cannot  be  brought  consist- 


*h  in  ia  nf  LbcA4  pAiatn  tbal  the  « h h □ mpti tykt  id  TKO^rraTtAn  ifr 

ti>  ntTCbjCdt  Ll  \h  nut  Lgwaw,  dint  the  crcilibilUy  dI  ibc  ^«nAmL  cuDclutiioc 

tthout  rtlqtive  canuntty  in  ctuSiMinty  infiAiredn  Tbc  (^cacml  lAFidenfy^  qit  nhuwn^  in  exhibited 

thf  riBD^  a[  hCtcei^4  Httif^F^d  fjd'  laofit  t^pcs  of  uotiOii  aod  lactic. 
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ently  into  the  contert  of  the  foregoing  analysis-  These  are  patrols  and  alLacks 
on  vlUages.  I>uring  these  periods  48  patrol  missions  were  conducted,  of  which 
27  were  tn  the  1 to  10  strcn^  interval  and  2i  were  In  the  11  to  25  strength 
interval.  Of  these*  33  percent  of  the  1-  to  ID-sised  groups  and  24  percent  of 
Vhe  U-  to  25-siied  groups  made  contact  with  the  enemy p with  Eire  fights  re^ 
suiting.  Casualty  figures  for  those  groups  that  entered  into  fire  fights  have 
been  included  in  the  subsection  Attack  on  Enemy  Troops''  under  the  tactic 
* meeting  engagement." 
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Fig^  E7 — Relation  o^  Casunhies  Inflictetf 
per  Perhsan  lo  Stren^fh  of  Atfacicing  Force 
for  Attacks  ago  Inst  \^ihoges 


After-action  reports  for  these  periods  list  15  attacks  on  villages.  Results 
are  so  variable  that  it  is  not  felt  that  worth-while  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  them.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  that  this  category  of  action  is  the  only 
one  in  which  a large  increase  in  casualties  inflicted  per  partisan  results  from 
an  increase  in  attacking  strength.  Figure  E7  shows  this  relation. 

Large  Raids 

It  was  mentioned  previously  that  eight  actions  recorded  for  the  periods 
studied  involved  partisan  strengths  in  excess  of  125.  Of  these,  four  were  at- 
tacks on  tactical  installations*  three  were  attacks  on  enemy  troops  (one  ambush^ 
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one  raid,  and  one  meeting;  engagement!,  and  one  was  an  attack  on  a village.  In 
addition  two  of  the  raids  were  repulsed  before  reaching  Ihe  mainland.  Table  B4 
shows  the  results  of  these  actions.  It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  on  a basis  of 
casualties  inflicted  per  partisan  these  large  raids  were  relatively  inefficient  ex- 
cept for  one  attack  on  a tacttcal  installation  and  one  raid  on  a village. 
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CONCLUSIOtSS 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented  and  assumptions  made,  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Small  attacking  strengths  were  relatively  more  successful  in  terms  of 
number  o£  casualties  inflicted  per  participant  than  were  Large  strengths.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  relation  of  casualties  produced  per  participant  to  at- 
tacking strength  is  a decreasing  one.  {Casualty  production  per  participant  is, 
however,  hardly  the  only  criterion  for  determining  desirable  strengths  since 
the  size  of  the  attacking  force  must  in  any  case  be  related  to  the  obiecttve.) 

2.  In  general^  however,  raids  of  50  to  60  men  tend  to  be  more  efficient  in 
terms  of  casualties  produced  per  participant  than  do  raids  by  smaller  groups. 
{Note  that  the  term  “raid^  is  used  to  describe  a specific  tactic  and  not  all  par- 
tisan actions,) 

3.  Ambushes  are  in  general  the  most  efficient  producers  of  casualties. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  attacks  on  transport  when  they  are  supplemented 
by  ihe  use  of  mines. 

4.  Because  of  the  types  of  actions  and  tactics  in  which  partisans  engaged 
there  was  a need  in  most  attacking  groups  for  a high  volume  of  fire  for  a short 
period  of  time.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  caaes  of  ambushes  and  small 
raids.  This  indicates  the  desirabLlity  of  having  many  partisans  armed  with 
automatic  weapons. 
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OPERATIONS  STATISTICS 
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INTRODUCTIOH 

This  section  presents  the  basic  data  from  which  Ihe  Irbies  in  the  body  of 
this  memorajidum  ^ere  derived.  In  ajddition^  as  pertinent  to  the  analysis  made 
of  partisan  operations^  several  tables  and  figures  not  included  in  Lhe  body  of  IJie 
memorandum  are  presented  here. 

In  all  tabulations  the  month  given  identifies  the  month  in  which  the  data 
were  reported,  whether  as  current  or  somewhat  delayed  information.  Reports 
from  interior -based  partisan  units  were  sometimes  retarded^  and  some  over- 
lap is  to  be  expected. 


CLA33IFICATIOK  OF  ACTIOKS  BY  TYPES 

In  the  body  of  the  memorandum  and  in  Table  E6^  partisan  actions  were 
categorized  as  follows: 

(a)  Attacks  on  enemy  troops  (including  quasi -military  personnel;  excluding 
attacks  on  tactical  Installations  or  positions  and  excluding  attacks  on  troops  in 
vehicles). 

(b)  Attacks  on  tactical  installations  {including  bunkers,  trenches^  emplace- 
ments^ CPa^  OPSj  etc^b 

(c)  Attacks  on  transport  and  transport  facilities  (including  carts  and  ve- 
hicles as  well  as  roads,  rails^  and  bridges)^ 

(d)  Attacks  on  supply  and  storage  facilities  (e.g.j  food  and  ammunition 
dumps^  and  warehouses). 

(e)  Attacks  on  civil  administration  {including  police  stations  and  police 
contingents  and  including  Communist  Parly  facilities  and  personnel). 

(1)  Intelligence  activities  (including  escorting  of  agents,  reconnaissance, 
patrols). 

(g)  Observation  for  naval  gunfire  (including  fire  adjustment  but  excluding 
the  furnishing  of  target  information). 

(h)  Other  activities,  of  which  the  most  important  were  attacks  on  commu- 
nication facilities  and  equipment,  attacks  on  entire  villages,  naval  engagements 
with  armed  junkSp  and  distribution  of  psywar  materials. 

The  attempt  to  classify  actions  under  these  general  headings  was  not  always 
easy,  and  the  reader  should  recognise  that  subjective  interpretation  was  some- 
times unavoidable.  It  is  probable  that  no  two  persons  would  arrive  independently 
at  exactly  the  same  results.  The  authors  feel,  however,  that  any  persons  fol- 
lowing their  rules  for  guiding  the  interpretation  of  ambiguous  cases  would,  short 
of  perfect  agreement,  arrive  at  substantially  Lhe  same  conclusions.  The  chief 
rules  followed  were  of  two  types: 

(a)  If  an  action  report  included  more  than  one  type  oJ  activityp  as  the  types 
were  defined  above,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  there  was  a 
significant  distinction  in  time  or  location  between  the  **parts”  of  the  action.  If 
there  was,  the  action  was  divided  into  two  or  more  actions. 
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Table  E5 


SrMBt'tl  OF  RKPOn TED  A^,TlO^S  BY  GRID  SQl  AMKS,  MAY  1951  TO  JULY  19S3"*^ 
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rflnb,  CCRAK.  n tn  U.  17  t4  31^  to  l>flc  ^1;  Hffptrk  ijf  GuamJIn  Dpcr^iOQBr  FEX/LD  iK)*  1 Mat  to 
Dec  S2h  Gnem  Ua  SanmuT^^  FEC/LD  (K)^  1 to  31  Jem  53i  PartiflAd  S^iUTWr^  FE2C/1J>  (K)p  X Pcb  to  31 
J-dl  53-  ^neftnr  dm  ac  tcptxta  will  bt  Celled  oftEc^nCtiOa  RpCftB^ 

^AcLioDB  Gciiidcd  do  act  iachde  lotciliecnce  report*;  report*  of  air^  uval  cc  HtiUcrj  BtHLcvTCr 

the  rc«Q]T*  liimcf;  rapcn*  of  vtilloy  mada  received;  or  poutioa  repute.  Data  Janotfy  flfld  Pc  1^0*17 
52  not  BvaiJabiB. 

^apoFtfl  for  1 week  net  BvaiLoblc. 

^Reports  for  ApproQoatel^  2 weeka  not  BvaiLal>le. 

^r^o  da^  Bvai  le  bJCu 

^deport*  for  3 daya  not  avaiLoble. 

^Jaa-epaaciea  in  aomber  of  actiooa  bctwfrBd  Tablca  ES  and  £6  VC  due  tc  fnittfC  of  the  oha^actLoe 
rc^ana  to  Lecludc  tbt  peiticWrtype  tnfonnatiao  in  ell  caaea. 


UfvLL 


^ ■ r ■ 

f hJ  . J a J 
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'^'H^ASSIFIED 


TebJe  E7 


NUMBER  OF  ACTIONS  BY  SIZE  OP  OPERATING  CROUP, 
WAY  1952  TO  JULY  1953 
(AFtAi^action  reports) 


hfcdth 

No.  of  pHiiaann 

Total 

Actiona 

1-10 

1 11-25 

26^50 

j Sl-100 

101-200 

Ov«r  200 

reported 
by  a\zt 

19S2 

May 

23 

26 

15 

2 

3 

3 

72 

Joiia 

&} 

30 

7 

3 

1 

S 

IM 

Joly 

1L2 

TO 

54 

e 

4 

1 

357 

Augut 

153 

98 

45 

16 

3 

I 

322 

September 

01 

09 

44 

16 

7 

2 

ZIP 

October 

as 

90 

63 

14 

a 

0 

360 

Noverabef 

LSI 

108 

60 

16 

7 

1 

m 

Oecenber 

117 

80 

66 

12 

5 

0 

2S3 

Snbcotel 

7W 

MO 

342 

S7 

3a 

13 

IPOP 

1953 

Jenuoy 

104 

34 

12 

5 

1 

240 

FohniBjy 

02 

79 

26 

7 

2 

2 

30B 

hhrcli 

75 

47 

21 

7 

2 

235 

April 

71 

71 

43 

13 

1 

0 

200 

khy 

sa 

64 

sa 

16 

6 

1 

202 

Jmie 

23 

35 

23 

3 

3 

0 

06 

Joiy 

11 

13 

55 

3 

2 

1 

65 

Subi^al 

443 

424 

266 

75 

23 

7 

1236 

Total 

1231 

1064 

6oa 

162 

60 

20 

314£ 

TaWe  Ea 

NUMBER  OF  VAEUOUS  TYPES  OF  ACTIONS  BY  SIZE  OF  OPERATING  GROUP'* 


! 

Type*  ecticHi 

Size  of  portjBBD  podp 

Total 

1-10 

11-35 

26-50 

S 1-100 

101-200 

Ovtr  200 

Cceiny  troOps 

353 

2S7 

181 

50 

10 

11 

750 

Tactical  iOBtalUtiODfl 

10 

2S 

15 

12 

1 

1 

64 

TVtiupoft 

120 

9S 

27 

2 

1 

0 

342 

Supplier  Aad  atora^ 

3a 

27 

4 

2 

0 

0 

71 

Civil  admiDlttratiaii 

64 

61 

39 

4 

2 

0 

163 

Jutelligeacfl 

64 

36 

6 

4 

I 

0 

111 

TotoJ 

539 

501 

262 

74 

25 

12 

1401 

^ATtc^AclioEi  report!  fer  JimC,  ScptenJiCtp  Nexvamber^  and  19b2  and  for  Julubt^ 

and  February  I9U,  iacludlng  aR  aclioiu  far  wblcb  lype  aod  alzc  of  tlic  partisaa^ui^ 
wen  reported. 
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UWLAS31F1ED 


TabU  R? 

SELECTED  MATERIEL  CLAIMS,  JUNE  19S2  TO  JUNE  1953* 


Mauriel 

CajAued 

Destroyed 

Total 

Suull  Kina 

Ml  rillcB 

lp^4S 

IpSM 

5,137 

jBpfCB«4t  *99^  f if Sfl# 

IB 

<? 

18 

RiuBiflD  riFif4  Bud 

96 

0 

96 

Carl»iEiBB 

4 

5S 

PPSH^p 

571 

1,067 

Pistols 

19 

70 

B9 

PlasB  tbrowsn 

0 

240 

240 

Total 

2p405 

2.277 

4^ 

Cnw-eerved  ^oapoiH 

LMGfl 

161 

66 

227 

HMGb 

53 

36 

Ruftoiad  MG« 

a 

0 

5 

Mocutb 

14 

4 

1& 

tjudfl 

1 

46 

47 

AR« 

7 

4 

11 

A A w«qpob* 

0 

6 

6 

Total 

219 

162 

301 

AniiaDQition 

SiDftll  ornB^  FDQiida 

169,911 

229*746 

599p667 

llBEld  graELBAleB 

RotPd« 

3,S76 

4,43d 

CaaeB 

S19 

SI 

570 

Artillery 

Romda 

33jai 

19452 

52p934 

Cases 

0 

lp373 

L375 

MiEuca 

7W 

300 

£xploflivaap  coaea 

0 

6 

6 

Total  rouadfi 

2Ce,3«6 

349.7B2 

450pl29 

Total  caeea 

519 

1,430 

1,949 

VcbiclcB 

Trucks 

1 

505 

610 

Carts 

52 

2,092 

2,144 

Locomotive  B 

0 

3 

3 

TrRcL^Ji 

0 

3 

3 

Bicycles 

1 

1 

2 

TcIbE 

54 

2,60fl 

2,662 

Bmi« 

62 

143 

195 

^d^OB 

0 

60 

00 

FLR  tracks  p feet 

0 

49S 

496 

UvcstocL 

O^Cn 

1.6J2 

2,255 

HofKB 

17 

96 

iia 

CowB 

B 

B 

16 

Total 

67B 

lp736 

2.414 

Fcwl.  Ib>> 

Rice 

59,057 

3p656,416 

5,71Sp515 

Grain 

5^2 

lp7B9,913 

1,793,24S 

Pbbeib 

4,500 

1.275400 

I,277,TOO 

Salt 

20,900 

&.600 

37.400 

All  Ollier 

17,S»0 

762,915 

790.S7S 

TotaJ  lb 

113, 6S0 

7.491  p014 

7p6Mp735 

Total  tens 

S6.& 

3415.5 

3.aw-4 

0R0’T-64(AFFE) 
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Tible  E9  (continued) 


Hatarifil 

Ceptmd 

Deabojid 

Tetal 

FneL,  gfi\ 

biMel 

450 

7,000 

7p450 

GvoLiA 

0 

35,450 

35p450 

Tirial 

450 

42,450 

42,900 

BuidLofff  tfd 

Hvabaiaw 

44 

44 

Bnacka 

81 

Hc»« 

— 

7 

7 

CP* 

— 

41 

41 

— 

3Q1 

301 

T^bchflfl 

— 

21 

21 

— 

26 

26 

Obaenmios  poala 

— 

11 

11 

AiiH-aid  Bbcitcn 

— 

13 

13 

Hnnca 

— 

lp2D9 

1,209 

Police  etAtioD* 

— 

ZB 

2a 

^BuiUin^* 

4» 

469 

Rict  Eulla 

— 

76 

Tfi 

^ftlt  miiLa 

a 

3 

Cow«b«dfl 

— 

a 

a 

fforlcsbopa 

— 

3 

3 

TcxtftI 

0 

2,341 

2p341 

Ltdividafti  a^ipumd 

Uoifonw 

3TT 

1,186 

1^63 

ShHB  a*d  boDbOp  pc 

155 

300 

453 

Sock* 

TO 

— 

93 

Capa 

— 

H 

acts 

m 

— 

122 

DLonkatB 

310 

MB 

ID  conb 

59 

47 

S6 

Be  ^11* 

40 

45 

Teat* 



17 

17 

Cosim  Bad  tmuBn 

4B 

— 

43 

Un^rwov 

TO 

— 

TO 

Towela 

14 

— 

14 

Tokai 

1,053 

Ip900 

2,963 

CoEBauiiiealJoiiB  aqiupEiMiC 

Radio* 

2 

30 

32 

TclaphoDCB 

26 

61 

G7 

SwitcbboanlB 

— 

2 

2 

Wircp  mclc^E 

1,073 

30,T0a 

31.776 

Wire,  cote 

— 

8H 

88 

Pole* 

10 

65 

75 

Indwtriat  equipment 

Rice-cie  Aiding  Eoaebint* 

— 

24 

24 

Ricfl-limBh  in^  EoadiLiLea 

— 

19 

19 

Gfluraton 



3 

3 

Sewing  nBEbioH 

2 

4 

6 

Fiec&Jc  motoca 

— 

12 

12 

Total 

2 

62 

64 

«T-a.ct\on  nportn^  Jimc  19Si2  to  iunc  only  tLosc  hcoB  frCf^u^Atly 

cbLiwd  ut  ikIu^Qf 

^AuumiEi^  IQOlb  bag^L 
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Table  ZIQ 

EP4RHT  CASUALTIES  INFLICTED  BY  AIR 
AND  NAVY  ON  TARGETS  LOCATED  BY  PARTISANS, 
MARCH  1552  TO  JUNE  1953- 


Monlk 

KIA 

fflA 

Total 

1»2 

4fl 

ua 

A|tLI 

6 

11 

17 

Mar 

15 

4 

19 

June 

— 

— 

— 

Jul^ 

I.«5 

200 

1^4 

3,308 

7^ 

4.0AS 

S<ptcD^r 

5^56 

036 

$392 

October 

«6 

2,829 

2p44d 

712 

5J60 

Dacflciber 

400 

2M 

74i 

Total 

lSpl30 

3602 

ia,74i 

\^DEhly  avg 

400 

2.082 

1C53 

JaDAluy 

522 

3L« 

&10 

Pebniary 

451 

262 

«93 

Mftfch 

396 

192 

sa? 

April 

137 

671 

Hay 

aoQ 

103 

495 

June 

M 

3 

36 

Total 

2,21$ 

1106 

3,320 

Hoatbly  avg 

3« 

L»l 

To(aUlO&£-ItG3) 

17.354 

4707 

2l.0$l 

Honthly  avg 

1,1S7 

314 

1,471 

^Afl  rraorted  in  dntA  fdr  June  I95i2 

iwt  uvuIkdLc. 
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Tflble  Ell 


ENE  Ml  WECT  COASTAL  AND/OR  ZONAL  DEFENSE  FORCES, 

partisan  ctrength,  and  partisan  ACnONS. 

WAY  19SI  TO  JUNE  1953 


MdciIi 

Eaemy  troop  it* 

PKniBiD*^ 

Pecliaoii  actioBa^ 

Iffil 

bUy 

29.200 

— 

77 

Juu 

21*600 

— 

79 

July 

SO, 000 

7.800 

83 

Aqg»t 

— 

— 

94 

SeptftoibH 

77,700 

— 

127 

Oatobflj 

TVpTOO 

— 

lir 

November 

66p200 

— 

132 

□eceDs^er 

UpWO 

6,000 

44* 

1^2 

JlUiiisy 

Mp900 

6/H» 

— 

Feinary 

04,900 

— 

— 

O4p900 

— 

A|vil 

e9p200 

6^000 

S7^ 

Mey 

Wp700 

— 

Jam 

OTpTOO 

— 

193'* 

July 

— 

TpSTS 

262 

Ai^ei 

m,soo 

7,725 

326 

Septa  tab  cr 

— 

8,175 

361 

Dctobor 

160,300 

8,975 

2T7 

Novtuber 

ISO, 800 

]4plS0 

408 

Decenber 

150,800 

16,256 

304 

1953 

Juoery 

ISO,  BOO 

18,395 

S7 

Feimvj 

146^300 

1M91 

221 

Hoftb 

146,300 

20, os 

244 

April 

L54pTOO 

21.385 

S2 

May 

tWplOO 

22.200 

212 

JWM 

209,900 

21,600 

91 

on  OJKUy  mop«  appamklr  an^esod  Ln  cu*t«l  aod/w  xoiiAl 
dfrfouc  mn  biieii  G2  DtiV  lnt<mg0Dc«  SHHiui-e*  for  fftch 

monrtif  fiMes  iKludfl  only  tbcBB  nnita  tirpocted  OD  tbv  «oolL- 

wHl  oout  of  Nortb  KcTBa,  and  BtfODgltba  nn  4«  BBlisuted  hj  C2. 

^96]  Awl  curly  19^2  EifllTOA  An  cotiiMlea. 

DTunbBC  oi  ptftiBu  ACtnn*  im  taksD  from  oAcr^BCtion  reportBi  tbe 
MLimbflT  of  ■cttona  luttd  for  eacb  nuctfa  » the  numbc  r reported  dvu^  tLs 
nnatb,  wbetLcr  am  dvloyBd  oi  cdDCumat  r^porm.  Ja  Fig.  BlA  tLe  niiDo^rB 
npraautfld  lot  tbc  UODtb*  for  wtLck  dal  a bta  inCQil^l<t4  ATC  CXItapoLmlcd 


^Rcpaia 


for  1 wwk  Ddl  aval  labia, 
fv  BppnidlQfttaly  2 wacLlb  act  ovailabLc. 
for  S dnya  oot  wbiLable. 
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1 


Tabit  ei2 

NUMBER,  types,  AMD  AVERAGE  CAPAQTY  CP  AVAILABLE  CRAFT, 

JANUARY  1953" 


Uut 

Mcxtut 

juakfl^ 

Eagiip 

inftts" 

Sb\1 

Janke^ 

^■injuTin^ 

CuX  atrcB^h 

IflE  PIR 

n 

?4 

4Q 

71S^,  of  wliicb  4100  wrm  latasd- 
haaad  od  17  ialaRfb 

2dPTR 

1 

4€ 

10 

TtifOp  of  7037  w«n  iaipnd- 

haaed  dr  8 ialanda 

3d  PIR 

1 

0 

0 

\ 

pf  whicb  100  wvra  IsDed  On 
thfl  focwRrd  isiRnd  of  Maoris 

Toi.1 

14 

12 

122 

51 

16,703  pailiaaiLB,  of  whnm  11^327 
v^Z*  iainad^haapd 

Comm^pd  Rcportp  n^p  FEC/LD  L Jbb  S3- 

^hc  pvfra^  ca'pofity  at  b aotor  {ppfro]dmal«  ly  IS  lopp)  wbp  si  plutft 

ur«p  LiiU  of  PP  «S^"pe  t44t  (BfpraXiWtelr  3 t4u)  «b«I  25  BWDp  tkpL  fif  P aazi  japk  (appmi- 
mately  2 tons)  olnnt  15  to  30  md,  And  of  p p^cpap  (apinuEiBlA  ly  1 i^at  10  mea. 

pa  pvertH  cppvcitlu  a»  frHtintCB  tsken  frmi  p ■tpH  phidjr  J»3c  in  tIw  PmrCtApa  Scctioo 
of  FEC/LD  [K)  IB  like  pprii^  af  I9S3  V Ste^aet  Cifriiap  B^E>  AU  Filea.  ll  la  to  be 
LDb^  ihpi  thpcac  an  PVPfBgPfl  and  &0t  die  aCtupI  cBppcil)^  of  muy  fcivea  craft.  SaR  iuka^  is 
psitculaf  p rPH^ad  coziai^nably  is  aize. 


1 
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ACTIQHS 


UNCLASSIFIED 


- 19S1  — M — IMS 

Fiq.  ES — HunAiar  of  Actions  against  Ehonijr  Porsonn*! 
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ACTIONS  ACTIOHS  ACTIWS 


UNCLAr-SIFIED 


\^SX M was M 1M3 


Fig.  E9— Number  of  Actions  against  Supply  ond  Storage  Facilities 


1951  *-■ IWa  . 1M3 


Pig.  NunJief  of  Actions  against  Enemy  VebicleSr 
Railroads,  Roads,  and  Bridges 


IMl  1952 M—  1953 


Fig+  E11 — Nx^Yifaef  of  Actions  against  Gvil  Administration 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


(b)  If  an  action  report  Included  more  than  one  type  cd  activity,  but  11  «as 
not  possible  to  separate  ttae  dUterent  aspects  by  time  or  Location,  a fev  arbitrary 
rules  trere  establiahed  In  order  to  mlnlmlBe  the  resort  to  subjective  Judgment. 
Calegory  1,  for  example^  attacks  on  enemy  troops,  locbuled  only  those  Hctions 
In  Thlch  the  events  described  did  not  Include  vehicles,  installations,  etc.  Hius 
an  ambush  of  a truck  loaded  with  soldiers  was  defined  as  an  attack  on  transport 
rather  than  an  attack  on  peraonnel,  and  a raid  on  a trencb  was  defined  as  an  at- 
tack on  a tactical  Installation.  Similarly  attacks  on  vehicles  might  be  prlmarlLy 


IVSi  •-< 1«2 KlS- 

Ftgi  EH — Ratio  of  Enaniy  Coaatal  Strength  in  West  Kona  to  Total  Enemy 
Roar  Rowrve  SmuiBth,  Moy  19S1  to  July  1953 


either  attacks  on  troops  carried  In  the  vehicles,  supplies  in  the  vehicles,  the 
vehicles  themselves,  or  combinations  thereof;  they  have  all  been  called  ^attacks 
on  vehicles. Again,  attacks  on  roods  (usually  by  mining  them)  could  be  con- 
sidered attacks  on  troops,  attacks  on  vehicles,  or  attacks  on  supplies  being 
transported,  depending  on  the  context;  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  they  were 
considered  attacks  on  transport  and  transport  fscilitles. 

In  short  rather  than  to  attempt  to  determine  from  Inadequate  reports  what 
the  principal  objective,  target,  feature,  or  result  of  the  action  was,  the  authors 
have  fallen  back  on  these  rules.  Their  merit  la  that  they  minimise  guesswork, 
while.  It  is  hoped,  still  permitting  the  formnlatlon  of  a worth-while  account  of 
what  types  of  things  partisans  did  In  general,  and  the  extent  t»  which  they  did 
each  of  them.  It  Is  important  in  any  case  for  the  reader  to  have  a clear  aobon 
of  the  definitions  used  with  respsct  to  the  typee  of  actions  being  discussed. 

In  the  analyels  of  types  of  action  certain  separable  types  were  finally 
grouped  under  the  same  heading  for  convenience.  AttEicks  on  vehicles  were  at 
first  counted  apart  from  attacks  on  transport  facilities  (roads,  railroads, 
bridges).  Of  the  SIO  actlobs  finally  categorized  as  attacks  oo  transport,  275 
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were  attacks  on  vahiclea  biuI  235  were  attacks  on  tactUUes,  aa  defined.  Two 
other  types  <d  actions  were  finally  Included  in  the  category  of  miscellaneous 
actions.  Attacks  on  communications  numbered  82,  or  1.9  percent  of  the  total, 
and  psychological  warfare  aclions  (actions  in  which  psywar  was  the  main  activity 
performed)  numbered  29,  or  9.7  percent  of  the  total. 

The  graph  in  Fig.  B13  includes  only  Intelligence  actions,  l,e.,  patrol  or 
reconnalssanca  missions,  or  missions  whose  function  was  to  escort  agents  or 
prisoners,  or  to  carry  messages  to  Interior  units,  ITte  partisans  also  submitted 
intelligence  reports  ns  a by^'^product  of  normal  operations.  From  March  1952  to 
July  1953  they  submitted  3110  intelligence  reports,  ao  average  of  approximately 
183  per  month.  In  general  the  number  td  reports  submitted  followed  the  number 
of  actions  conducted,  with  the  largest  number  of  reports  in  months  of  greateat 
activity  (the  summer  and  fall  of  1952)  and  a marked  decline  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  I9S3. 


ADVANCED  INTELLIGENCE  COUBSE  FOR  OFFlCEftS 
AND  ENLISTED  MEN* 


PimTOSE 

1\)  train  officers  and  enlisted  man  to  conduct  covert  and  clandestine  ac- 
tivities for  CCRAK  In  support  of  combat  operations  in  Korea. 


BCOPE 

Description,  purpose,  and  methods  of  covert  and  clandestine  activities; 
documentation;  evasion  and  escape;  EEl,  general  and  special;  infiltration  and 
ezfUtratloii;  target  selection;  Indlgenoua  intelligence  net  organization;  briefing 
and  debriefing  of  agents;  intelligence  report  writing;  project  officer;  psychology 
of  Orlenials;  cover  stories;  contIdentiBl  funds;  recruiting,  training,  pay,  and 
control  of  agents;  sabotage;  use  of  axploaives;  guerrilla  warfare;  covert  and 
clandestine  communications;  black  and  gray  propaganda;  enemy  and  US  weap' 
ons;  map  reading;  order  of  battle;  practical  exercises  and  examinations. 


PHXREQUISITEa 

Officers  and  eulisled  men  assigned  to  or  selected  for  assignment  lo  Inlelli' 
gence  duties;  previous  combat  experience  required;  education,  training,  or  pre- 
vious experience  suitable  as  background  for  Intelligence  assignment  required; 
miulmum  of  one  (1)  year  service  remaining  in  Far  East  Command;  graduate  of 
appropriate  mllltaiT  intelligence  school  or  equivalent  experience.  Security 
clearance  through  SECRET. 

B>v9D  N>v  to  L3  J»I  !I3.  toi^l  13S  bouA. 
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responding ground  distances  as  a 
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Tmy 
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C 
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1 
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